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AFTER GOLF 


or any other exercise, PEARS’ SOAP is re- 
freshing; it is cooling and softening to the 


skin, and produces a bright, clear complexion. 


Established over 100 years—20 international awards—Be SURE you get the genuine. 
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NEUTRALITY. 


Notice to Members of the 
Red Cross Society 


SAN Francisco, 15ru, 1898. 


By arrangement with the Overland Monthly, the Committee of 
Publication of the Red Cross Society will edit a department of this 
Magazine, in which it will publish from time to time the official 


reports of the Society, and such other data as may be of interest 


to members. 


The present issue (August) contains the reports of two months’ work of the San 


Francisco branch, which were read at the first open meeting held on June 30th. 
(Signed) Mrs. WILLARD B. HARRINGTON, 
President California Red Cross (State Association ), 
(Signed) Mrs. JOHN F. MERRILL, 


President San Francisco Society. 


All who are interested in the work done by the Red Cross Association in California are notified 
that by special arrangement made by the California Society with the publishers of the Overland, 
the Magazine, including the official publications of the Society and its branches, will be sent to them 


at one-half the usual rates, namely fifty cents per annum, postpaid. 


Members of any Red Cross 


Association have also the privilege of having the Overland sent postpaid to soldiers on the field at 


the same half rates. 
September and subsequent issues. 


The reports of the State Association and auxiliary societies will appear in the 
It is expected that many will avail themselves of the opportunity 


of thus keeping in touch with this patriotic work, and will also take advantage of the generous arrange- 


ment made to supply our soldiers at the front with wholesome reading. 
sent, before Sept. Ist, direct to the office of the OVERLAND MONTHLY, S 


Subscriptions should be 
an Francisco. 


Some Important School Books 


— 


The following books have just been 


Adopted by the State of Virginia 
ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES 


Edited by William J. Rolfe, Litt.D. 11 volumes; 
each, 75 cents; to teachers, 53 cents, m7. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


139 numbers already issued. Each single number, 
paper, 15 cents, et. 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS 
Cr. $1.00, 
JOHN FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Cr. 8vo, $1.00, 
WARREN COLBURN’S FIRST LESSONS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


Adopted by the State of Virginia for use as the EXCLU- 
SIVE MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 16mo, 35 cents, #ef#. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York; 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY 


By Dr. JOHN LORD 
THE FAMOUS HISTORICAL LECTURER 


‘] reward it the tinest work of the 
kind the clearest statement of the 
vreatest men and epochs that have 
mace our DD. Fess. 
i? a of Mist ry, Ad 

“No is ple te without 
it.” State Supt. 


Nermal 


“ Every sentence from the pen of 
- lr. I or i is worth attention. 

-| Every library would be enriched by 
the uBmigue this rare 
genius Morris, 
he = ff Theo log y. Boston 


ity. 

“In its department | know of 
nothing finer ere epoc hs are 
men and history is /:/e. Faultless in 
style, in subject-matter comprehen- 
sive, in the interpretation of events 
accurate, and in description mort 
charming. DD. Kanst. 


Busy Man’s tical Se hurch His story, U nion Bib- 


‘ Many owe their enthusiasm in the 
study of history to Dr. Lord.”— 


Librar Francis fi Patton, DD, P res 
y Princeton College 

“He has inspired large numbers 
of thoug chi ful ye ung men to histori- 
cal study.’ indrew Ll). White, x- 
bres. Cornell University. 


SEND FOR TERMS 


Full Index to each volume aud List of Authorities 
with each Subject 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


Fine Business Opportunity fer Enterprising 
cachers and Students. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


* 
| 
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Boston 


The Outlook 


GINN & COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Davis’s Physical Geography 
By WILLIAM M. Davis, Professor of Physical 
Geography in Harvard University. Aeady in Sep- 
tember. 


Gage’s Elements of Physics 


Revised and entirely Rewritten. By ALFRED P. 
GAGE, Instructor in Physics in the English High 
School, Boston. Ready in September. 


Hastings and Beach’s General Physics 


A College Text-Book. By CHARLEs S. HASTINGs, 
Professor of Physics in Yale University. and Fred- 
erick E. Beach, Assistant Professor of Physics in 
Yale University. Ready in September. 


Allen & Greenough’s New Czsar 


Seven Books. Edited by J. B. Greenough, Professor 
of Latin in Harvard University, B. L. D’Oo«GE, Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, and M. GRANT DANIELL, 
recently Principal of Chauncy-Hail School. Half 
leather, 616 pages. Fully illustrated. $1.25. 


Wentworth’s Advanced Arithmetic 


By G. A. WENTWORTH, author of “ Wentworth’s 
Series of Mathematics.” 400 pages. $1.00. 


Wentworth’s New School Algebra 
408 pages. $1.12. 


Wentworth and Hill’s Text-Book of 
Physics 

By G. A. WENTWORTH and G. A. HILL. 440 
pages. $1.15. 


Blaisdell’s Practical Physiology 


A Text-Book for High Schools. By ALserr F. 
BLAISOELL, M.D. 448 pages. $1.10. 


Selections from Landor 
Edited by W. B. S. CLlyMrER. 261 pages. $1.00. 
Atheneum Press Series. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner 


Edited by R. ADELAIDE WITHAM, Teacher of Eng- 
lish in Latin High School, Somerville, Mass. 252 
pages. 50cents. Standard English Classics. 


Send for descriptive circulars. Correspondence cordially 
invited, 


GINN & COTPIPANY, Publishers 


New York Atlanta 


Chicago 


For Instructors and Students 


A Simple Grammar of 
English Now in Use 


By JOHN EARLE, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Angl 
Saxon, University of Oxford, author of “ Engli. 
Prose: Its Elements, History, and Usage.” I2n 
$1.50. 


“ The book is a clear, careful, and scholarly treatise on t 
English Language and its use, that will be valuable to tea 
and to students of language everywhere.” — Washing: 

imes. 


Some Common Errors of Speech 


By ALFRED G. COMPTON. 16mo, 75 cents. 


Suggestions for the avoiding of certain classes of errors, ‘ 
gether with examples of bad and ot good usage. 


The Art of Phonography 


A Complete Instructor in the Best Method of Short 
hand for All Kinds of Verbatim Work, with the 
Author’s Latest Improvements. By JAMeEs l. 
MUNSON, official stenographer New York Suprem: 
Court, and author of the Munson System of Phonog 
raphy. New, revised edition. 12mo, $2.00. 


“It isthe most complete book of shorthand instruction that 
has ever been published.”— Springfield Republican. 


A Shorter Course in 
Munson Phonography 


Adapted for the Use of Schools and for Self-Instruc- 
tion. 12mo (in press). 


Putnam’s Nature-Study Pictures 


Designed for Practical Instruction and for Use in 
Decoration. 


STUDIES OF BIRDS. By Ws. E. D. Scor. 


A series of reproductions in facsimile from photographs 
North American Birds taken from nature and in their natura! 
environment. The plates are printed on sheets 12«9'¢ inches. 
in style suitable for class use, for the decoration of the walls 
of the schoolroom, and for framing as works of art. 

The plates are grouped in sections, comprising each from 
eight to fourteen subjects, and each section is put upin a stout 
manilla envelope. Price per section, 50 cents. 

Copies of single plates sent to instructors, as specimens o! 
the series, by mail paid, on receipt of Five Cents. 


Putnam’s Gem Pocket 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


64mo, flexible leather, 75 cents. 

This handy pronouncing dictionary, containing over (' 
pages and giving 25,000 words, is printed in exceptionally clear. 
readable type, on Bible paper. thus allowing the large numbe: 
of pages to compressed within the width of five-eighths of 
an inch. 


G. P. PUTNAII’S SONS 


27 & 29 West 23d St. - New York 
ROVAL HYMNAL 


JUST OU for the Sunday-School 


By Rev, Rosert Lowry and [ra D. SANKEY. 
‘Lhis new collection contains 232 pieces, the productions of over |'* 
prominent hymn writers. 
The best Sunday-school song book offered. 
$30 per 100 by express: 345¢c. each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


SH EET 10c. per copy, List free. 5,000 pieces. Vocal and 
Instrumental. Copyright music at discount prces 


MUSIC le F.G. ADAMS York 


we 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


New York City 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agenc y 


Oldest and best known in U. 
Ff stablished 1855. 3 East 14th N. YW. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth New Vo 
VM. O. PRATT. 


COLUMBIA New Y ork City led 
rofessional school o 
Teachers ( olumbia riv ereity tor 
training of general teachers 
College supervisors, principals, super. 
intendents, and instructors in normal # chools 
and colleges. Open to both sexes. ellow- 
ships and scholarships amounting to $5,750 an- 
nually. Catalogue sent on application to the 
Secretary. James E. Russet, Ph.D., Dean. 


1786 Broadway, New York City. 


The Elliman Training Class 
for Kindergartners 


year course. [5th year. Observa- 
tion and practice work in Kindergarten. 
Keopens in October, 1898S Address 

Mrs. A. M. ELLIMAN, 
care The Elliman School 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Kindergarten Training School. 


Classes for mothers in CHILD STUDY. 
Mrs.M.F.WaALTOon, 176 W.87th St.. New York. 


Ne YORK LAW &C HOOL, 35 
N issau_ St. New York C ity. “ Dwight 
Method” of Instruction, LL.B. intwo years; 
LL.M. inthree years. Highstandards. Pre- 
f' ares for bar ofall States Send for cata- 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


Miss Katherine L. Maltby’s School for Girls 


Provides. lst, for students who intend to complete a thorough course of academic work. 

2nd, for spec ial pupils and graduates of f high- schools and seminaries who wish to add to 
other attainments a year or more of final study inthe city. ITheschool is tavorably located on 
one of the broad streets of the Brooklyn Heights; it has abundant sunlight, excellent ventila- 
tion, and is but one half hour distance trom Twenty-third Street, New Yor The number 
of pupils i is limited. Particular attention is paid to the symmetrical de\ elopment of char- 
acter, and to the attainment of a liberal culture. To prepare students for life—tor the 
broad, earnest. responsible life that is now opening before all American eirls—is the end 
kept constantly in view. Special inducements to Art and Music pupils are offered by the 
rare collections, public rehearsals, and concerts of the city. ‘The beautiful suburbs of 
Brooklyn and New York invite to extended open-air diversion, and trequent excursions to 
points ot interest, by boat, carnages, and wiheaie, are arranged during the season. Circular 


No. 35 West 9th St. 
The Helburn For boys and girls. 
School Thoroughly Graded 
trom Kindergarten to 

High School. Reopens October 3d. 


The Misses Whiton and Bangs 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
43 West 47th Stieet, New York City, N.Y 
Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Depart- 
ments. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vasear, 
and Wellesley. Advanced courses and advan- 
tages of New York City for sfecia/ students. 


No. 8 West 83d St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


kva R. Murphy, Oswego Normal 
School: Miss Mary F. Gaylord, B A... 
Smith Colle ge, have purchased Miss Kelse 
School for Girls and ( hildren, which “ili be 
reopened on September 27th epartments, 
Kinde rgarten through College Preparatory 
A limited number of pupils will be received 
into the family. One aim of the school is to 
combine out-ot-door life (being but fou: doors 
trom Central Park) with city advantages of 
Art, Music, Drama, etc. Catalogues on 


application. 


Woman’s Medical College of the 

for Women 
New York Infirmary 
The 33d Annual Session opens October 
ISUS. Four years’ course. Instruction 
4 Lectures, Clinics, Recitations, and 
practical work in Laboratones and Dis- 
pensary of College, and in the Infirmary 

ind other City Hospitals. Address 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th Street. 


on application. Regular expense for school year, $550. Fall session opens September 29, 198. 


160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn Heights, New York 


New York City 


286-292 Washington Ave. Bresy n, 


St. Catharine’s Hall 


For girls and young women (;raduating 
and special courses. Superior advantages in 
music, art, modern languages, physical cvl- 
ture. Social recreation ir cine ulars address 

Miss Emma 0. Conro, Prin. 


S. Mary’s School (Episcopal) 


bee and Day School for Girls 


‘ollegiate, Preparatory, Primary ( ‘lasses, 
( Preparation Special Courses 
Sister Superior, East 46th St York. 


607 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Hom: Boarding and Day School 


For 
Rev Dr, and Mrs. Cuartes GARDNER 
(Mrs.Gardner,author of History in Rhyme 
College preparation. Superior musical ad- 
antages. 


241 LENOX AVE., COR. 122d ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Certificates accepted by Smith, Vassar. 
Wells, Wellesley. 
Miss MARY SCHOONMAKER, 
(Comprehe nes 


New York ; six Schools. 
University ~AW Se 


(with Da ind 

Evening s). 

Medical College, Graduate School, 

COL LEGGE. ‘or 

ad ss L. omp kins, Wash- 
ington Square, 


St. Tohn Baptist School 


231 Bast 17th Street, New Vork 


Resident and Day School for Girls. 
Preparation for College. Advantages in 
Music. Art, amd Modern L anguages. 
E,ghteenth year begins (ctober 3. Terms 
£300 to 8500. daress 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


— 


Principal. 


New York City 


mstitut Tisne French School, for young 


ladies and children. Lim- 
ited number of resident pupils received. 
Preparation for Vassar and Barnard. Re- 
opens Sept. oth. 533 West End Avenue. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Hate nour From New 


Miss Whitfield and Miss Bliss 


RoARDING AND Day ScHoor For GIRLS. 
All courses, regular and special 


41 Mount Morris Park, West 


Mrs. William ii. Wickham will reopen 


her home 


(;irls received who wish to study Art, 
Languages, etc Also college prep- 
Sixth year. 338 Lexington Avenue 


(ict. lst 
Music, 
aration 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Ethical Culture 
Schools 


109 West 54th St. 669 Madison Ave. 
Kindergarten, Primary, and Elementary 

Grades. High School, Kindergarten Normal 

Department. For particulars address 


1. F. REIGART, Superintendent. 


The Brooklyn Heights 
Seminary 


138-40 Montague Street, Brooklyn,¥. Y. 


An exceptionally well equipped boarding 
Fach department 
in charge of aspecialist. Certificate admits to 
Special attention to hygiene 
F orty-eighth year. 


and day school tor girls 


leading colleges 

and physica! culture. 
CLARA R. } 
Cornevia H. Principals. 
KATHARINE S. WoouwArD, 


NEW YORK 
BOARDING SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Knickerbocker Building 
Sth Avenue, cor. 14th St., New York 
Rooms Sto lZ. Office Hours, l) a.m to5 p.m 

Circulars and full information of select, 
nigh-grade Boarding Schools, city and coun- 
try. given parents. Special attention paid to 
out-of-town applicants. 

In writing, state sex and age of pupil and 
what State is preferred, as we have circulars 
frome very State in the Union, and schools for 
young ladies, young men, and children. 

Enclose stamp for 

Miss H. N. HANNAY, 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


High School; Fine , 
Domestic Science: Science 
Kindergartens: Libraries ; 
application to 


Departments: 
Domestic Art; 
and Tec hnology : 
(;ymnasium. Catalogues on 
secretary 


Voice Miss Florence FE. H. Marvin will 
receive at her home, &% Remsen 
Culture Street, Brooklyn, a few young 


ladies whe desire to cultivate their voices and 
obtain a pleasant home from October to June. 
Refers to Mr. Dudley Buc 
Bjdérksten. 


k and Mr. lheodor 
Circulars sent on application. 
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£ 


PARNASS US. 


and real MANLINESS with the hic AND NOBLEST 

his personality which awakens his ambitions, es strength of character, teaches him to think, and 
Individual attention and persona! direction paramount, Good 
-JAMES HALL 


discipline anc SV | with 


above all SELF-CO LoL- 


oard. pleasant home life. 


Island. 


to have a lofty _ ,08e and cirry it out. 
Rev 


NTs by that thorough intellectual an 
ALS OF FR. 


( alalogues. 


It satishes THE 


twenty hres miles from New York City, is located on one of the most healthful and beautiful spor; 
Prepares boys for all at and scientific schools, for business and life. 
moral training w hich 


It satisfies 
roduces SCHOLARSHIP 
BOY by its wise, yet firm 


Yale B.A.), Rosly i, L. I., N . 


New Y ork = 
BROOKLYN 


Adelphi College 


Lafayette Avenue, St. James Place 
and Clifton Place, 
Classical, Literary, and Scientific Courses. 
Co-educational, 


The Adelphi Academy 


Preparatory for college or business. Stu- 
dents admitted at any time. Session opeus 
Sept. 14, 1898. Special car without change 
from the Park Slope 
Ligvut- Gov. IMOTHY L. Wooprvurr, 

President of the ¢ vorporation. 

CHARLES H. Levermore, Ph 
President of the ‘aculty. 


“ Suburban to New York City.” 


The Misses Hickok’s for 


Girls 

Advantages of the country and close con- 
nection with the city. Lectures by professors 
n Columbia University. Morristown, N. 


California 


Girls’ Collegiate School, Los Angeles. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals. 
A beautiful home in superb climate. Advan- 
tages equal to the best of Eastern schools. 
Delicate girls receive special attention. 


Canada 


ALMA Thomas, 
Ontario, Canada 
The Leading Canadian College for 
Young Women. Literature, Science, Music, 
Fine Art, Elocution. Cookery, Commercial. 


Address R. |. WARNER. A.M.. Principal. 


Ontario Ladies’ College 
Withby, Ontario, Canada 


Uuder the patronage of the Countess of 
Aberdeen and Governor of Ontario. The 
largest and best equipped college tor women 
in Canada. Magnificent site overlooking 
Lake Ontario, New gymnasium, steam heat- 
ing, electric lighting, modern sanitation, &c. 
Apply for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal. 


Colorado 


University of Denver 


College of Liberal Arts, Schools of Med- 
icine, Law, Theology, Dentintry, Music, and 
Preparatory School Student ast year from 
33 States and 10 foreign countries. Able 
Faculties, Fine Equipment, Unequaled Cli- 
mate Expenses moderate. Address 
Chancellor McDowell, University Park, Colo. 


International Institution 
for Educational Travel 


This Institution, unique in its kind, with centers in England, France, and Germany, 


offers unparalleled opportunities to young 


lads tor learning ™ modern languages 


and for finishing their education by travel in Europe and the East. 


Dr. S. J. CHRISTEN, Director. 


Apply for circulars, references, and information to H. N. HANNAy, Representative 


for United States, Knickerbocker Building, Fifth Ave. and I4th St., 


New York City. 


Connecticut 


Worthington School 


BERLIN, CONN. 


Prepares girls for college. Refined home. 
Christian culture. Limited number. $400. 
Address Miss C. R. CHURCHILL. 


The Episcopal Academy 


CHESHIRE, CONN. 
The 104th Year 
Will begin Sept. 13, 1898. 
A Preparatory School of the highest order 
for College or for business. 
Ert Davipson Woovsury, M.A., Principal. 


ConneECTICUT, Harttord. 
Woodside Seminary 
Reopens September 28. 


Address for circular 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 


The Curtis School 


Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Ct. 
‘Twenty-fourth yeor under the original man- 
agement. Send for our suggestive book 
Clean associations and a most loyal atmos- 
phere. Home life: single rooms. $500. No 
new boy over thirteen years old. 

Frederick 8. Curtis. Principal. 


Fairfield Academy. Home School 
for Boys. Thorough mental and Feyece 
training. Healthful and attractive. FRANCIS 
H. Brewer, A.M., Principal, Fairfield, Conn. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 


Unexcelled Adva 


65th Year Opens 
September 28, 1898 


SEMINARY 
Graduates. 

Full pecmation 

on applica 


Mitchell. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Connecticut 


The Misses Ely and Corwine’s 
School for Girls. Greenwich, Conn. 


REOPENS SEPTEMBEK 2TH 


AND HOME for 10 
Academy, 72d year; Home, yom 

Noted tor successful mental, moral, and 

physical development of pupils. Thorough 

teaching, qemuine and beautiful home. ln- 

surpassed ealthfulness. References. 

a ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn, 


MISS J. B. BURBANK’S 


remy School for Young Girls 
417 Asy. Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


TACONIC SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Lakeville, Conn. 
Conducted on the principles of the New 
ucation. College prepa:ation. 
LLIZA Harpy Lorp, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph. 
Frank M. McMurry, Fh.D., 
Advisers to the Faculty. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


LAKEVILLE, CONN 
An endowed school devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, 
according to Yale and Harvard standard 
The next year begins Sept. Ith, 1898 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Mister. 


Send for catalogue to the 


Mystic Valley Institute 


MYSTIC, CONN. 
3ist YEAR. CHARTERED 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 


INGLESIDE-—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield © Co., Conn, 
Opens Tuesda October 4th, 1 
Mrs WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 


ae 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES v 


CHE ENOWETH INSTITUT 


teachers. 


building. 


Advantages of the National Capital. 


receive special lessons, 


1342 Vermont Avenue and Iowa Circle 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Select boarding school for young ladies. 


Ladies 


desiring to take a course of instruction in 
any branch, or desiring to spend the winter 


in Washington City for general culture, may 


Complete corps of 


Hot water heat throughout the 
Send for circular. 


Miss MARY DAVENPORT CHENOWETH, Principal 
Mrs. ELIZABETH C. SLOAN, Associate Principal 


Connecticut 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


1660—1898 
"repares tor college and scientific school. 
Petey classes and close supervision. For 
catalogue address Geoxce L Fox, Rector. 


(Boys), New Mil- 
RECTORY SCHOOL ford, Litchfield 
Co, Conn. Thorough preparatory work. 
Numbers limited. Sroeed ike influence. 
Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Rector. 


Norfolk, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


The Robbins School 


Fifteenth year begins Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 14, L898. 
HOWARD W. CARTER, Principal. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Ladies 
Certificate admits to best colleges. Fine 
elective courses. laboratory, 
delightful home. M. E. MEAD, Prin.., 
Hillside,” ‘Conn, 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Pri- 
mary, Academic. and College 
courses. Music, Art, and the Languages. 
.aretul attention to morals and manners 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Norwich Art School ‘Nerwich. 


\)tters unexcelled opportunities for study of 
drawing, painting, design, to students ot both 
sexes. School attached to Slater Museum. 
(,eneral education may be carried forward in 
classes, tsught by teachers of Free Academy. 
\ limited number of girls will be received 
into a home where every advantage is found. 
Terms moderate. For full particulars ad- 
dress Miss Juliet W. Robinso 
ROBERT P. KEEP, Principal. 


STAMFORD, CONN&CTICUT 


MR. KING’S SCHOOL 


College or business preparation, One hun- 
dred and twelve boys successfully pegpared 
for college Ten boarding pupils. Special 
core for young boys. Refers to Dean Yale 

ollege. 


The University School 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Thorough Preparation for the Leading Universities 
There is a system of education which is exactly adapted to the best 


development of a boy’s mind—ées/ fits him for colleg 
It is the aim of the University School to 


study, or success in business. 


e, or professional 


teach that system. Results already attained prove that the School ts 


conducted along right lines. 


Special features are the 


early age at which 


pupils are received, the work in Sloyd, and the care given to the Boarding 


Department. 


Send for prospectus. VINCENT C. PECK (Yale), Head Master. 


Connecticut 


BETTS ACADEMY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 60th year. 


Thorough preparation for college or busi 
ness 

Special advantages for students desiring to 
save time preparation. 

INDIVIDUAL attention im the prepara- 
tion of lessons and the tormation of correct 
habits of study 

Companionable HOME Lire Large grounds 
acapted to athletics cog! outdoor sports. 

1. J. BETTS, M.A. (Vale), Principal. 


Miss Low’s School 
for Girls 


Miss LOW and Miss HEYWOOD, Principals 
Stamford, Connecticut 


W ASHINGTON (Litchfield Co.) ConnectTicu1 
THE RIDGE 
Home and Preparatory Schoo! for Boys. 
$700. No extras. Reopens Oct.3. WILLIAM 
G. BrinsMApDs (Harvard), Principal 


WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


The Choate School 
for Boys 


References: _ 
Hon. Wm. G. Choate, New York. 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston. 
Dr. Francis Bacon, New Haven. 
Hon. Nathaniel Shipmen, Hartford. 
2'2 hours from New York. Address 
MARK PITMAN, A.M., Principal. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


STAMFORD, CONN. Academic, College 
Preparatory, and Special Courses. Miss 
Aiken’s Method of Mind- -training. For cir- 
cular address Mrs. Harriet BEECHER 
Scovitte Devan, Wellesley B.A., Principal. 


HAYDEN HALL (formerly Young 


Ladies’ Inatitate) 

A Home School tor Girls. Its certificate 

admits to five leading colleges. Thorough 

instruction and kind care. Terms $350 to 

500. For circulars address Miss J. 
ILLIAMS, Windsor, Conn. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


MOUNT VERNON 
SEMINARY 


Corner M and Eleventh Streets, ¥. W. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies and Little Girls 


Primary, preparatory, and collegiate 
depart ments. Faeseut h training in al! 
branches in accordance with best modern 
methods. Spacious buildings recently 
erected especially tor school purposes. 
Ample playgrounds and tennis court. 
Twenty-fourth year opens October fourth. 
For turther information apply to 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, 
Principal. 
Mrs. ADELIA GATES HENSLEY 


Associate Principal. 


District or Cotumpr1a, Washington, 
Chevy Chase 
French and English School 


for (iirls. Suburb of Washington. French 
the lancuace of the house. Principal, Mile. 
L. M Houligny Assistant Principal, Miss C. 


Pettierew. City Post Office. Washington. D.C. 


District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 


Gunston Institute 


A Select Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. Send for catalogue 
Mir. and Mrs. Bevertey R. Mason. 


lllinois 


Chicago Free Kindergarten 
Normal Training School 


Eva B. Wurrmore, Gen. Supt. Anwa 
Brvan, Prin. Address Free KINDERGARTEN 
Associa TIon, Armour INstTiTUTE oF TECH- 
NOLOGY, 33d St.and Armour Ave.,Chicago, 
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vi SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Illinois 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Northwestern University 
SchoolofOratory 


ROBERT McLEAN CUMNOCE, A.M., 
Director 


Elocution, English, Physical Culture. 
Twelve instructors. Attendance last year 
601. Only School of Oratory in America 
that has a_building especially: designed 
for its work and used exclusively by its 
om. Two private lessons a week dur 

course. Scholarships yielding 

150 yearly furnished to needy and mer- 
For catalogue and full 
CUMNOCK. 


students. 
information apply to R. L. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


, secretary. 


MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 


OF 


The University of Chicago 


College preparation for both sexes. Intro- 
ductory reas for young pons. ‘aculty all col- 
lege graduates. New Hall (opened 1897) and 
Haskell Hall (ready 1898) for young men. 
Morgan Hall (remodeled 1898) for young 
women. New athletic field. Expenses. $250 
to $400 per year. Pure airand water. Address 

he Dean of the Academy, Morgan Park, III. 


Bunker Hill, 


BUNKER HILL 
MILITARY ACADEMY}: 


Sixteenth year. A superior home and 
school unexcelled for large or small boys. 
Its certificate admits to many colleges. 
Col. Samuel L. Stiver, A.M., B.D., Supt. 


HOME STUDY 
The University of Chicago 


Offers 150 courses by correspondence in 
coliege and university subjects under the 

rsonal direction of its instructors. 
Vork may begin at any time. For infor- 

mation address THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO, CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY 
DEPARTMENT, Division T, Chicago, IIL 


1800-4 TITLE AND TrRuUsT BUILDING, 
>HICAGO, ILI. 


Chicago College of Law 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF 
LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 
Hon. T. A. Moran, LL.D., Dean. Ses- 
sions each week-day evening. Three-year 
course leading to degree LL.B. For in- 
formation address 
E. E. BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary. 


151 Throop Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 


University Extension and Non-Resi- 
dent Courses (including post-graduate) 
lead to the usual College degrees, without 
residence. Instruction by mail in any 
desired subject. Established 12 years. Ad- 
dress F. W. HARKINS, Ph.D., Chancellor 


Illinois 


K HALL.— Boarding- 
School tor Girls in Kenilworth, a beau- 

tiful North Shore suburb of Chicago. De- 
lightful home, thorough instruction. Address 
Mrs. 3 Mary Keves Bascock, Kenilworth. 


Godfrey, Illinois 


MONTICELLO 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Opens the 6lst year September 2%. 
Full and Superior Faculty. Depart- 
ments tor English, Latin, Greek, Ge» 
man, French, Science, Music, Art, 
Physical Culture. Address 

Miss H. N. HASKELL, Principal. 


ERRY HALL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG yom E.N.—College Prepara- 
tory, Junior College, Elective courses, Vocal 
and Instrumental | ny F-locution, Physical 
Certific ate adinits to S sith. assar, 
Vellesley and LakeForest Colleges. Address 
Mice SaBRA L. Sarcent, Lake Forest, II). 


MrT. CARROLL, ILLINOIS. 
The Frances Shimer 
Academy 


Of the University of Gormorty 
Mt. Carroll Seminary). ome School 
for Girls. Prepares college. 
Music, Art. Moderate Expense. 

Fall term opens September 13. 

Rev. Wo. P. Dean. 


Rockford College for Women 


Fall term opens W ednesday, Sept. 14, 1898. 
Classical and Scientific courses. Specially 
organized departments of Music and . 
Well-equipped Library and Laboratories, fine 

(Gymnasium. Resident Physician. For cata- 
logues, address 
PRESIDENT, RockrorD COLLEG 
Lock Box 9, Rockford. lil. 


Florida 


Winter Park, Florida 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Fourteenth Year begins Oct. 6. 1898. Col- 
lege. Preparatory School, Music. Art. Normal! 
and Business Schools. (Good buildings. beau- 
tiful location. Healthfulness unexcelled 
Kighteen teachers. Library of 3,000 Volumes. 
A winter resort for students from all parts of 


the North. Send for catalogue to 
GEORGE M. WARD, 
Indiana 


Westminster 
Seminary 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


INDIANA SYNODICAL SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


An exceptional school with special 
methods, securing special results. 
Explained in illustrated year-book. 
Languages, Music, Art, Physical 


Culture. 
Cc. B. SHARP, D. B. WELLS, Principals. 


Maryland 


JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
TWENTY-THIRD YEAR 
Beginning October 1, 1898 


President: Daniret C. GILMAN; Dean oy 
the Medical School: H. Weicn: 
Dean of thé College: Fowarv H. GRirrin. 

Instruction 
For GRADUATE STUDENTS: 

(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. 
(Courses for candidates for the de- 
gree of Ph.D ) 

(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candi- 
dates for the degree of M.D.: 
courses for physicians ) 


For UNDERGRADUATES: 
(c) As candidates for the degree of RB A. 
(d) As special students. 
Libraries 
85,00 volumes. 
130,000 volumes. 
180,000 volumes. 


University, 
Peabody Institute, 
Pratt Library, 


Directors 
Henry A. Rowland. 
Electricity. Louis Duncan. 
Chemistry. lra Remsen. 


Geology and Mineralogy, d/ B. Clark 
illiam B. Clark. 


Laboratories 
Physics. 


Zoilogy. William K. Brooks 
Anatomy. Franklin P. Mail. 
Physiology. H. Howell. 


Pathology and Bacteriology. 
Villiam H, Welch. 


Pharmacology. A bel. 


Physiolegical ‘an J. Abel. 
OWN 


Clinical Medicine William Osler. 


Seminaries Directors 
Greek. Basil L. Gidersleeve 
Latin. Minton Warren. 
Sanskrit. Maurice Bloomfield 
Semitic. aul Haupt. 
German. Henry Wood 
Romance. 1. Marshall Elliott 
English. James HW’. Bright 
History. Herbert B. Adams 


Sidney Sherwood. 
Thomas Craig. 


Economics. 
Mathematics. 


Physics. Joseph S. A mes. 
Astronomy. Charles L. Poor. 
Undergraduate Courses (leading to 
B.A.) 
Crroups 


l. Classical 
(the “ old collewe course ™). 
2. Matnematical-Physical 
(leading up to Engineering). 
3. Chemical- biologic 
(leading up to Medicine). 
4. Geological Biological. 
5. Latin “Mathematic al. 
6. Historical-Political 
(leading up to Law). 
7. 


Serial Publications Editors 
Mathematics (vol. XX). 7Aomas Craig. 
Chemistry (vol. XX). /ra Remsen. 
Philology (vol. XIX). Aasi/ L. Gildersleeve. 
History (vol. XV1). Averdert B. Adams. 
Modern Languages (vol. XIII). 

A. Marshall Elliott 
Biology (vol. IV). William K. Brooks. 
Assyriology (vol. 1V). Paul Haupt. 


Experimental Medicine (vol. I'1). 
‘elch. 


Programmes of the Courses offered to 
graduate students in Philosophy and the 
Arts, and in the School ot Medicine, and also 
of the U ndergraduate or Collegiate Courses, 
will be sent on application to the Registrar. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Mitchells Boys’ School 


is a strictly select family school, located at 
Billerica, a pleasant little town nineteen miles 
from Boston. The number of scholars is limited 
to forty. Since there are eight instructors, be- 

sides the matron and school physici: in, each pupil 
receives a separate and special attention that 
insures the best possible results. The buildings 
are new, with all modern sanitary improvements. 
Outdoor sports may be found here in perfection : 


Vil 


River, 
ball. 


schoo 


year. 


swimming, rowing, 
and baseball, 
and gymnasium exercises 
is ample room on the sixty 
property. 

ive 
technology, 
training given to young 
Send for circular to 


M. C. MITCHELL, 


and fishing, on the Concord 
lawn tennis, cricket, foot- 
for which there 
acres included in the 
Military training is an attract- 
fhe courses of study fit for college, 
and business. Special care and 
boys. Rate, $500 per 


M.A., Principal, 
BILLERICA, MASS 


Maryland 


KALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
The Woman’s College 
of Baltimore 


Young women who are well 
ywrepared for admission to col- 
con and who are willing to 
undertake exacting work of 
the highest college grade, are 
invited to send fora Program 
of the Woman’s College of 
Baltimore. 
JOHN F, GoucHuer, 
President. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Reopens September 28th, 1898. 
th year. 
Mrs. H_ P. Lereaverr, Principal 


Miss E. D. Hunt ey, Associate Principal. 
\22 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore,Md. 


Easton, Maryland 
Nautical Academy 


Rowing, Sailing, Riding, Boat- 
Bullding, Swimming, Cruising. An 
ideal school for boys. Preparatory 
for Annapolis and the colleges. 
Send for register. 


Maine 


WATERVILLE, MAINE 


Colby University 


Chartered in 1820. Men’s College 138 
students: Women’s College 73. Fifteen 
protessors ; classical course with 70 elec- 
tives, Excellent library of 32,000 vols. 
(nique Physical Laboratory. Large 
(;eolovical cabinet. Ball field and track. 
(;symnasium and baths. Tuition $96). 
schok urship a 


id. 
NATH’L BLU TLER, D.D., President. 


rH, Maine. —North Yarmouth 
Academ Thorough preparation for 
Harvard, Bow oin. Weilesley, and other 
leading colleges. Delightful location. Terms 
moderate, Snow, A.M.., Prin. 


ationa 
a por 


> 


rk 


minary 
or Young 
Women’ 


Washington 
D. C. 


Suburbs 


steam 


and elec- 


tric cars. $75,000 
buildings. Gymna- 
sium. Beautiful 


grounds. 22 teach- 


> ers. No examina- 
tions. A. bright, 
cheery. artistic 


home. Character building. 
velops womanly women. 


tion to live in Washington.” 


Amusements provided. 
Sight-seeing every 


sf 
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Social advantages. De- 
Monday. “It is a liberal educa- 
Catalog sent. 


Box 110, Forest Glen, Md. 


mamtucky 


Massachusetts 


SCIENCE HILL 


An English and classical schooi for girls. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley and Vassar. 
Seventy-fourth annual session begins Sept. 7 


198. Mrs W.T POYNTER, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Massachusetts 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school. 

Buildings of modern construction. New Sci- 

ence Hall, seven groups of laboratories 

Manual training nfiirmary. (;ymnasium 

Oval and cindertrack. 65th year begins Sept. 
] A.M., Prin. 


AMHERST, MASS. 
MRS. W. D. HERRICK’S 
Home School for Backward Boys 


open through SUMMER. 


Oak Grove Home School for Girls 


Amherst, Mass.—Reopens September 

2ist. 1898, ‘Certificate admits to Smith and 

W elles ley 

Miss V ryling w peer Buffum, A.B., 
Principal. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


Home School for Young Ladies 
Amherst, Mass. Reopens Sept. 22, 1398. 


ABBOT ACADEMY Mass” 
Andover, Mass. 

Begins its 70th year September 15, 1898, offer- 

ing enlarged opportunities; three Seminary 


Courses of Studies. and_a College Fitting 
Course. Address Miss Fuirty A FANS, 
Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRargr. 


Cushing Academy 
ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 
Before deciding upon a school you should 
examine the advantages offered at Cushing 
Academy. Catalogues sent on application to 


H. S. COWELL, A.M., Prin. 


The Fisk 
Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place. 
i114 Cent. Bdge... Minneapolis 
622 Temple Blk., Kansas City. 
525 Stimson lk.. los Angeles. 
1% Fifth Ave... New York. 
1242 St., Washi ington. 
730 ooper Bdg Denver 
Agency Manual free $ King St., Toronto 


Roston 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For 
circulars address the Acting Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 
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The Phillips 
Exeter Academy 


One of the oldest preparatory schools in 
the United States. 
Sept. l4th, 1898. Aims to furnish the ele- 
ments of a solid education. 
to cultivate self-control, truthfulness, a right 
sense of honor. The instruction is thorough 
and accurate. Six important buildings have 
been added since 1872, Eighty scholarships 

- awarded to students of high standing. For 
catalogue and illustrated supplement address 
Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


116th year begins 


Assists students 


Massachusetts Massachusetts Massachusetts 
Roxbury Latin School 3 AUBURNDALE, MASS. (10 miles 
BOSTON, MASS. trom Bosto FoR YOUNG 
The Trustees of the Roxbury Latin School aval nVeTS| AS 
take ple: roomy im a. momneian that the Head L ELL SEMINARY 
Peaster of the has consentas suggests fo gor king a schoo! 
into his family the coming year a few boys Ww consideration o ollowing points in i 
not more than six, betwen twelve and eight- LA RENCE methods ; 
een years of age, who wish to-attend the SCIENTIFIC Ist. Its special care of health. 


above School. For terms and further infor- 
mation address WM. COLLAR, Head 
Master, 108 Maple St., oekeull Mass. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Miss Frances V. Emerson's 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
FOR GIRLS 


Removed to 401 Beacon Street 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey’s 
School for Girls 


25 CHESTNUT STREET, BOSTON 


Circular on application. A personal inter- 
view necessarv for admission. 


raining of ATTENDANTS for 
1e SI Mass. Emergency 

and Hygiene Association begins courses in 
training attendants for convalescents and 
chronic cases, &c., Oct. 17, Nov. 14, Feb. 27 and 
March 27. Fee $15 for nine weeks’ course. 
Particulars of Dr. Anna G,. RICHARDSON, 
Instructor, 92 Charles St., Boston, 3 to 5 P.M. 


PossE GYMNASIUM 


10th year begins Wednesday. Septem- 
ber 21, 1898. Normal courses of two and 
three years for men and women. Medical 
gymnastics a specialty. Hospital clin- 
ics. Dormitory for students. 
BARONESS ROSE POSSE, 
23 Irvington St., Boston. 


chool of Domestic Science and 
Christian Work, B. Y. W. C. A.— 

Courses for ‘Teachers, Matrons. Home-mak- 
ers, City Missionaries, Pastor's Assistants, 
VY. W.C. A. Secretaries. etc. Eleventh year. 
Address for circulars, Principal of School of 
Domestic Science and Christian Work, 52 
Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL... 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


Civil Engineering. Chemistry. 
Mechanical Engineering. Geology. 
Electrical Engineering. Biology. 


Mining and Metallurgy. General Science. 

Architecture. Science for Teachers. 

Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation 
for Medical Schools). 


lor Descriptive Pamphlet, apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, secretary 


N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TheCambridge School 


A Sevect ScHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Terms high. No“ extras.” 
Mr. ARILHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


‘*One of the most desirable pre- 
paratory schools in New England.” 
—Wnm. T. Harris, U. S. Com’r of Education 


Situated in Old Concord, Mass , 20 miles 
from Boston, A Home as well asa School 
for the training boys. College 
preparation. a A spec ity. Elementary classes. 

MES 8S. GARLAND, Principal. 


Dan Massachusetts. 
Willara. Hail for Girls 
College preparatory, an pecial courses. 
Tweltth year. Sarah M.D. Principal. 


DICKINSON HIGH SCHOOL 
100th year begins Sept. 7. Expenses $150. 

D. F. CARPENTER, Principal, Deerfield, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. Forthe higher education 
of young women. Classical and Scientific 
course of study, veparators 
Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. iss Ida C. 
Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


MISS HYDE’S 
Home School for Little Girls 
Framingham, Mass. 

A pleasant country home, with special care 
of health and habits. Thorough instruction 
by trained teachers. Number limited to eight 


Resident Nurse supervising work, diet, 
and exercise; abundant food in good variety 
and well cooked : early and long sleep; a fine 

ymnasium, furnishe by Dr. Sargent, 

arvard ; bowling alley and swim ming- -bat 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 
2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity th necessitates and 
helps to furnish the best 
many specialists: with one hundred and 
twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. Four 
course ; some to college work: 
in others, planned rather for home and 
womans? life. Two studies required and two 
to be chosen from a list of eight or ten elec- 
tives. One preparatory year. Special stu- 
dents admitted if eighteen years or over or 
graduates of high schools. 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited num- 
ber (many declined every fall for lack of 
room); personal oversight in habits, manners, 
care of person, room, etc. ; comforts not 
stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual! 
departments 

ioneer_ school in_ scientific teaching of 
Cooking, Millinery, Dress-Cutting, Business 

w for Women. Home Sanitation, Swim- 
ming. 

Regular expense — school year, $500, For 
illustrated catalo address (mentioning 
The Outlook). "G. *BRAGDON. Prin. 


GREENFIELD, MA 


Prospect Hill School ‘for Girls 
A thorough education with good home 
influence. E 1869. Illustrated circu- 
r. iss IDA OSTER, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, ' Principals 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. 
Apply to Mrs. E.P. UnperuiLt, Lowell, Mass. 


WHITTIER HOPE SCHOOL 


MERRIMAC, MASS. New buildings 

a twenty girls. College preparatory and 
cial courses. bg year begins Sept. ha 
erms $300. . B. RUSSELL, 


Walnut Hill School for Girls 


Natick, Mass.— Near Wellesley and Boston. 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. 
Advanced work. Preparation for Kindergar- 
ten Normal olf, tennis, basket-ball. 
Illustrated catal ogue 

Miss Conant and MissBicetow, Principals 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


36 to 40 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Ninth = begins 20 September. A home and day school for a limited number which provides fully for 
Classics, Sciences, Modern Languages, Manual Training, Physical Training, Music and 
English. Its courses are primary, intermediate and college preparatory. 
It receives boys between the ages of 6 and 18. Announcement on application. 


SHATTUCK SCHOO 


is the prominent Military Preparatory School in the West; 
its training up to that of the best Eastern schools; and 
its climate more invigorating than that of any of them 
for Eastern and Southern boys. 
for the young man of enterprise. 
creased by his being educated in its atmosphere, with 
Western ideas, and association with Western boys. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 

before deciding on a school for your boy. 

Rev. J. DOBBIN, 
ABBOTT, U.S.A., Retired, 


Lieut. A. T. 


Faribault 
Minnesota 


The West is the place 
His chances are in- 


D.D., Rector thirty-one years. 


Commandant thirteen years. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


NorTon, MASSACHUSETTS 


Wheaton Seminary men. 28 les 


from Boston. Advanced courses for h igh, 
school graduates and others not wishing full 
college course. Also college preparsto = 
special. Advantages in art and music. Gy 

nasium and ample grounds. 64th year ouune 
Sept. 14. For circular and illustrations ad 
dress Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., President. 


South Byfield, 
Academy 
ounded 1763. 


Classical, Academic, and Eng- 
lish courses. Individual instruction. The 
terms, $500 a year, includes all necessary 
expenses, except books. Fall term begins 
September 14,1898. Pertey L. Horne, A.M. 


With reach of everv church. All the ad- 
vantages of the Bible Normal College 
Springfield, Mass., in Bible study, child 
study, Principles ot religious teaching, Soci- 
olog ry. and Missions in a Special Course 
“Fen Weeks, beginning Sept. Mth. 
Boart room, and tuition, $45. 500 churches 
from Maine to Cal. should be represented. 
Scores of educators pastors, ana business 
men have sai “We unreservedly indorse 
the present aim ‘of the Bible Normal College 
We believe that in trying to work out the 
problems relating to ow educational side ot 
ce ligious work the institution is pioneering an 
idea of supreme importance to a world-wide 
Christian civilization.” Dixon, Pres 
Kible Normal College, Springfield, Mass. 


“THE ELMS” Spring held. Massa- 


setts. Home, Day, 
and Music School for Girls. English . Music, 
Special, and College Preparatory Courses. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, and 
Wellesley. MISS PORTER, Principal 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


A home school for girls. 


Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban, Mass. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
—A grand place for sound health and steady 
work. Onl good boys desired. Location 
unsurpasse es healthfulness. Instruction 
individual and thorough Fits for college 
Edward Augustine Benner, Weilesley, Mass. 


Howard Seminary sirls and Young W o- 

men, West Bridgewater, 
Mass. l6th year opens Sept. 20,1898. ‘Terms $350 
per year. Academic, Colle ge-P reparatory, 
and Special courses. Music, and Elocu- 
tion. Well-equipped (Tot and Laborato- 
ries, fine Gymnasium. Attractive and health- 
ful location. Miss Sarah E. Laughton, Prin. 


Wesleyan Academy , 


Sexes. Nine Courses. S talhean in Clas- 
sics, Arts, and Music. Enlarged endowment 
insures superior aivantawes at moderate ex 
ense &2d year nog Sept. 14, 1898. Forcata- 
ogue, addons Rev. Wm. R NewuHa .t.Prin 


Miss Kimball's School “orcester, 


An English. French, and 
and Day School for Girls. College Prepara- 
tory, ntermediate, cademic, Literary, 
Music, and Special courses. Excellent gym- 
nasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 


Michigan 


Journalism instruction by 
Mai/ Only.—A 
thorough and scientific course 
adapt m to the individual! needs of 
writers ong established. Re- 
sponsible, Successful, Instructors 
experienced and competent. 
Students successful and 
Erased Best of references. 
rite for desc riptive cata 
logue. Itis sent free. Address 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Journalism, No 35 
Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich 


The Dana Hall School 


For Girls, Wellesley, Mass. 


Eighteenth year begins September 2ist, 
1998, information addre 


HE MISSES EASTMAN 


ICHIGAN.—The Detroit Home 
and Day School. 2ist year ovens 
September 23d. Certificates admit to Vassar 
Smith, Wellesley. and the University ‘ot 
Michigan. 20 received in the school family. 
Ella M, Liggett, A.B.. Prin. Jeannette M. 
Liggett, Associate. 73 Stimson lace, Detroit. 


Michigan 
Military Academy 


Orchard Lake, Michigan. % miles from 
Detroit. 2istyear. A high st: and: ird of intel- 
lectual and moral! culture. ‘Thorough tram- 
ing for collewe or business. Library of 10,100 
volumes and new Ry! mnasium. Exceptional 
advantages for physi culture. Discipline 
military. Illlustr: ‘ logue sent on appli- 
cation. Col. Jd. Sumner Rogers, Supt. 


Missouri 


Sr. Lov rs, Missouri. 


"Varsity Elec. R. R. via Lindell R. R. 


Forest Park University 


FOR WOMEN 
College of Mu- 


Thoroug rh Collezwe course 
kK 


sic, roewger, Iirector: Anna Metcalf, 
Voice; Parisi, Violin. Pipe Organ, Elocu- 
tion, Art Board and tuition, $2) to $275. 


Ade lress ale ogue, 
ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, Pres. 


New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 
rhe 116th year begins Sept. M nt 

Scholarships awarded to students of Rich 

standing. Six important buildings added 

since 1X72. For catalogue address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


New London, New Hampshire 


ACADEMY 


$200 to $250 a year. Coeducational. 46th 
year. Health and Education in a beauti- 
ful country town. Five Complete Courses 
of Study. Fine Gymnasium. Steam heat 
in all the buildings. Send for Catalogue 
Rev. GEO, W. GILE, President. 
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x SCHOOLS 


COLLEGES 


CORNER OF DINING-ROOM 


Preparation. 


Life study. 


and room, 


Mrs. Dorr’s School for Girls 


Specializes in: 

lst— Thorough school equipment. 

2d— Modern Educational Methods. 

3d—Trained Teachers. 

4th—Its broadly planned course of study, including College 


The Aiken System of Memory and Observation training, 


Location in Orange Mountains, 530 minutes from New York. 
School and home buildings, separate, on the same grounds. 
The Home Department specializes in: 

lst—The care of health. 

2d—The appointments of a refined home. 

3d—Personal oversight of manners, diction, care of person 


4th—Cultivating a taste for the best in books, art, and music 


Mrs. J. V. N. DORR, Principal. 


Mountain Station, Orange, N. J. 


New Hampshire 


DOW ACADEMY 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
Expenses low. ag antages high. Forpar- 
ticulars address F. W. Ernst. A.M.,Principa!. 


New Jersey 


Bordentown 
Female College 
Bordentown, N./. 


Keep a girl bury: 
keep her well; keep her 
ood surroundings, 
she wil: probably 
grow up a lady. 

Not all our pupils 
may become scholars, 
but all may become 
Christian women. W 
believe the moral culture to be of equal im- 
portance to the mental. We invite your in- 

ection. Write for cotarouye to 

7. Shultz, A Head Master. 
D.D., President. 


A thoroughly safe school for boys. “ 7he dest” 

is ouraim. Careful preparation for college or 
business. Terms $400.00. A liberal discount 
to sons of clergymen. 53d year begins Sept. 21, 
1898. Rev. C. ©. Head Master. 


Burlington, New Jersey 


ST. MARY’S HALL 


Well equipped for modern educational 
methods. Superior advantages 1n instru- 
mental and vocal music and art. Christ- 
mas Term begins September 21, 1598. 
Miss CHARLOTTE TitTcomp, Principal. 


Coll. Prep’tr 
Edgewater-on-Palisades, N. J. 
Amid forests, opposite N. Y. City. Special 
nstruction and Christian care for6 pupils in 
Principal's home. City advantages. $400. 


ENGLEwoop, New JERSEY 
The Englewood School for Boys, 
with Home Department {ultured 
one of the most beautifel suburbs of New 
York City. James B. Parsons, A.M. 


ENGLEwoop, New ('¢ hour from 


New 


Dwight School for Girls 


year. § for College. Spe- 
cial Courses. iss CREIGHTON, 
Miss FARRAR, Principals 


Wt 
7 
\ 
\ 
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tary. 


BORDENTOWN 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


The atmosphere here is good—the influence is 
religious, but not sectarian—the discipline is mili- 


‘The course of study tends to develop the best 


there is in a boy—discourage what is not so good: 
prepares him to enter any college or technical 
school in the land—or the practical duties of life 
Book of description /ree. 
MAJOR 7. D. LANDON. Commandant. 
REV. 7. H. LANDON, A.M.,Principal 


New Jersey 


Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls 


Collegiate and special courses of study. 
ENGLEWooD, New Jersey 


Hack 
Hackettstown Institute yckey'stown. 


Co-educational. Prepares for the best Col- 
leges. Music, Art, Elocution, and Commercial 
Branches. Best building ol its class. Loca- 
tion unsurpassed. $255 per annum. Catalogue 
tree. Rev. W. P. Fercuson, Ph.D., Pres. 


Peddie Institute 


For Young Men and Women 


Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
Teaching, Business. Courses in Ger- 
man, French, Music, Art. 3ist year 
opens Sept. l4th. Address 

R. W. SWETLAND, Principal, 
Hightstown,N. J. 


MATAWAN, N. J. 
Glenwood Collegiate Institute 


Offers the best educational facilities for boys 
and girls, and for young men preparing for 
college or business, with half the expense or 
many similar first-class Boarding Schools. 
Graduates enter college on certificate of Prin- 
cipal Asuccesstul record of over sixty years 
entitles Glenwood to the confidence of parents 
and guardians seeking a Home School for 
their children. Reopens Sept 21, 1898. Resident 
pupils limited. Prof.C.G. Brower, Principal. 


he Norwood School for Girls.— 
Certificate admits to Smith College and 
Woman's College of Baltimore. Special 
Courses. 21 Walnut St., Newark, N. J: 
Miss SERGEANT. The Misses Tyier 


Miss Townsend’s School 


Academic and college preparatory departm’ts. 
Special courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


New Jersey 


Montcdair Military Academy, 
Montclair. N./. 
JOHN G. MACVICAR Head Master. 
. 


Commandant. 


RUTGERS PREPARAT 
for Boys, New Brunswick, N. J. Founded 176. 
Exuiot R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 


T” Misses Timlow 


“ Cloverside,’ Nutley, N./. 


A cultured, healthful, and beautiful 
home for six girls. Also day school. 
Pupils are under the personal guidance ot 
resident teachers. Sympathetic and care 
ful training for motherless girls. Al! 
courses are offered, with particular atten- 
tion to those that develop refinement and 
true womanhood. 

Bishop Starkey, 
REFERENCES : } Gen Horace Porter, 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford. 


ome Boarding School, Old Bridge, 

J.—Established 1856. Ages 4 to 15. 

Boys ondes 10. Terms, $180 to $250, includ- 
ing vacations. Miss Conov ER, Principal. 


Pompton, New JERSEY. 


The Henry C. de Mille 


ScHOoL FOR GIRLS. 


Girls fitted for home life 
as well as for college. Spe- 
cial care given to delicate 
girls. Athletics, wheeling. 
etc., under careful guidance 
Young girls of twelve may 
begin preperation, tor col- 
eee, ome training given 

all. Junior and 
courses. Send illustrated catalogu 
M . C. pe MILLe, Principal. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


33a year. Academic, Ad- 
vanced, and College Prepar- 


atory courses. Diplomas 
given in each. Certificate 


admits to Vassar and Wel- 
lesley. Special courses in 
Art, Music, and Literature. 
One and a half hours from 
New York. 


THE MISSES MACKIE’S School for Girls 


MISS JOHNSON AND MISS ALCOTT’S 


Private School and Kindergarten 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Ninth year begins 


of a refined home. 


Thursday, 
Realizing that there are various reasons which make it desir- 
able to send little girls away to school, a limited number of 
pupils, between the ages of four and fourteen, will be received 
into the family and given the necessary care and advantages 
The house, which is large and commodious, 
steam heated, lighted with gas and surrounded by ample, 
well-shaded grounds, combines to an unusual extent the ad- 
vantages of town and country life. 


327 King Street, Port Chester, N. Y. 


September twenty-ninth. 


For circular address 


New Jersey 


New York 


Princeton Preparatory School 
(ives individual attention to a limited num- 
ber of pupils, preparing them to enter Prince- 
ton or any merican College Endorsed 
by the President and Dean of Princeton 
University. Healthtul surroundings; athletic 
rts. For catalogue address 
FINE, Head Master. Princeton. 
UMMIT, N. ]., near New York. Kent 
Place School for Girls. Estate of Chan- 
cellor Kent. Certificate adm:ts to Wellesley, 
Smith, and Vassar. Mrs. Sarah Woodman 
Paul (formerly of Wellesley College), Prin- 


cipal. President of Board of irectors, 
Hamilton W. Mabie. L.H.D 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Nine resident pupils to whom individual 
care is given. Home comforts and refine- 

ments combined with strict discipline 
lames Hearp, A.M.., Principal, Summit, N.]. 


_ New York 
es School | 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
Preparation for all colleges. Special Stud- 
ies and Courses of College Stacy. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium, 

iss Erten W. Boyp, Principal, 
"Albany, N. Y. 


St. 


HE ALBANY FEMALE ACAD- 
EM Y offers a home school to a limited 
number of girls. The equipment and facili- 
ties for thorough education are otf the best. 
Preparation tor college, several regular acad- 
emy courses invite patronage. All influ- 

ences are refined and Christian ce 

ucy A, Piimeton, Principal, 


THE 


Hudson River 
Institute 


A Classical Seminary of hich grade 
for Boys and Girls. Beautiful and 
healthful location in the Hudson 
River Valley. A record of 44 years 
of uninterrupted successful educa- 
tional work. Courses in College Pre- 
paratory, Academic, and Commer- 
cial Departments: Conservatory of 
Music, Art. and klocution. Schoo! 
life that of a cultured Christian 
home. 45th year begins Sept. 14 

For catalogues. 


Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M. Prin. 
Claverack, N. Y. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Hyde ane Daughters Homé School 

for Girls, Special and regular courses. 

Mrs. JAN& Grey Hype, Binghamton, N. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS Canandaigua, N. Y. 
23d year begi ns Sept. 21. Certificate admits 
o leading colleges. Strong Music Depart- 
ment. Gymnasium, Lectures 

SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Prin. 


THE CAYUGA LAKE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y¥. list year 
opens Sept. 13, 1898. College Preparatory. 
Liberal rates. No extras. For catalogue, 

etc., address The Superintendent, 


| 


New York 
St. Martha’s Industrial School 


For of Good C ter 
B VILLE, N. Y. 
Sisters of St. 


Under the « en of the Joseph 


of Nazareth ( Episcopal). 


rew Seminary for Young Women 

4d year begins September 2. New 
gymnasium and music hall. “An excellent edu- 
cational mstitution.”- Chauncey \ lepew 
“ A delightful home school.”— Margaret Bot- 
tome lilustrated circulars MES M. 


YEAGER, D.D., President, Carmel, N.Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 

Home Sé hool for both sexes, under care 
of Fre nds. & a country one hour from 


Ne York For catalogue apply to 
AL B RT R. LON, A.M., Principal. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


New York Military Academy 
A preparatory school with thorough Mi 
tary Organization. In the Hudson River 
Highlands near West Point. 
F or catalogue address the SUPERINTENDENT. 
boarding 


BARD HALL itemise 


For catalogue val, 
ALL-ON-HU DSON, N. 


A military 


young bo 
CORNW 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUT 


For Young Women and Girls 
Five Elective Courses, Forty-first year Sept. 
Vth. Terms, $250 to $360. Address 

TOS, E. KING, D.D., President, 
Fort Edward, New York, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A Needed School 


Who needs it? 

They who need it most do not know it. 
thousand parents will send me his boy, because he does not 
know what is good for the boy. 

The point where we differ is: Parents keep their boys at 
home as long as they can stand it; they ought to send them 


Not one ina 


away as soon as they can stand it. 
I have great difficulty in getting boys before their lives 
are laid out—they are almost always laid out wrong. A boy 


should lay out his own life. He ought to be brought up to 


do it; not to think about himself prematurely; not to neglect 


himself; to grow body and mind; and gradually find out 


what to do in the world. It will come to him when he is 


My business is to help him get ready. 
If you are open-minded 


ready for it. 


ononeof the largest duties 
| in life, and have a boy of 

wm good stuff, you should 

write for my booklet en- 


titled “ Where to Begin.” 
HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


Education isn’t something to plas- 
ter on the outside of the boy, or blow 
into him. It is development of him. 
If he is growing right, keep right on; 
if not, consider whether the fault is 
in the school or in his surroundings, 


The School and grounds, showing the Hudson and mountains 
in the distance, 
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The Siglar School 


“If the boy is right the man will take care of himself.” Our business 
is to make the boy “right.” We give him pleasant surroundings, put 
him in a comfortable home, put him in training, get control of his 
inclinations, and by turning them into the right channels let the boy 
develop the man. Our discipline is gentle but firm, studies thorough, 
exercise vigorous, recreation varied and enjoyable. The boy becomes 
rounded in body, mind, and soul, and we return him to you, possessed 
of that sincerity of purpose and healthiness of mind which point to 
success in the college or business life of future years. 


| 


| 


Location.—We are at the top of Newburgh; the Hudson, two hundred feet below, 
is in full view to West Point, ten miles south. Storm King and its companions loom 
up to the west. We have three acres of grass, trees, tennis courts, ball grounds; view 
superb ; air invigorating, everything conducive to health, pleasure, and comfort. We 
can work the harder for it. 


The Buildings.—The big stone building is essentially the home. It is commodious, 
with modern plumbing, steam heat, and the Pittsburg lamp. The schoolhouse is seen 
to the left in the picture. Gymnasium downstairs, classrooms upstairs. Well lighted 
and very cheery, My booklet will give you further particulars. 

Henry W. SiGiar (Yale M.A.) 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, 
New York. 
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HUDSON RIVER MILITARY ACADEMY 


teachers. 
grounds for all athletic sports. 


25 miles from N.Y. A Boys’ peo | 
tory School and Home, under veteran 


High and beautiful. 
Its stable 


Large 


furnishes these ponies for riding, drill, and 
artillery practice. 
room for each boy. 
“ It is a safe, thorough school, under kind. 
firm, homelike management.” 


Capt. J. WILSON, A.M.., 


A large steam-heated 
Illustrated catalogue. 


Principal, 


New York 


East CoLpDENHAM, New YorK 


The Sycamore Farm Training School 
For BACKWARD and MENTALLY 
FEEBLE CHILDREN. Helpless chil- 
dren admitted. Address N. R. BRewsTer. 


CLINTON 
LIBERAL INSTITUTE 


MILITARY. 1831-1898 
FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 
Boys’ and Girls’ fitting school for any col- 
lege. ‘Thorough business course. Special 
in Music and Elocution. 


W. C. JOSLIN, A.M. (Brown University), Pris 


Franklin 
Delaware Literary Institute York. 
64th year. 
Military 
Drill, Co- 
education- 
al. 3 build- 
ings; 11 in- 
structors. 
Has sent 
students to 
23 colleges 
Wide range 
of studies. 
$200 per year. Superior to — sy charging 
two and three times as muc * Mode 
Home School,” “ Ideal T Circular. 
Elmer Ellsworth French, A Principal. 


LENS FALLS ACADEMY, one of 
the oldest and best fitting schools in the 
country Send for catologue. D.C. FAR 
Ph.D., Principal, Glens Falls, N. Y 


COLGATE ACADEMY 


A Boys’ School, of thorough echolarship 
and high moral character: prepares for Co 
lege or Scientific Schoo]. Gymnasium; ample 
grounds ea athletic games. Fall term be- 
Ft — = Address 
HEPARDSON, Prin., Hamilton, N. Y, 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson 


MISS BENNETT'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Opens Sept. 28th, 1898. An exceptional 
school with the most desirable school fea- 
tures. 20 miles from New York. For circu- 
lars apply to Miss May F, Bennerrt. 


MOHEGAN LAKE 
SCHOOL 


Military, Classical. Scientific, English. Lo- 
cation healthful, beautiful. In past ten years 
as sent its graduates to Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Univ. of Penn , Mass. 
Inst. of Tech. Next year will begin Sept. 14 
Varters & Linner Princes 
Peekskill,N, ¥ 


WELLS COLLEGE 


This thoroughly endowed insti 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. WV. 
first of the colleges for young women in this country. Founded in 1868 by Henry Wells, Esq 
(originator of the Wells-Fargo Express Co.). and subsequently the aay ot large gifts 


from him and from Mr. Edwin B. Morga 


The progress of this colleg 


as been rapid, and 


it has been constantly broadening its fi ld : and raising its standard until it is now unsurpassed 
in its educational facilities. Young women who intend taking a college course are invited 
to send for the prospectus of Wells ¢ ole or if possible give it a ersonal i inspection. 


Address 


ILLIAM EVERETT 


'ATERS, Ph.D., Pres. 


LAKE ERIE GOLLEGE seminiry, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Yhree Parallel Courses of Study 
to Degrees of A. B., B.L.a 


Enlarged 


For new Illustrated Catalogue, 
MISS MARY EVANS, President. 


New York 


New York 


65thYear. Prepares for Colleges and Gov't 
Schools. Thorough business course. Open 

all year. Fall term Sept. Sth. Col. L. H. 
ORLEMAN, A.M.,Ph.D., Prin., Peekskill, N.Y 


Riverview Academy 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 63d year. Prepares 
thoroughly for College, the Govt. Academies 
and Business. Military instruction and disci- 
pline. JOSEPH B. BISBEE,A.M..,Principal 


Hall School for Girls.—Aca- 
demic and College Preparatory Courses. 
ves full particulars. SAMUEL 
Ww, A.M.., 'N. Y. 


Round LakeAcademy 


Affords best pr ipesation for college or busi- 
ness. Military Department fully equipped. 
Each teacher a specialist. Healthful surround- 
ings morally and physically. Easy of access. 
M. W ESTFALL, Prin., Round Lake, N. Y 


TempleGrove Seminary 


Thorough preparation for coliege. Special 
and elective courses in French, Music, and 
BARTLETT, Jr., A. M. . Principal. 

EMELINE BARSTOW ARTLETT, A. B., 
Associate Principal. 


T. JOHN’S MILITARY ACAD- 

EMY, Sing sing, N. Y.—For fifty 

years a favorite school, patronized by our 
foremost families. Modern appointments ; 

swimming-tank and fine gymnasium; no 

sickness during the past school year. Specia] 
prepar for niv ty or Business life, 
Henr VALI , Principal, 


Sinc, New Yor« 
Dr. Holbrook’s School 
will reopen 
Wednesday, Sept. 28, 6 p.m. 


Sing-Sing-on-Hudson,N. VY Mt. Pleasant 
Military Academy with separate depart- 
ments for small boys. year. References 
Hon. loseph H. Choate. Hamilton W. Mabie 
L H.D., Charles R. Hubbell, Prest. Board of 
Education, New York City. For beautitully 
illustrated year book address The Principals. 


Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


Ossining School for Girls 

Prepares for college. Advanced courses in 
Art and Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musica! 
Director. One hour from New York. 3lst year 
oegins Sept. 2Ist. Miss C.C. Fuller, Principal. 


Miss Bulkley’s School for Girls 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advan- 
tages of N. Y. City. All departments. 
Graduating and special courses. Pre- 
pares for College. 

Miss C. E, MASON, LL,M.,, Prin. 


ote 
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@ fort. For illustrated circular adddress 
® 


Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York 


The Seminary is enabled by its endowment and large day- 


culture. 


rear, and is adapted throughout to the greatest health and com- 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


school to maintain the highest efficiency in equipment and faculty. 
The curriculum is broad ; certificate admits to Smith and Welles- 
ley. Excellent opportunities for study in vocal and instrumental 
music, drawing, and history of art. 
The home, for a limited number of girls, is beautifully 
situated in the finest avenue of Buffalo, overlooking a park in the 


Library, laboratory, physical 


New York 


OME INSTITUTE, Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson. A boarding and Day 
School for Girls. College preparation. 
Miss M. W. Metcatr, Principal. 


the Troy Fe- 
male Semi- 
nary. Aca- 
demic and & 
(,raduate & 
courses. De- 
partments 
ol Music - 
and Art. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith 
and Vassar colleges. 85th year opens Sept 
21, 198. Miss Mary Atice Knox, Principal. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School 


The next term begins 
Thursday, September 22d, 1898. 


UTICA (N. Y.) CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Superior advantages. Faculty 23 distin- 
guished specialists. Dudley Buck, Examiner 
and Lecturer. Geo. S. Beechwood, Director. 

Send for catalogue. 


ingsley School, Yonkers, 17 miles 
K from New York City. Organized in 18, 
and named for Rev. Chas. Kingsley. Board- 
ing and Day School for girls. Advantages 
of city and country life, unequaled course 
ot study. thorough equipment Resident 
French teacher. Boarding pupils 
$400. For illustrated catalogye apply to the 
Principal, Miss Hecena N. 


Ohio 


CINCINNATI, 

LINNATI. Miss Armstrong’s 
School for Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avon- 
dale. Circulars sent on application. 


Cincinnati 
onservatory 
of Music 


VUissClara Baur 
Jerectress 
A thorough Mu- 
sical Education 
after methods 
of foremost Eu- 
ropean Conser- 
vatories. Restpence DEPARTMENT for young 
ladies. Students can enter at ANY TIME. For 
catalogue write Miss Clara Baur, Cincinnati. 


o 


THE ACADEMY 
OF 
URSINUS COLLEGE 


A school with many privileges. 


$190 to $225. 


Collegeville, Pa. 


trained teachers are added the mental stimulus and manifold intel- 
lectual opportunities of a college community. 
on high ground. Large athletic grounds. Library, laboratory, gym- 
nasium. Average expenses : Young men, $190 to $240 ; young women, 
Liberal system of self-help. 


Rev. Henry T. Spangler, D.D., Principal 


To an efficient faculty of college- 


Beautiful situation 


For catalogue, address 


Ohio 


Ohio 


Mr, J. Babin’s Collegiate School 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

For Boys and young Men. Individual 

attention combined with high standard of aca- 

demic work and school ciscipline. Pupils 

enter college without conditions. Modern lan- 

guages by native teachers. Physical culture. 


HE MISSES LAW'S FROEBEL 
po INSTITUTE, 2313 Ashland Avenue, 
Poledo, Ohio. Training School for Kinder- 
gartners. Certificate and Diploma Courses. 
Fifteenth year. Faculty of six. 

MARY E. LAW, M.D., Principal. 


Pennsylvania 


CINCINNATI, On10 


The Clifton School 


In Cincinnati’s most beautiful suburb. In 
charge of Miss E. a. Ey ‘its for the 
best Colleges. General Academic Course 
prepares girls fora womanly, useful life. A 
imited number received into residence. 


BARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH 
and CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Certificate admits to leading Colleges for 
women. Full Collegiate and selected Courses. 
Ten resident pupils received in the family. 
For Twenty-third Annual Catalogue address, 

G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, Ph.D., 

Third and Lawrence Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


prepares for ali Colleges open to women. 
Fal] term begins September 22. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Founded 1749. Ninety minutes from Phila- 
delphia; two hours from New York. For 
circulars address J. Max Hark, D.D., 
Principal, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Lee PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Prepares for Harvard, Yale. Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Lehigh, etc. Nearly 900 men 
have been admitted to various colleges in 
the last 20 years. ForRinG, B. S., 
Principal, Bethiehem, Pa. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR G 
BRYN MAWR, PA. — 


Preparatory to BrynMawrCollege 


Miss FLorence BAatpwrn, Principal. Within 
seven years more than seventy-five pupils have 
entered Kryn Mawr College from this school. 
Diploma given in both General and College- 
Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone 
building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


GLENDALE ° For 
COLLEGE Women 


Forty-fifth year wilt begin September 21. 
Beautiful and healthful location, 15 miles north 
of Cincinnati, Full Course of Study. Prepara 
tory and Collegiate. Best facilities in Music, 
Art, etc. Home care and supervision. 

Rev. L. D. Potter, D.D., Glendale, O. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


Bustleton, Pa. (near Philadelphia) 
No boy prepared by us for college exami- 
nation has ever been rejected. A home 
school; number limited. Remarkably health- 
ful situation. Campus of seven acres. Canoe- 
ing, swimming, skating. Fine gymnasium. 
For illustrated catalogue address 
CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 
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Cheltenham 
Military Academy 


On the Summit of the Chelten Hills, near 


Philadelphia. 


TWO HOURS FROM NEW YORK BY THE 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 


The ending preparatory boarding school of Pennsyl- 
vania, under t 

Unexcelled location and equipme 

Seventy (70) cadets, ten (10) Saaktont instructors. 


Rates .. 


e military system. 


Lower School, 8500.00 per year. 
* Upper School. 8600.00 per year. 
No Extras. 


The 28th year begins September 
Illustrated catalogu 


JOHN C. RICE, Ph.D., 


Ogontz, Pa. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 


Penna. Military College 


Chester, Pa. 37th year begins Sept. 
“A military school of the highest or er.”— 
U.S. War Department. Civil Engineering, 
Chemistr Arts, Thorough Preparatory 
artillery, cavalry. Address 
Col, C. E. HYA . President. 


LITITZ, PENNSYLVANIA 


LINDEN HALL 


A Moravian Seminary for girls and 
young women, founded 1794, A safe home 
school, existing only for the sake of its 
scholars. Its aim is the building of char- 
acter upon a broad and liberal culture. 
Correspondence invited. 

Rev. C. L. Moencu, President. 
Cuas. D. KREIDER, A.B., Head Master. 


MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Media Academy 


FOR Boys AND YOUNG MEN. 
Twenty a age rear. Classical, Scien- 
tific, English, Commercial courses. 
Thorough oeanentans for college or busi- 
ness. Careful individual attention. Ex- 
cellent table. Beautiful location. Circular 
free. CHAS. W. STUART, Principal. 


Og ontz School Young undies 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. r. Jay Cooke’s 
fine property; an ideal location for a 
school. Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT and 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN continue the 
educational supervision of the school. For 
circulars address Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


OvERBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA, 


OVERBROOK SCHOOL 


Girls’ Boarding School in one of the most 
utiful suburbs of Philadelphia. College 
reparatory and general course. Tennis, bas- 
Sen ball, home life. Address 
Miss S. J. SAYWARD. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Eleven miles North 
of the cay all. Catalogues on a Epcates. 
JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head Master 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Pa. 
Boarding and ey School for Young Ladies 
Reopens Sept. 28th. Academic and College 
Preparatory courses. Mrs. ’ RICHARDS, 
.. Miss S. L. Tracy, A.M., Associate. 


Miss GORDON’S 
rench and English 
and Bar School 
For Young Ladies “and Little Girls 
Certificate right of entrance to 
Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. 


4110 and 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphis 


ARSHALL SEMINARY is unsur- 
passed for the beauty of its location. It 
bears the reputation of being one of Phila- 
delphia’s most select Boarding-Schools for 
young ladies. Three complete courses of 
study are offered— Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages a specialty. An annex is in course of 
erection, to be finished September first. 


Woman’s Medical College ofPa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
48th annual session. Four years’ curriculum 
Sessions seven and a half months. Especial 
attention to Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical Instruction apd uizze. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D ean, 
North College Ave. and 21st st. 


MISS ANABLE’S Boarding and and Day 


Girls. 
Established in 1848. Circular on a application. 
Opens Sept. 28. 1350 Pine St., Phi 


ISS GIBSON’S FAMILY AND 

DAY SCHOOL for Girls, 2037 De 
Lancey Place. Phila. 27th year Fall term 
begins Sept. 29,98. Preparation for College. 


MRS. T. F. DRIPPS, 211-221 W. Chelten 
Ave.. Germantown. 30th year. Boarding and 
Day School for girls. Shevenans College prep- 
aration, Academic course,and Post-graduate 
studies. Healthful and attractive surround- 
ings. Reopens Sept. 29. Circular mailed. 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Pittsburg, Pa. College begins 
14,°98. Thorough and liberal courses. Loca- 
tion unequaled for beauty and adaptation to 
the home life of students. Schools of Art and 
Music. Miss R. |. De Vore, President. 


WASHINGTON, Pennsylvania 


Washington Seminary 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


New and elegant building for fall term. 
Regular, College Preparatory, and Elec- 
tive Courses. Special advantages in 
Music, Elocution, and Art. For cata- 
logues address 

Mrs. M. N. MCMILLAN, Principal. 


a West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Education is the for life; 


FONTGA RTH HALL.—An ideal Home 
School and College Preparatory for Girls. 
Mrs. Mary K. Schreiner-Smith, A. M., Prin. 


Switzerland 


“La Chatelaine” 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


International 
Boarding School 


For sons of gentlemen. Established 
45 years, near Geneva. Sound 
moral, intellectual, and physical 
education. 


Thorough preparation for all col- 
leges, technical, military, and com- 
mercial schools, for dusiness and 
life. 


Special training in modern lan- 
guages. Practical knowledge and 
conversation. 


Advantages: /udividual attention 
given to each boy; plan of school 
work exactly adapled to the require- 
ments of each pupil. 15 masters for 
a maximum of 60 boys. 


Progress sure and rapid. 


Building modern, situated 1450 /t. 
above sea. Magiificent view on the 
lake and Mont Blanc range.—Santi- 
lary conditions perfect.—Each boy 
has his own separate spacious room. 


Illustrated circular on application to 
the Principals, 


CHARLES & GEORGE THUDICHUM. 


Rhode Island 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R. I. Founded 1802. 
Both Sexes. On Narragansett Bay. Cottages. 
Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. En- 
dowed. Twelve courses. September 13. Illus. 
catalogue. F. D. BLAkestez, D.D., Principal. 


Slade Mansion “ome Young 
Select School MissIréne Saniewske’s 


547 Elmwood Ave., Providence,R.I, 
40th year begins Sept. 26, 1898. 


/ 
| 
|STEVERNS SCHOOL 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls 
PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


_ The special design of the school is to prepare aims for Bryn Mawr College. 


PACULT 


INSTR 
French, and German. 


ils not intending to enter College will receivea 
"ULTY All departments are under specialists, and all subjects required for 
college are in the care of th>se experienced in preparing for college examinations. 
UC TION. Careful attention is given to Nigh: 
Each student is encouraged to cultivate a taste for the 


vanced academic instruction. 


-transiation in Greek, Latin, 


English classics, and constant practice in writing is requi 


STUDENTS. The strictly limitec 


number of students makes possible an intimate 


oversight of their individual development. 
LOCATION. The school ts opposite the entrance to the College. Tennis and basket- 


ball 


ounds. Gymnasium. 
or circular address 


THE MISSES SHIPLEY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


West Walnut Street Seminary 


2045 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Over which Mrs. Long presides, is distinctively a ci#y boarding school. 
vember to May—two-thirds of the school year—feople prefer the city. 


From No- 
Outdoor 


exercise 1s af a// times possible; walks “ with an aim in view”’—to see and hear what 


is interesting and instructive. 


The courses of study, in all schools, may be very 


similar; the city school has every opportunity to supplement text-book knowledge 


with its practical application to every-day life. 


Such is the aim of this mid-city 


seminary, which has for so many years occupied a prominent place in Philadelphia’s 
most aristocratic locality, directly opposite Dr. Chas. Wood’s church, and Mr. 
Wanamaker’s palatial residence on Walnut St., near Twenty-first. 


Rhode Island 


will reopen her home schoo! for girls poet 27 
26 Cabot Street, Providence, R. 


Vermont 


rlin n.Vermont.—_VERMONT 
EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE FOR 


BOYS. Military drill. Bishop Hall, Vis- 
itor. H. H. ROSS, Principal. 

urlington, Vermont.— BISHOP 

HOPKINS HALL FOR GIRLS. 


Bishop Hall, Visitor. 
M. Clark, Principal. 


St. Johnsbury Academy 


Classical and Liberal Courses. Thorough 
training in the essentials of a good, practical 
education. Deserving students may receive 
free room-rent in the Academy dormitories 
For catalogues and information apply to 

Comstock, M.A., Principal, 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEER 
or 
DOWNER COLLEGE 
College offers Classical and English 
courses. Seminary fits for college. Modern 
languages taught with exceptional care. 
lusic, Art, Elocution, Physical training. 


SABIN, P resident, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Virginia 


— University College of 
Virginie Medicine 


Departments: Medicine, Dentistry. and Phar- 
macy. $225.00 for entire three-year course; 
51 Instructors ; 2&4 students last session. Cata- 
logue (34 pages); address Tue Proctor. 


Virginia, Near Old Point Comfort 


TILESTON HALL 


College preparatory schoo! for girls. Spe- 
cial courses. Music, Art. and Languages 
Desirable climate Eleventh year Illustrated 
catalogue. Address the Misses TiLeston 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Nonquitt, near 
Sketch Class New Bedford, Maas. 

Miss Preble begs to announce that she will 
take a limited number of pupils for Septem. 
ber. Also that Mr. R. Swain Gifford 
has kindly consented to give criticism twice 

each week. Address Miss PREBLE, Studw, 
37 West 22d St.. New York. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


AT SOUTHERN PINES, N. C., in 
a new house, under the management and 
with the care of a trained nurse, one or two 
delicate or invalid persons will be received 


after September Ist. Highest references 
given and required Pronounced cases of 
tubercu!osis not received. Address Box 147, 
Southern Pines, North Carolina. 
SHOPPING at any New York store. 
Samples sent: designs furnished: suits and 
hats made tor ladies and children. Wedding 


trousseaus a specialty p eculiar advantages 
for buying all classes of mere —y a low- 


est prices. Highest references giv Ad- 
dress Mrs. M. W. WIGHTMAN “& CO., 
44 West 22d St.. New York. 


A GENTLEMAN living in Maryland. 
in the country, wishes a lady to take full 
charge of his house and assist in the care of 
his little girl six years old. Salary twenty 
dollars a month (ood references given and 
required. Services will probably not be 
wanted before fall. EIDWARD SPRING 
Hambleton, Lalbot Co., Maryland. 


A LADY who has had ample expenence 
in the care of a large household, in the pur- 
chase of supplies.and in keeping 
would like a position as matron or as secretary 


in a schoo Add-ess ©. W. S., AZ East 
Grant St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

CUBA, PORTO RICO, PHILIP- 
P1N ES.— Have you thought ot investing in, 
or of joining the army of pioneers? ave 
you any property in these Islands for sale, 
or business undertakings planned? so, 
address The Cuban-American League, 115 


Broadway, New York City. 


A FAMILY OF THREE ADULTS 
AND A CHILD desire rooms and board, 
preferably in a private family, in Montclair, 
New Jersev. They want three or four rooms, 
which they preter to furnish themselves; the 
suite to include a bath. Address No, 6,335, 
care Outloo 

A WOM AN of college 
sessing executive ability, desires a position 
as resident teacher, traveling companion, 
home companion, or any position of trust. 
Address M. H. W .. No. 6,468, care Outlook. 

WANTED—By Virginian, 25 years old 
position as companion. or governess to young 
children. Has had tour years’ experience. 
Best references. Address P, H. CLARK 
Scottsburg. Halifax Co., Virginia. 

A COLLEGE GRADUATE, woman 
with three years’ experience in teaching, de- 
sires position tutor in family that 
Address k..G.5S., No 6.298, care TheOutloo 

PLEAS. ANT HOME for an invalid or 
elderly person, near city. Constant medical 
care if required. References exchanged. IN- 
VALID. No. 6.437. care Outlook 

EXPERIENCED NATIVE GER- 
MAN TEACHER desires position in 


education, pos- 


young ladies’ imstitute for fall. No. 6,454, 
care of Outleok 
WANTE D- iy an experienced person, a 


position as companion or nurse for an inv alid 
ady or elderly couple. No. 6,453, care o 
Outlook. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


A new cottage of fourteen rooms, with 
modern improvements, one acre of lawn, and 
handsome stabie, situated in the beautiful 
village of South Egremont, Mass., is offered 
for sale at a bargain. A very attractive place 
for any one who wants 3 uiet country home. 
Inquire of Frank H Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. 


DIED 


ORTON.—Entered into rest, [uly 17, 1898, 
He rry MargiA, daughter of the late Marcus 
3. Douglass, and wife of James 1). Orton. 

*And we also bless Thy holy N ame forall 
Th servants departed this life in Thy faith 
fons.” 


them for good, 


for so years. 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
is a mild, pleasant, effervescent remedy that removes 
the cause of headaches. 
stomach, cures cons/ipatlion. 
so cents and $1.00, All druggists. 


Headache 


Cure headaches by removing the cause and you cure 
( Drug away the pain with narcotic 
( remedies and you invite repeated attacks. 


Aids digestion, cleanses the 
Endorsed by physicians 
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i suited to the requirements 
of the whole family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, PRES. 


1] 


iil 


\o The Prudential offers 
3 the best of all that is 
— | 9000 in life Insurance, 
Ez and under conditions 


Home OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


ARMSTRONG McKELVY 
*ittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 


Pittsburgh. 
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} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
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RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOEN T. @ BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY = Cleveland. 

SALEM Salem, Mass. 

CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


St. Louis. 


| ET us send you a pamphlet 


giving information con- 
cerning paint—the kind that lasts. 
It is made from Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil. 

Pamphlet also contains samples 
of colors or shades made with 
Pure White Lead (see list of 
brands) and Tinting Colors, and 
gives full directions for mixing 


and applying them. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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Directions for 
Buying |James MCreery & Co. 
Silverware. 3 Manufacturers of 


Ask your dealer for the 
Fagle Brand,’’ and ex- 
i the st he § 
—§if it reads: 


hW*ROGERS;X | SILK PETTICOATS, 


rest content. No one ever } 


bought better. | | NOVELTIES IN LADIES’ SUITS. 


If you cannot procure it from your 
dealer, write us, and we will see 
that you are supplied without delay. § 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
New York City. 


“ The Seville.”” : 
SITIPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 


} Wallingford, Conn., New York, Chicago and Montreal. § 


the only 


KETCHUP 


SATISFIES 


Grocers sell it 


Write us for Booklet, ‘‘ From 
Tree to Table,’’ and our 
‘* Souplet,’’ descriptive of our 
‘*Blue Label’’ Soups, which 
re ‘‘ The Finest Yet.’’ 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The course of Spain in 
asking the French Am- 
bassador at Washington, M. Cambon, to act 
in its behalf in preliminary peace negotia- 
tions is quite in accordance with international 
usage, and such a step is, indeed, the only 
feasible way of bringing about the result 
desired. No official statement has been 
made as we write of the exact request of the 
Spanish Government, nor of the terms offered 
by our Government. M. Cambon’s mission, 
at all events, included a request for our Gov- 
ernment to name the terms upon which it 
would make peace with Spain, and an offer of 
the friendly services of France in conducting 
the negotiations. President McKinley at once 
recognized the immense importance of the 
step to be taken; Cabinet consultations were 
held frequently, and were of great length. 
It is understood that an answer was given to 
M. Cambon, and has been transmitted by 
cable to Spain. While, as we have said, it 
is not known precisely what our de mands are, 
it is practically certain that they include the 
absolute withdrawal of Spain from Cuba, and 
the recognition of Cuba's independence from 
Spanish rule—this is, of course, the prime 
demand upon which our war with Spain is 
based ; second, the cession of Porto Rico—this 
is regarded as necessary to complete the as- 
surance that Spain will not interfere in affairs 
closely related to Cuba and the United States, 
and also as a proper military reprisal; third, 
some concession in the Philippines, and per- 
haps in the Caroline or Ladrone Islands, Pre- 
cisely what concession will be exacted in the 
Philippines is not certain; at the very lowest 
it would include a coaling station; at the high- 
est it would include the possession of the 
island of Luzon, with Manila itself, and recog- 
nition of our influence in settling the trouble 
with the inhabitants of the Philippines, and 
in the international complications with other 
countries which may ensue, It is understood 
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that Spain was very anxious to secure an 
armistice, to begin immediately after her 
proposition for peace negotiations. Very 
properly, our Government has declined to 
accede to this request, and will not consider 
the matter of a general truce until Spain has 
acceded to at least some of the demands 
made by our Government. Indeed, it is ru- 
mored that the actual evacuation of Cuba by 
Spain has been made a condition precedent 
to an armistice. Any hope on the part of 
Spain that the United States would guar- 
antee the Spanish-Cuban debt is, of course, 
doomed todisappointment. The news of the 
peace negotiations was received very quietly 
in Madrid. Itis possible, after all the threats 
of revolution, that the Spanish people may 
have the good sense to accept the inevitable 
without adding internal anarchy to foreign 
defeat. Meanwhile the war will be pushed 
vigorously in Cuba, in Porto Rico, and in the 
Philippines. 


Although it is known 
that a strong anti- 
Spanish feeling existed among the natives of 
Porto Rico, the cordial reception given to 
our soldiers by the citizens of Ponce is a wel- 
come surprise. We recorded last week the 
landing of General Miles with the first expe- 
dition at Guanica, a small town not far from 
Ponce, with which it is connected by rail. 
General Miles advanced eastward, meeting 
with very slight resistance and that only at one 
place called Yuaco, Meanwhile gunboats were 
sent to the port of Ponce, and demanded the 
surrender of the place. The civil authorit’es 
showed no disposition to put obstacles in the 
way of our army, and the commander of the 
Spanish troops, having obtained the privilege 
of withdrawing his soldiers, eagerly retreated 
northward toward San Juan. The arrival at 
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Ponce of a detachment of General Milcs’s 
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troops was received with positive enthusiasm ; 
the natives fraternized in every way with our 
soldiers, loading them down with little 
presents, and thousands of the Porto Ricans 
have expressed a desire to enlist against the 
Spaniards. From Ponce a fine road—that 
is, we presume, fine fora West Indian road— 
leads almost directly northward for eighty 
miles to San Juan. The Spanish forces may 
make a stand at Aibonito, midway on this 
road. A railroad leads to the capital from 
Ponce. This town is the largest in the island, 
having forty or fifty thousand inhabitants. 
The possession of the fine harbors at Guanica 
and Ponce is clearly an advantage which 
compensates for the distance to be marched 
to San Juan. General Brooke’s expedition 
sailed from Newport News on Thursday of 
last week, and will undoubtedly be landed in 
Porto Rico before these words are read. 
General Miles, on his arrival at Ponce, is- 
sued a proclamation assuring the people of 
the continuance of public security and prop- 
erty rights, and offering them, in what some 
critics have thought rather grandiloquent 
language, all the blessings of liberty enjoyed 
by our own citizens. Until positive direc- 
tions are received from Washington, the 
civil government of that part of Porto Rico 
occupied by our troops will be carried on 
under the principles set forth in President 
McKinley’s proclamation about Santiago. 
The city of San Juan is undoubtedly well 
fortified from the sea side; it remains to be 
seen whether such strong defenses as were 
made at Santiago have been placed at the rear 
of the city, and whether the Spanish soldiers 
in Porto Rico will fight as bravely as did 
those at Santiago; so far, the Spanish troops 
encountered by our soldiers in Porto Rico 
have shown very little disposition to resist. 


It will not be surprising to receive 
now, any day, the news of the 
capitulation of Manila. General Merritt 
arrived on Tuesday of last week, several 
days in advance of the main body of the 
expedition with him. Those troops, how- 
ever, must have reached Manila by the first 
part of this week, and expeditions which left 
later will soon be at hand. Altogether, 
General Merritt must now have actually under 
his command at Manila over ten thousand 
men, The reports which have been prevalent 
ever since Admiral Dewey entered the har- 
bor, to the effect that the Spanish at Ma- 
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nila would surrender when called upon by 
American commanders having at their dis- 
posal a reasonably large force, rather than 
run the risk of letting the city fall into the 
hands of the insurgents, continue. General 
Merritt’s dispatches ask for 50,000 men in all, 
in view of possible trouble with the insurgents. 
Captain-General Augustin, however, has just 
cabled to Madrid that he will hold the city to 
the very last, and that he has absolutely re- 
fused to hold any communications with the 
insurgents. He adds that he expects Manila 
to be attacked shortly, and that the condi- 
tions in the city as to water-supply, food, and 
ammunition are daily becoming worse. 


The most significant event of 
last week relating to Santiago 
was the publication of a dispatch from Gen- 
eral Shafter to the Secretary of War, setting 
forth his view of the misunderstanding with 
General Garcia. In this dispatch General 
Shafter uses very plain language. He says, 
in effect, that it was not true that General 
Garcia was not invited to be present at the 
ceremonies of the surrender, but that he de- 
clined to have anything to do with the sur- 
render if the Spanish civil officers were left 
in power, despite the fact that he was told 
that this was a temporary arrangement. 
General Shafter then adds : 

The trouble with General Garcia was that he 
expected to be placed in command at this place ; 
in other words, that we would turn the city over 
to him. I explained to him fully that we were at 
war with Spain, and that the question of Cuban 
independence could not be considered by me. 
Another grievance was that, finding that several 
thousand men marched in without opposition 
from General Garcia, I extended my own lines 
in front of him and closed up the gap, as I saw 
that I had to depend on my own men for any 
effective investment of the place. 


In Santiago 


Almost equally significant is the fact that the 
merchants of Santiago have expressed what 
is evidently very genuine fear lest Santiago 
be deprived of the protection of American 
troops. Nothing of the kind is contemplated ; 
four regiments of immunes are to remain at 
Santiago, probably with other troops. It has 
been decided to move the greater part of 
General Shafter’s command—that is, the 
fifth Corps—north as soon as advisable, for 
recuperation and health. It is probable that 
a camp will be formed at Montauk Point, the 
extreme eastern end of Long Island, Here 
health conditions are excellent; although 
there is no shade, there is an abundance of 
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ocean breeze, rolling ground, and most condi- 
tions which are good for camp purposes. 
Illness among our troops near Santiago still 
continues to affect a very large number of 
men; as high as four thousand men have 
been on the sick-list at one time during the 
past week. The number of deaths, however, 
is small, and evidence accumulates that the 
various fevers—yellow, malarial, typhoid, and 
others—exist in a quite mild form. 


The report by Mr. 
George Kennan in 
last week’s Outlook of 
the terrible sufferings of our wounded sol- 
diers before Santiago must have aroused in 
the minds of our readers no small indignation 
against those who were responsible for the 
failure to provide adequate surgical force, 
medical stores, food, and clothing, for an exi- 
gency which even the dullest should have 
been able to anticipate. One such night of 
needless agony might, however, possibly be 
excused, though nothing could justify it; but 
subsequent reports make it, unhappily, clear 
that the same lack of administrative ability 
in the Medical Department is still continuing 
to inflict needless suffering upon our soldiers. 
The transfer of wounded men from “one of 
the most perfectly appointed and thoroughly 
equipped hospital ships in the world” to the 
Seneca, for transportation to the United 
States, “without a stitch of clothing except 
the nightshirts they had on,” with no food 
except the regular army rations, with few 
medical supplies except some obtained by a 
Red Cross nurse, and with no supplies of ice 
except some obtained from the Red Cross 
State of Texas, has been semi-officially made 
known by Miss Jennings, a Red Cross nurse 
who accompanied the wounded soldiers on 
the Seneca, and confirmed by others. We 
had hardly recovered from the horror of this 
story when the Leona arrived from Cuba 
with fifty sick and wounded men on board 
and “ not a single doctor; and this was fol- 
lowed by the arrival of the transport Concho, 
bringing one hundred and seventy-two sick 
and wounded soldiers on a steamer which 
had berths for only fifty-eight, with few 
physicians, few nurses, scarcity of medi- 
cines, inadequate food, and all the water on 
board shipped two months before at Tampa. 
And this was the provision which the United 
States made for soldiers, some of whom 
had just left a yellow fever hospital! “I 
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had,” says one of the soldiers, “enough 
military experience on the Concho to last me 
a lifetime. I wouldn’t mind getting shot, 
but to get bad food and putrid water when a 
fellow’s sick is tough.” In the face of these 
and kindred facts—for they are, unhappily, 
illustrative, not isolated—Dr. George W. 
Sternberg, the Surgeon-General of the United 
States Army, declares himself, ina published 
interview, as opposed to the Red Cross work 
at the front, because “it is no place for 
women.” Dr. Sternberg has a fine reputa- 
tion as a bacteriologist, and it is said that 
the medical staff under him is a well-organ- 
ized body; but it is perfectly evident to the 
country, if it is not to Dr. Sternberg, that 
this body is wholly insufficient to do the work 
which the exigencies of war demand. And 
it is equally evident to the country, if it is 
not to Dr. Sternberg, that when such exigen- 
cies arise as were described by Mr. Kennan 
in last week’s Outlook, it is the duty of the 
Medical Department to avail itself gladly of 
all the volunteer assistants it can secure, and 
not to allow either official red tape or false 
notions of official dignity to stand in the way 
of practical relief to the sick and the wounded 
by any and every means which can be made 
available. For the conditions on the battle- 
field of Santiago and in the transportation of 
the sick and wounded therefrom to the 
North, the country will hold in the first place 
Dr. Sternberg responsible, in the second 
place Secretary Alger, of whose Department 
the Medical Department is itself a branch. 


The three hundred thousand 
The New Bonds , 

persons who subscribed for 
the new issue of bonds in sums not exceeding 
$4,500 need have no anxiety if they have not 
yet received their allotments. A statement 
made last week by the Treasury Department 
shows that the amount of labor required in 
handling this issue will be simply prodigious. 
The name of every subscriber, including his 
address in fulJ, must be transcribed about ten 
times, making in all about three million en- 
tries. The collection of checks and drafts in 
payment for the bonds, with computations of 
interest from the time. the checks were for- 
warded until the date when the bonds begin 
to draw interest, ef., etc., requires still further 
time; and when all this clerical work is per- 
formed, there will follow the time-consuming 
process of placing three seals upon each 
envelope. All this might easily require a 
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month’s work before the two hundred and 
thirty thousand subscribers for five hundred 
dollars or less have received their bonds; and 
the seventy thousand subscribers for larger 
amounts will probably not begin to get their 
bonds until after the firstof September. One 
other cause of delay is mentioned in the state- 
ment, which seems less essential, and has 
already caused criticism even in conservative 
quarters. “A not unimportant feature,” says 
the statement, “is the limitation in the ability 
of the express agency to receive, forward, and 
deliver the bonds after they are committed 
to its care for this purpose. This limitation 
is estimated by the express company at five 
thousand items per day.” In other words, it 
would require the express companies sixty 
days to deliver these bonds. Inasmuch as the 
Government has the postal service in its own 
hands, it is not understood why it should pay 
the express companies to deliver these bonds. 
The bonds, as we anticipated, are already 
selling upon the market at a premium of a 
little over four per cent., and this premium 
seems likely to increase when the speculative 
investors, in haste to realize, have disposed 
of their allotments. 


Delaware, though a small 
State, has always been nota- 
ble for the ability and integrity of her Sena- 
tors. Within the last few years, however, 
the Diamond State has had a good deal of 
trouble over her junior Senatorial chair. 
First Mr. Addicks wanted it, and, since he 
could not get it, would let no one else be 
elected ; ana finally, the deadlock having been 
broken and Richard R. Kenney duly seated, 
a new scandal has broken out. It seems that 
a very picturesque rascal, Mr. William N. 
Boggs, the teller of the First National Bank 
at Dover, the capital of the State, has suc- 
ceeded, during the last few years, by skillful 
bookkeeping (combined with gambling, horse- 
racing, and stock speculation), in abstracting 
from the bank—whose capital stock was only 
$100,000—the sum of $107,000. In this 
piece of financiering he has been aided, ac- 
cording to his own testimony at his recent 
trial, by several men of social and political 
prominence in the State capital, including his 
attorney, Senator Kenney, and Ezekiel T, 
Cooper, the former registrar of wills for 
Kent County. Cooper was tried first, and is 
now in the penitentiary serving a two-year 
sentence. Senator Kenney’s trial before sub- 
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stantially the same jury began on July II. 
It has been proved, without denial from him, 
that his client Boggs confessed himself to be 
a defaulter as far back as 1894, and that he 
himself subsequently repeatedly overdrew his 
account with the bank, and also lent his own 
checks to Boggs, which checks were paid out 
of the funds of the bank. Senator Kenney’'s 
defense, which has been conducted by his 
senior colleague, Senator Gray, is that he 
was accustomed to overdraw, and meant no 
harm by it, and that, as Boggs spoke of his 
defalcation to him only once, and had been 
advised by him to get his friends and rela- 
tives to square his accounts, he supposed 
that it had all been made right, and gave his 
checks to the teller, as his personal friend, 
without any misgivings as to why Boggs 
wanted them. Many personal and political 
influences combined to make it difficult 
for the jury to decide the case. They re- 
mained out over eighty hours, and finally 
failed to agree. Five jurors—four Republi- 
cans and one Democrat—voted for convic- 
tion, and seven—two Republicans and five 
Democrats—voted for acquittal. Delaware 
is thus left in rather an awkward position in 
regard to her Senator, who has four years 
yet to serve in the Senate, and who will prob- 
ably be tried again at the fall term of court. 


Adverse comment has been 
directed against the owners 
and officers of the French line 
steamship’ La Bourgogne on two distinct 
grounds: first, alleged carelessness in navi- 
gating the vessel at the time of the recent 
disaster; second, the alleged brutal and 
cowardly conduct of the crew in failing to 
aid the passengers, and, in some cases, in 
actually attacking them and driving them 
from the boats. On the first of these points 
an opinion has just been rendered by a 
Canadian Board of Inquiry. This Board, it 
is true, conducted what was really an ex parte 
examination, as witnesses were not heard 
from among the officers and crew of La Bour- 
gogne. The Canadian Board report that the 
vessel with which La Bourgogne collided, 
the Cromartyshire, was absolutely free from 
blame in the matter, and it also praises the 
conduct of that vessel’s crew and officers, 
On the other hand, it is found that the French 
steamship was running at a high rate of 
speed in thick fog, and that she was a long 
way out of the course recommended in the 
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Atlantic Pilot Charts. This has led to the 
publication of the fact that the French line 
of steamships has regularly and systemati- 
cally declined to adopt the rules followed 
by most of the transatlantic lines in taking 
certain so-called paths in going westward 
and eastward. This, in turn, has led to the 
general expression of a feeling that it should 
be made by law obligatory on steamship 
lines to follow certain prescribed courses 
within definite limits, in order to lessen the 
probability of disaster. Almost immediately 
after the rendering of the findings of this 
Canadian Court of Inquiry, the statement 
was made public that a new set of rules has 
voluntarily been adopted by most of the 
steamship companies running between New 
York and European ports. These new rules 
divide the year into four seasons instead of 
two, and prescribe certain limits of latitude 
to be observed by steamships in their east- 
ward and westward voyages respectively. In 
view of the recent terrible disaster, and in 
view also of the fact that the French line 
has hitherto had more than one serious acci- 
dent, the public will be surprised and indig- 
nant at learning that this line absolutely 
declines to enter into the agreement reached 
by the other steamship companies. Appar- 
ently it prefers to do exactly as it pleases, 
and to save time at certain seasons of the 
year rather than to increase the security of 
its passengers. If the facts are as we have 
given them—our knowledge being derived 
from the daily papers of this city—it is not 
too much to say that the public sense of 
right will be offended by this action of the 
French company, and the company itself can 
hardly fail in the end to suffer from the 
resentment of the traveling public. In re- 
gard to the charges of cowardice and brutality, 
based on the statements of passengers on 
the French ship at the time of the disaster, 
it seems doubtful whether a thorough investi- 
gation will ever be made. A _ half-hearted 
examination has already taken place in Paris, 
with no positive results. Cable dispatches 
last week state that the French Minister of 
Marine will order a new and stricter investi- 
gation. This action is undoubtedly due to 
the publication in French papers of inter- 
views with passengers reiterating the charges 
already made. It is possible that the agita- 
tion will bring about the passage by the 
French Parliament of a bill for making ocean 
navigation moresecure. Such a bill has been 
introduced into the Chamber of Deputies. 


An exceptionally inter- 
esting bulletin just is- 
sued by the Department 
of Labor is devoted largely to the economic 
aspects of the liquor problem, and presents 
in small compass the results of the investiga- 
tions ordered by Congress in 1896. The re- 
turns for taxation sustain the point sometimes 
made by the defenders of the liquor traffic. 
The taxes now paid by it—or rather through 
it—not only far exceed the cost of all our 
courts, police systems, and asylums, but 
nearly equal the National expenditures for 
public schools. The United States Govern- 
ment receives $121,000,000 a year, the State 
governments $10,000,000, the county gov- 
ernments $5,000,000, and the municipalities 
$35,000,000. Besides these sums, which are 
paid into the various public treasuries through 
special taxes, the Commissioner estimates 
that about $10,000,000 are paid in by reason 
of the general tax upon the property em- 
ployed in the liquor business. This estimate 
is probably exaggerated, for it implies that 
about a billion dollars of capital is invested in 
the liquor business—or $3,000 for every per- 
son in any way engaged therein. But, cutting 
it in two, there still remains $176,000,000—or 
fourteen dollars for every family in the coun- 
try—which the public treasuries certainly 
receive from the liquor traffic. 


That which is of 
greatest interest in 
the report, however, 
is not the amount of revenue the public re- 
ceives from the liquor traffic—for this revenue, 
as every one knows, is simply the salvage 
from the much greater sums wasted upon in- 
toxicants—but the returns made by employers 
in different industries regarding the drinking 
habits of their employees. Of seven thou- 
sand emplovers who answered the question 
whether, in engaging employees, they discrim- 
inated against those who drank, forty-four 
hundred replied in the affirmative, and only 
sixteen hundred in the negative. By indus- 
tries the returns were as follows: 


The Fiscal Side of the 
Liquor Problem 


The Industrial Side of the 
Liquor Problem 


Yes. No. 
56 per cent. 44 per cent. 
Transportation..... 97 “ 3 


About two thousand of the employers for- 
bade any use cf intoxicants whatever by em- 
ployees of certain grades, and fifteen hundred 
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more forbade it when the employees were on 
duty. It is worthy of note that the grades 
of work in which employers required that no 
liquor should be used are always those entail- 
ing responsibility. For example, in agriculture 
it was the foremen, managers, etc., who were 
required to be abstainers ; in manufactures it 
was the engineers, firemen, etc.; and in trans- 
portation, the trainmen, motormen, conductors, 
switchmen, and the like. It will be observed 
that the trades most highly organized show 
the greatest disposition to prohibit the use of 
liquor. Railroads, for example, stand at the 
head of the list, and agriculture very nearly 
at the foot, though the temperance sentiment 
among farmers is vastly stronger than among 
railroad managers. Apparently as the organ- 
ization of society becomes largely industrial 
there will be a tendency to make more strenu- 
ous the demand that minds shall be kept 
clear and hands kept steady by abstinence 
from the use of intoxicants. 


The heavy assess- 
ment placed upon 
the residences of millionaires along the Hud- 
son a few months ago has been brought be- 
fore the courts, with the result of a reduction 
even greater than was anticipated. Such, at 
least, will be the outcome if the court confirms 
the report of the referee in the case of Mr. 
William Rockefeller. The assessment of his 
residence, which had been raised to $2.189,- 
000, the referee proposes to reduce to $344,- 
000. The referee finds that one of the local 
assessors had been led by malice to increase 
Mr. Rockefeller’s assessment, and that the 
others had been persuaded by him to impose 
most unjust taxation. The referee apparently 
pays no attention to the amounts which Mr. 
Rockefeller has expended in improving his 
estate, but narrows his attention to the expert 
testimony regarding the selling value of the 
property. Inasmuch as there are very few 
people anywhere in the world who could 
maintain such an estate if it were presented 
to them, and inasmuch as few of these would 
not prefer to locate and plan their own 
estates, the selling value of the property is 
reported to be less than one-sixth of the sum 
which the local assessors say Mr. Rockefel'er 
has spent upon it. Almost without doubt 
the referee has followed the statute in assum- 
ing that the selling value of the property 
should determine its assessment for taxaticn. 
He certainly has followed the uniform prac- 
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tice. Nevertheless, the incident has brought 
home to middle-class property-owners the fact 
that the prevailing practice results in a heavier 
assessment of their homes than of those of 
their richer or more luxurious fellow-citizens. 
The man whose house costs him from one 
thousand to ten thousand dollars promptly 
firds it assessed at perhaps two-thirds of 
what he paid for it, because even at a forced 
sale the number of possible bidders is so 
great that it would bring the assessment. 
Where, however, the property-owner expends 
vast sums upon his residence, the number of 
possible bidders at a forced sale is reduced 
almost to nil, and the assessed value of the 
property comes to be indefinitely less than it 
is manifestly worth to its owner. The re- 
vision of the statute so that assessment for 
taxation shall bear a closer relation to the 
amount invested would be in the interest of 
justice toward the smaller property-owners. 


The death of Dr. William Pepper, at 
the comparatively young age of fifty- 
five, puts a sudden end to an activity directed 
for the public good in several lines of educa- 
tion and conduct. Dr. Pepper had been for 
thirteen years Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania. His acquirements and attain- 
ments as a physician and lecturer on technical 
topics were high, and his ability as the execu- 
tive officer of a great University was acknowl- 
edged by all. Under his charge the office 
he held grew constantly in force and dignity. 
Dr. Pepper, as our readers know, outside of 
his own immediate duties, was deeply inter- 
ested in everything that related to the welfare 
of the city, State, and Nation. He held many 
offices in educational and scientific societies, 
and in particular was President for several 
years of the Academy of Natural Sciences. 
Another death last week was of a man of 
international reputation as an _ educator, 
preacher, and more especially as a writer on 
religious and philosophical topics. We can 
here only chronicle the fact that John Caird, 
D.D., LL.D.. best known, perhaps, by the 
title Principal Caird, of Glasgow University, 
died on July 30, at the age of eighty-eight. 
Hereafter we hope to speak of his life and 
work, 


Obituary 


We learn from a correspondent 
that ex-President Mossman, of 
the Union Pacific Express Company, is not 
one of the former officials of that corporation 
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now under arrest for the misapplication of 
the company’s funds. We may further state 
that both ex-President Mossman and the 
arrested ex-Auditor have a high standing in 
the business community, and are not suspected 
of converting to their own use any of the 
money for whose recovery suit has been 
brought. The moral issue involved was not 
personal but political, and related to the 
character of the fund appropriated for the 
maintenance of the legislative lobby. 


Prince Bismarck 


The common reference to Bismarck as the 
“ man of iron and blood ’ was derived from 
his own phrase, “Iron and blood are neces- 
sary.” It is not as compact a statement of 
his life-purpose as that other saying of his, 
“We must put Germany in the saddle.” 
Both phrases, however, have the ring of his 
most salient trait—force. Whether right or 
wrong, he was always a great power working 
for a definite end and trampling down ob- 
stacles remorselessly and finally. And there 
is truth, also, in the comment of an English 
journal: “ He lived to see his career reach 
an anticlimax. He gave the German people 
unity, but denied them liberty.” 

Bismarck’s death took place, in a way, sud- 
denly, although he had long been ill. His 
family had been gathered about his bed, 
but the physicians so positively denied im- 
mediate danger, and rumors of a fatal illness 
had so often before proved unfounded, that 
the public on Sunday last learned with surprise 
that he had died on Saturday noon. He had 
sustained with unfailing fortitude an unusu- 
ally painful illness, and even on the day of 
his death was grimly jocular. A sudden 
change for the worse in the evening threw 
him into unconsciousness, and he roused 
only to utter the words “ Thanks, my child,” 
to his daughter, the Countess von Rantzau, 
who was trying to ease his suffering, and 
then the great soldier and statesman passed 
peacefully away. 

For twenty-eight years (1862-1890) the 
history of Bismarck’s life was almost the 
history of Germany. Otto Edward Leopold 
von Bismarck was born in 1815 of a refined 
but not illustrious family. His youth, and 
particularly his career at the University of 
G6ttingen, was turbulent rather than vicious, 
if considered with reference to the standards 
and habits of his day and class; twenty-one 
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duels are attributed to him, most or all with- 
out serious result. Travel, government em- 
ployment in a small way, and military service 
followed the University, and were marked by 
occasional wild pranks which gave him the 
name “ Mad Bismarck.’ His marriage to 
Fraulein von Putkammer in 1845 changed 
all this. Bismarck never wearied of ascrib- 
ing to his wife his change to serious ambi- 
tions and a right viewof life. “I can’t think 
how I endured it formerly,” he wrote one 
day to his wife. “If 1 had to live now as 
then without God, without you, without chil- 
dren, I don’t know why I should not throw 
off this life like a dirty shirt; and yet most 
of my acquaintances are so and live their 
life.’ As with Gladstone, Bismarck’s later 
years were beautifully lightened and graced 
by the tender affection of his wife, but nearly 
four years ago he lost this companionship by 
the death of the Princess. 

Bismarck’s real political career began with 
a violent attack in the Prussian Diet on 
liberalism and democracy, and he soon became 
known as the champion of political con- 
servatism and extreme monarchical rights. 
It is said that in his first speech, when his 
voice was drowned by hisses, he calmly 
turned his back on his audience and read a 
newspaper until they became quiet. In 1862 
he was made Minister to Paris, having pre- 
viously filled the same post in Russia, and 
later in the same year became Prussian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Prime Min- 
ister. It is not our purpose here to trace 
the intricacies of the policy by which in the 
years that followed he worked out the prob- 
lem of German independence and unity. 
His early scorn of the reactionaries and 
revolutionists of 1848, his gradual expan- 
sion of Prussian territory, his handling of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, his development 
of the army under Moltke, his quickness in 
forcing the hand of Austria and winning the 
victory at Kéniggratz, and his final settle- 
ment of the Austrian war while adroitly 
holding Russia and France from interference 
—all these things were but the early steps, 
carefully thought out, which were to lead to 
the grand object finally won when France 
offered the opportunity and the King of 
Prussia was proclaimed Emperor of Germany 
at Versailles. Whether the French war was 
deliberately brought about by Bismarck or 
whether it was due to the folly of the French 
Emperor, the result was the same, and it 
was a result which Bismarck was ready to 
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obtain by whatever road first offered. The 
North German Confederation which followed 
the war with Austria was a forerunner of the 
unity which followed the war with France. 
Iron determination made the one and led 
from it to the other in a path not to be 
crossed, 

The final verdict of German history will 
ignore many moral and political defects in 
the statesman, because these things will be 
lost sight of in the strong light that will 
always shine upon him as the creator of the 
German Empire. This is the one central 
point of Bismarck’s career, in comparison 
with which it matters comparatively little 
what we think of even such important epi- 
sodes as his long warfare with Rome, or his 
founding of the Triple Alliance, or his deal- 
ing with the Socialists, or his treatment by 
the present Emperor. Next to the establish- 
ing of the Empire, however, the contest with 
Rome was the hardest fought and most signifi- 

~cant of his political contests. That Bismarck 
strained law and justice in order to crush the 
Ultramontanes is undeniable; his retreat 
from the war against the Pope merely aban- 
doned those positions which had never been 
tenable, leaving him victorious in his main 
object of forbidding ecclesiastical interfer- 
ence in education. 

Personally Prince Bismarck was a fascinat- 
ing man, witty and epigrammatic in conver- 
sation, warm in his affections, open-minded 
on most subjects, eager to recognize good 
qualities in others, extremely happy in his 
family relations. 

One instinctively compares Bismarck and 
Gladstone in seeking to make a just judgment 
of either. Botn were great statesmen; both 
were guided in life by a consistent pursuit 
of one aim; both changed radically their 
policies in pursuing that aim, and were ac- 
cused by smaller men of inconsistency because 
they did so; both served their country faith- 
fully and well; and to each the country 
served owes an incalculable debt. But here 
the parallel ends. Gladstone was the repre- 
sentative of democracy, Bismarck of abso- 
lutism ; Gladstone was loyal first of all to 
the people, Bismarck first of all to an 
Emperor; ‘Gladstone won victories 
through peaceful agitation, Bismarck his by 
war—Gladstone by constitutional methods, 
Bismarck by, at least in one instance, setting 
the constitution at defiance ; Gladstone’s aim 
was the enlargement of popular liberties and 
the establishment of popular rights, Bis- 
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marck’s the unification of separate provinces 
in one great empire. Gladstone was a man 
of ripened culture and persuasive eloquence, 
who understood the popular thought, felt the 
impulses of the ‘popular heart, saw more 
clearly than his fellows the true ideals half- 
consciously perceived by the people, and in 
expressing to them their own best life 
promoted it and guided them. Bismarck was 
a man cf iron will, who believed that the 
people should be governed, not govern, who 
dared defy them because he had no faith in 
them, who framed his own ideal of a united 
Germany and loyally and nobly set him elf 
to its achievement, but who, when it was 
achieved, was quite as ready to use all the 
power of the Empire which he had created 
to repress the life of the people who com- 
posed it. In foreign policy Bismarck was 
greatest; indomestic policy, Gladstone. Bis- 
marck made an empire; Gladstone educated 
a people. Bismarck, by attempting to repress 
Socialism, made Germany the most Socialistic 
empire on the continent; Gladstone, by per- 
ceiving the best in Socialism, diverted it from 
revolution into progress, and converted the 
Chartists, whom Bismarck would have made 
Socialists, the nation’s peril, into Liberals, 
the nation’s hope. 


& 
Terms of Peace 


As we go to press no official statement 
has been made about the peace negotiations 
between the United States and Spain; but 
it is evident that the crucial question will 
be, What shall be done with the Philippines ? 
And it is not impossible that this question 
may be complicated by an attempt on the 
part of Spain to sell these islands to some 
European Power, not impossibly Germany. 

The Outlook reaffirms its strong convic- 
tion that policy and justice combine to 
demand that we do not abandon the Philip- 
pines without securing in them a commercial 
port under the flag of the United States, 
nor without affording to the Filipinos an 
adequate guarantee of a just government. 
And by a just government we mean one 
which will secure to the people an adequate 
return for the taxes levied, civil and religious 
liberty, and some system of universal educa- 
tion free from ecclesiastical control. The 
question of our self-interest we reserve for 
future consideration ; the National obligation, 
already affirmed in these columns, we reaffirm. 

Whether Manila has surrendered or not, 
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we are masters of Manila. We can take it 
when we will. Our wise patience, that inno- 
cent lives may be spared, neither limits our 
rights nor lessens our obligations. In the 
campaign against Spain the Filipinos have 
been our allies, If it be true that Aguinaldo 
has been as bumptious, self-conceited, and 
self-assertive as some reports indicate, that 
fact neither destroys the rights of the people 
to consideration from us nor weakens our 
obligations toward them. To withdraw and 
leave them to the tender mercies of Spain 
would be dishonorable indeed. But with- 
drawal would be more than desertion. We 
are about sending 20,000 Spanish soldiers 
from Cuba back to Spain at our expense, 
and they would be immediately available in 
Spanish warfare against the Filipinos. To 
make peace with Spain in Cuba and disre- 
gard the well-being of the people of the 
Philippines would be to make practical alli- 
ance with Spain against them. That is impos- 
sible, without guarantees. And no guarantee 
which Spain could give would serve as any 
adequate assurance of good government for 
these unhappy islands. Spain has neither 
the capacity nor the will to give good gov- 
ernment to her colonies. Fitzhugh Lee, in 
the “Fortnightly Review,” thus describes 
what she has given Cuba: 


Here, on this favored spot where Spanish feet 
were planted over four centuries ago, there are 
no public roads or highways or even country 
roads ; no canals; no telegraphs, except along 
the line of some of the railroads; and the few 
railroads on the island were built by English 
enterprise and capital, and not by Spanish. . . . 
Less than half a century ago the Cubans (or 
Insular Spaniards, as they were called) owned 
most of the property and wealth of the island ; 
but it has been gradually passing away from them, 
until to-day the Peninsular Spaniards (or the 
Spaniards born in Spain) have succeeded in se- 
curing possession of the commercial business, 
stores, and commission houses of the cities, so 
that they are now the wealthy class of Cuba. A 
very high tariff on all goods except those coming 
from Spain has driven the inhabitants of the 
island to trade with Spain to a great extent, and 
the Spanish merchants at Barcelona and other 
points, preferring to have commercial relations 
with the Spaniards rather than the Cubans, have 
done much to bring about this financial change 
in these two classes. This change, combined 
with economic questions, has been greatly widen- 
ing the dividing line between the Cubans and 
Spaniards, until it has resulted in the present ex- 
isting chasm. For a great hatred exists between 
the Spaniards and the Cubans, though, after all, 
the latter are descendants of Spaniards them- 
selves; and it is a remarkable fact that nearly 
every person born on the island seems to be at 
once instilled with a dislike for the Spaniards 
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and their methods, and I know of no instance 
where children born in Cuba of Spanish parents 
have not participated in this feeling. 


What words are too severe to describe a 
government which levies heavy taxes on the 
people and leaves the governed territory un- 
equipped with the simplest implements of 
civilized life; which deliberately frames its 
laws for the purpose of transferring the prop- 
erty from the governed to the governors; and 
which feeds and fans the flame of ever-increas- 
ing hatred between the old and the new, the 
native and the foreigner, the governed and 
the governor ! 

Without capacity for governing, Spain is 
equally without the will. The object of her 
colonial rulers has been, with rare exception, 
not public welfare, but personal emolument. 
It is for this that the war is still kept up. 
War is not demanded by the people—they 
are indifferent; nor by national interest—it 
is bankrupting the nation; nor by national 
honor—the honor of the nation is tarnished _ 
by its past centuries of misrule far more than 
by inevitable defeats suffered at the hands of 
a stronger nation. War is kept up because 
a corrupt bureaucracy, who have robbed the 
colonists abroad as they have robbed the 
peasantry at home, regard their right to rob 
as a vested right, and prefer to hazard the 
life of the nation rather than surrender their 
ancient privileges. The Filipinos both at 
home and in Europe have earnestly entreated 
the Unit.d States not to abandon them to 
the robbers again. Their appeal is pathetic ; 
only a hardened conscience can read it un- 
affected. The public sentiment of England, 
the one nation which can understand a war 
for humanity and justice, is well-nigh unani- 
mous in deprecating any surrender by Amer- 
ica of a people already half emancipated by 
the guns of Dewey’s fleet. Everything com- 
bines to make our duty clear. That duty is, 
we repeat, not to withdraw from the Philip- 
pines unless and until we can secure ‘to this 
unfortunate people the foundations of civili- 
zation and progress—justice, liberty, and 
education. 

How can we do this? The London “ Spec- 
tator ” points out one possible method : 


Take a dozen or twenty old West Point men, 
as heads of districts, and put under them a cer- 
tain number of youths caught young from Yale 
and Harvard, and given to understand that they 
have entered upon a profession that will protect 
them and provide for them through their lives, 
and in a few years an administration will be 
created that will be the wonder of the Spanish- 
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American world. There would be no stealing, 
muddling, or oppression. Moreover, Americans 
who saw what good administration could do for 
Cuba and the Philippines would begin to ask 
why things should be done better in their depend- 
encies than at home. Very soon they would 
think of the answer: Because the dependencies 
had a well-paid and self-respecting permanent 
civil service by men who made administration 
their life business, and made also a matter of 
conscience of what they did. 

We do not say that this is the only method ; 
we do not say that it is the best method. 
But it is a possible method. And any method 
is better than a cowardly abandonment of 
late allies to their enemies and ours, and an 
indirect reinforcement of the armies of those 
enemies in continued war against them. To 
say that America cannot govern colonies 
which desire our institutions and our protec- 
tion isa libel on America. Nations, like 
individuals, always can do what honor ard 
conscience callon them to do. The plea of 
National inability is a plea of cowardice. 
America, if it can make the Philippines free, 
can preserve their freedom. And by secur- 
ing for others justice, hberty, and education, 
it will learn how better to guard these trusts 
within its own borders and for its own 
citizens. 


& 
Patriotic but Mistaken 


Senator Hoar has made what is certainly 
an ungenerous and what seems to us a totally 
unjust attack on Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton, of Harvard University, based on a 
pseudo interview. In a speech delivered 
July 8, Mr. Hoar thus reports his old friend: 

[ see that Professor Norton, of Harvard, is 
quoted as telling the youth of the University that 
“itis characteristic of the American people to be 
trifling.” “ They have acquired a varnish of civ- 
ilized life, but their natures have not been re- 
fined.” “The Americans are 70,000,000 of good- 
natured people, gifted with a fatal optimism, 
with no serious thought of the grave duties of 
life. They have no fine sense of honor. They 
cannot distinguish between what is honest and 
what is dishonest. I feel, with Horace Walpole, 
that [ could be proud of my country if it were 
not for my countrymen.” 


Professor Norton at once repudiated this 
false report of words imputed to him, and 
this should have been sufficient. But Senator 
Hoar returned to his attack, justifying it on 
the ground that the report had not been pre- 
viously disavowed—as though public teachers 
were to be expected to run after newspaper 
reports to correct or repudiate them. As cer- 
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tain newspapers appear determined to keep 
up these charges against Professor Norton’s 
patriotism, not to say his sanity, we reproduce 
here what he said on June 7, over a month 
before Senator Hoar’s attack uponhim. Had 
Senator Hoar taken from the Boston “ Tran- 
script’’ of June 8 the full report of Professor 
Norton’s speech at the North Cambridge 
Church, instead of “ garbled sentences from 
an account in a Western newspaper of an 
interview dishonorably obtained and incor- 
rectly reported,” and not even purporting to 
be addressed to the “ youth of the Univer- 
sity,”’ he would have been saved from commit- 
ting what his best friends cannot but regard 
as an actof great and unpardonable injustice. 
Professor N orton’s estimate of his native coun- 
try he has thus himself defined, not, be it re- 
membered, in self-defense after the criticism, 
but in public address before the criticism : 


There never was a land that better deserved 
the love of her people than America, for there 
was never a mother country kinder to her chil- 
dren. She has given to them all that she could 
give. Her boundless resources have lain open 
to them, to use at their will. And the conse- 
quence has been that never in the history of 
man has there been so splendid a spectacle of 
widely diffused and steadily increasing material 
welfare as America has displayed during the 
last hundred years. Millions upon millions of 
men have lived here with more comfort, with 
less fear, than any such numbers elsewhere in 
any age have lived. Countless multitudes, whose 
forefathers from the beginning of human life on 
earth have spent weary lives in unrewarded toil, 
in anxiety, in helplessness, in ignorance, have 
tisen here, in the course of even a single genera 
tion, to the full and secure enjoyment of the 
fruits of their labor, to confident hope, to intelli- 
gent possession of their own faculties. Is not the 
land to be dearly loved in which this has been 
possible, in which this has been achieved ? 

But there is a deeper source of love of country 
than the material advantages and benefits it may 
afford. It is in the character of its people, in 
their moral life, in the type of civilization which 
they exhibit. The elements of human nature 
are, indeed, so fixed that favorable or unfavorable 
circumstances have little effect upon its essential 
constitution, but prosperity or the reverse brings 
different traits into prominence. The conditions 
which have prevailed in America have, if broadly 
considered, tended steadily and strongly to certain 
good results in the national character; not, indeed, 
to unmixed good, but to a preponderance of good. 
The institutions established for self-government 
have been founded with intent to secure justice 
and independence for all. The social relations 
among the whole body of the people are humane 
and simple. The general spirit of the people is 
liberal, is kindly, is considerate. The ideals for 
the realization of which in private and public con- 
duct there is more or less steady and consistent 
effort are as high and as worthy as any which 
men have puisued. Every genuine American 
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holds to the ideal of justice for all men, of inde- 
pendence, including free speech and free action 
within the limits of law, of obedience to law, of 
universal education, of material well-being for all 
the well-behaving and industrious, of peace and 
good will among men. These, however far short 
the Nation may fall in expressing them in its 
actual life, are, no one will deny it, the ideals of 
our American democracy. And it is because 
America represents these ideals that the deepest 
love for his country glows in the heart of the 
American, and inspires him with that patriotism 
which counts no cost, which esteems no sacrifice 
too great to maintain and to increase the influ- 
ence of these principles which embody themselves 
in the fair shape of his native land, and have 
their expressive symbol in her flag. The spirit 
of his patriotism is not an intermittent impulse ; 
it is an abiding principle; it is the strongest 
motive of his life; it is his religion. 

The reader has but to compare this, which 
Professor Norton unquestionably did say, 
with the false report on which Senator 
Hoar’s attack was founded to see how false 
that report was. 

It is true that Professor Norton thinks 
that the present war is unjustifiable—“ a turn- 
ing back from the path of civilization to that 
of barbarism.” And heso regards it because 
he believes that “the plea that the better 
government of Cuba and the relief of the 
reconcentrados could only be secured by war 
is the plea either of ignorance or of hypoc- 
risy.”. The Outlook radically differs from 
Professor Norton, both in his conclusion and 
in his argument. We believe that this war 
is against barbarism and is an advance 
toward a larger and a better civilization. 
We believe that the better government of 
Cuba and the permanent relief of its in- 
habitants could have been secured only by 
war. We do not think that we are ignorant, 
and we are sure that we are not hypocritical. 
We might, under other circumstances, be 
inclined to resent Professor Norton’s dog- 
matism, and ask him for the reasons for so 
serious a charge. But it is as unjust as it is 
illogical to accuse a man of Jacking in love 
of country because he thinks his country has 
been plunged into a needless war and resents 
the action of those who have brought it 
there. It requires quite as much patriotism 
in such a time as this to declare ourselves 
against the war as needless and wrong, and 
so antagonize an almost universal sentiment, 
as to accept the judgment and conscience of 
the people and endeavor to execute their de- 
crees, and it requires a great deal more cour- 
age. We think Professor Norton absolutely 
wrong in his opinions respecting this war ; 
but he is worthy of all praise for the courage 
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and the patriotism with which he has borne 
witness to his opinions. 


The Ministry of Absolution 


From a recent unpublished sermon preached 
by the Rev. Edgar Gardner Murphy, of St. 
John’s Church, Kingston, N. Y., at the Trinity 
ordinations in Calvary Church, New York 
City, we quote the following paragraph : 


The text of the sermon was from St. Mark 
ii., 3-12. After saying that Jesus had cured the 
aftlicted paralytic by speaking the Word of Power, 
Mr. Murphy reminded his hearers that his first 
expression to the man was the word of pardon. 
In the urgency of the present preaching of the 
social helpfulness of the Church it is too often 
assumed that all the churches had better become 
hospitals, and that the measure of our duty to 
the race is solely in the multiplicity of our ser- 
vices as the almoners of the social interest. We 
are thronged and exhausted with the demands to 
cure. We are hurried and pressed upon with the 
appeals of bodily welfare and industrial need. We 
are sometimes made to feel that the chief con- 
siderations in the parochial policy are the Boys’ 
Club, and the Free Dispensary, and the Men’s 
Meetings, and the Trade Councils, and the Loan 
Association, and the Employment Agency, and 
the Summer Excursions. We are overwhelmed 
and beset with the demand that we shall take the 
external conditions of lifein charge. It is implied 
that the word of pardon is but an appealing inci- 
dent of religion, and that only an effective com- 
mand to “arise and walk” is the true test of the 
reality of God. Theactof power rather than the 
word of pardon is taken as the greater sign of 
love. It was so with the Lord Christ. The act 
of power has its place; and we shall not refuse it 
any more than he refused it. But weshall see, as he 
first saw, that there are deeper wants than health 
and bread. Weshall do all, and by every means, 
to be the instruments of mercy in its every sense, 
and to serve to the full measure of our time 
and strength in every legitimate interest of sane 
and wholesome and happy life. But we shall 
not forget that we are bondmen to the greater 
sign. We shall be, first of all, the ministers of 
that compassionate deliverance which gives not 
a blessing instead of bread, but a word of love 
which shall make the bread a blessing. Into the 
world of thirst and need we shall give, not cups 
of cold water only, but cups of cold water in the 
name of Christ. We shall work, not as the im- 
personal agents of a distant and anonymous 
Solicitude, but in the spirit of the sons of God. 
We shall seal every gift with the seal of the 
Father’s bounty. We shall go forth into a 
world which is full of that want which finds its 
sin and damage and wretchedness not in lack 
alone, but in loveless bitterness, in suspicion, in 
hard-mindedness, in petty jealousies of thrift, 
and there we shall speak first of all the Gospel 
of that Father who so loved us that he gave his 
Son for us. We shall speak the word which 
sweetens and humanizes, which cheers and 
heartens, which touches the soul beneath its 
mourning, and the manhood in the man; which, 
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by the appeal to sonship in the heart, shall not 
only sanctify the gift, but dignify the man both 
to the world and to himself. For the Christian- 
izing of aid is the only rescue of manhood. The 
social helpfulness of the Church must lie, at last, 
in the commanding and divine efficiency with 
which she loves. 

This appears to us an admirable statement 
of a truth which much needs to be empha- 
sized in our time. Doubtless the tendency 
once was toward a religion almost wholly 
unpractical; but doubtless in our time there 
is a tendency toward a religion almost exclu- 
sively temporal and earthy. Religion is more 
than ethical culture. It has more to give 
than better clothes, better food, better sani- 
tary conditions, better bodies; it has need, 
therefore, of other instruments than sewing- 
schools, soup-houses, and gymnasiums, It 
has more to teach than how to deal honestly 
with one’s fellows, serve honestly one’s State, 
and act considerately toward one’s nearest 
neighbor. It has need, therefore, of other 
instruments than ethical lectures and civic 
reformclubs. These modern instruments are 
quite legitimate, and even, in localities, neces- 
sary; but this is not the whole mission and 
message of the Church, nor yet its most 
important ministry. Whatever may be one’s 
view of priesthood, it is certain that no Church 
will long retain its power in the community 
which does not believe that “ Almighty God, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, .. . 
hath given power, and commandment, to his 
ministers, to declare and pronounce to his 
people, being penitent, the Absolution and 
Remission of their sins.” This need of Ab- 
solution and Remission is a deeper need and 
is felt more urgently than the need of better 
clothes, better food, better sanitary conditions, 
and all the rest which institutional philan- 
thropy is rightly busy in providing—rightly 
if it does not devote itself thereto exclusively. 

We characterize this as both the deepest 
need and the one most urgently felt, and call 
as witnesses, not priests and ministers, but 
the most unpriestly writers. Allthe greatdram- 
atists and poets, from A‘schylus to Brown- 
ing, have borne witness to this human need. 
In novelists most remote from the conven- 
tional and ecclesiastical is the testimony 
found. Anthony Trollope cannct be in- 
cluded in the category of religious novelists. 
He cannot even be characterized as a great 
dramatist or a great poet. He is the pho- 
tographer of the commonplace. Yet Anthony 
Trollope, the least religious and the least 
poetical of novelists, finds this need in that 
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most commonplace of sordid, lazy, and easy- 
going rascals—Burgo Fitzgerald : 


of Absolution 


On such occasions as these, when the wine he 
had drunk was sufficient only to drive away from 
him the numbness of despair, when he was al 
alone with the cold night air upon his face, when 
the stars were bright above him and the world 
around him was almost quiet, he would still ask 
himself whether there might not yet be, even = 
him, some hope of a redemption—some chance 
of a better life in store for him. He was s'1] 
young—wanting some years of thirty. Could 
there be, even for him, some mode of extrication 
from his misery ? 

What is the misery of cold, or rags, or 
hunger, or unsanitary conditions, compared 
to this misery? Who has not seen happi- 
ness in a ruinous hovel, at an empty table, 
on a hospital bed? Who ever saw it mated 
to an accusing conscience, or in a soul strug- 
gling like the Laocoén crushed with his 
loved ones in the folds of baleful assailants 
too strong for him? Any so-called Church 
which has no perception of this need is blind 
to humanity’s direst distress; any so-called 
Church which has no message of inspiring 
hope in response to this need is powerless to 
help humanity in its hour of deepest despair. 

It is certain that Christ was not thus blind, 
nor thus helpless. He fed the hungry—but 
after he had preached the Gospel of life to 
them until the setting of thesun. He healed 
the sick—but often, if not oftenest, with the 
message, “‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee.” This 
was not because he shared the Jewish notion 
that disease was always a providential pun- 
ishment for sin, for he distinctly repudiated 
that notion. It was because the deeper need 
of a soul longing for some chance of a better 
life, and hoping against hope for some re- 
demption, was always in his thoughts. The 
commonest events in life seemed to him 
always parables of this perpetual event—the 
soul's longing for some extrication from this 
misery. Did he see hunger? he thought of 
the bread of life. Did he see a woman look- 
ing for a lost bit of money, or a shepherd 
going off after a stray sheep, or a ragged 
tramp outcast from his father’s home? he 
thought of God's love and what it was to be 
separated from it, and what possibility there 
was to return to it again. He would cer- 
tainly have had a message for Burgo Fitz- 
gerald. 

And it is equally certain that he gave this 
message to his Church and accompanied it with 
the gift of a power which prevents the mes- 
sage from being an illusion, He who claimed 
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for himself, not as the Son of God, but as 
the son of man, power to forgive sins, he 
who bade his disciples pray to be forgiven as 
they forgave, he who breathed on his own 
and said, “‘ Receive ye the Holy Spirit: whose 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained,” did not mean to leave his dis- 
ciples uncertain as to the continuance on the 
earth of that power of Absolution and Remis- 
sion which he exercised while here. Whether, 
by Holy Spirit, Christ meant the third Person 
of the Trinity mysteriously imparted, or a 
spirit of holiness communicated by fellowship 
with himas all character is ever communicated, 
whether the power to remit sin was bestowed 
only on the eleven and their apostolic suc- 
cessors, or on all those who share the Christ 
spirit, and in the measure in which they share 
it, is not here discussed. We simply affirm 
that no church is a true Church of Christ 
which does not see in his Gospel an Absolu- 
tion and Remission of sins, and which has not 
power to proclaim that Absolution with au- 
thority. It is this power which has given 
such sacredness in popular esteem to the 
priests of Rome over a people grateful for 
the greatest benefaction one of God's chil- 
dren can ever render to another; it is this 
which gives to the priests of the Anglican 
Church the reverence of their people, be- 
cause they speak with authority the words 
which men most long to hear; it is this 
which made men so divergent in their qual- 
ities as C. H. Spurgeon, H. W. Beecher, 
Phillips Brooks, and Dwight L. Moody, great 
preachers, because, inspired by them, Burgo 
Fitzgeralds, scores and hundreds of them, 
have found some hope of redemption, some 
chance of a better life, some mode of extrica- 
tion from their misery. 

The inspirational Church need not of 
necessity be also an institutional Church. 
So long as it proves itself possessed of power 
to declare and pronounce the Absolution and 
Remission of sins, se long it will continue to 
receive, as it will deserve, the grateful loyalty 
of mankind. On the other hand, whenever 
the institutional Church ceases to be an in- 
spirational Church, whenever it ceases to see 
that the deepest ‘need and the most widely 
felt need of humanity is not clean clothes 
and better fare, but the Absolution and Re- 
mission of their sins, it will, in losing power 
to meet this their most grievous want, lose 
its power also to feed, to clothe, and to 
heal. For no Church and no ministry will 
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long have the power to say, Take up thy bed 
and walk, which has not also power to say, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee ; go in peace. 


The School and the Man 


Admiral Erben’s phrase, “the man behind 
the gun,” has come to be accepted as the 
explanation of the extraordinary efficiency of 
the American navy: the efficiency which 
brought the Oregon through fourteen thou- 
sand miles of sea and carried her into action 
without the delay of a day for repairs; which 
has maneuvered fleets in perilous circum- 
stances, in hostile harbors, along rocky coasts, 
without a single accident; which has never 
lost an opportunity nor missed the purpose 
of the enemy; which has made every gun 
deadly, not only in accuracy of aim, but in 
rapidity of discharge. Intelligence so swift 
and sure has commanded the instant recog- 
nition of naval experts the world over, and it 
is now freely conceded that, ship for ship 
and gun for gun, the American navy has no 
equal. 

This superiority is not due to better armor, 
heavier guns, and more thorough equipment; 
it is due to the man behind the gun. War 
still has its chances, but it has become mainly 
a contest of skill. The men on the Amer- 
ican ships are not braver than the men on 
the Spanish; the Spaniard is as ready to 
go to the bottom as the American; he seems 
to be even more indifferent to death. But 
the American is a trained man and the Spar- 
iard is not; the American has been educated 
to do his work, not only courageously, but 
with the utmost effectiveness; the Spaniard 
does his work no better than he did it on the 
Armada. He knows how to die, but he does 
not know how to live; and so for four cen- 
turies men of English blood have outsailed, 
outmaneuvered, and outdone him with shot 
and shell. 

The man behind the gun made the victories 
of Manila and Santiago, on sea and land, 
possible; but what made the man? Educa- 
tion made him. This is not a war of arms, 
but of training; it is knowledge against igno- 
rance, skill against incompetence. Behind the 
American is the school; and tke school has 
been tlie real victor in these brilliant exploits. 
Behind the American soldier and sailor stand 
West Point and Annapolis—true nurseries of 
trained men. The Outlook surrenders large 
space in its annual Educational Number to 
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descriptions of the National Military and 
Naval Academies, for two reasons: first, 
because in the education furnished by these 
schools is to be found the secret of American 
efficiency in the fierce contests of arms; and, 
second, because there has perhaps never been 
a more impressive concrete illustration of 
the vital importance of education. The per- 
nicious idea that one man is as good as 
another, no matter what differences of train- 
ing exist between them, has never received a 
more crushing blow than in the history of 
this war. Match man against man, other 
things being equal, and the trained man holds 
success in the hoilow of his hand 

Courage, character, health, readiness to 
work, are all essential to success; but without 
specific skill in doing a specific thing they 
leave a man as ineffective as a locomotive 
which is derailed. The pluck of the men on 
our ships is magnificent; but it was not 
pluck which destroyed the Spanish fleet in 
the harbor of Manila and in that hot chase 
along the southern coast of Cuba; it was 
gunnery training at Annapolis and gunnery 
practice on the high seas. American alert- 
ness and readiness are very effective quali- 
ties, but they cannot rain balls with unerring 
accuracy on the decks of a flying ship ata 
distance of a mile anda half. That dead- 
ly certainty of reach and force was gained 
by long, patient, wearisome drill; the dull 
drudgery of practice against the monotony of 
which the American temperament so often 
revolts. Reipforce American alertness with 
the skill of eye, hand, and brain which come 
from infinite patience in practice, and you 
secure the man of skill trained to succeed 
under all conditions; leave the American 
alertness undisciplined, and you produce the 
man who may succeed if conditions are 
favorable. The future belongs to the most 
thoroughly educated race; fer education is 
the key to the wisest use of the materials 
and processes of nature and of life. 

It will be said, however, that character 
rather than training is the key to success on 
land and sea; but what is character but 
the final result of educational processes? 
Back of the sailors and soldiers in both armies 
and both navies are the people from whom 
they are drawn; and the differences between 
these peoples are largely differences of educa- 
tional opportunity. In Spain, the Inquisition, 
or the spirit which it bequeathed ; in America, 
the public school. In Spain, repression of 
individual energy, suppression of individual 
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action, limitation of individual knowledge; 
in America, steady encouragement of individ. 
ual effort, rich reward of individual energy, 
the open door to every kind of knowledge. 
In Spain, tutelage to the priest; in America, 
self-dependence, freedom, and the widest 
reach of individual development. In Spain 
everything is done to suppress individuality ; 
in America everything is done to liberate it. 
In Spain institutional life keeps men igno- 
rant ; in America institutional life is a national 
education. 

The political character of the English- 
speaking peoples is the product, in large 
measure, of the education of a free political 
life. There may be a race instinct at the 
root of it, but its development is the rich 
result of fifteen hundred years of constant 
appeal to individual intelligence, energy, and 
effort. Such an education goes deep because 
itis so largely unconscious; it accumulates 
an immense capital of force, self-respect, 
moral aptitude, and political power. The 
man born into such an educational inheritance 
starts in life at an immense advantage; for 
he inherits the aptitudes and opportunities 
which fit him for the most effective use of 
special training. 

Behind the man at the gun is not only the 
technical school which makes him an expert 
in its use; there is also that magnificeat school 
of tradition, inheritance, political order, and 
access to knowledge which give him steadi- 
ness, alertness, a quick eye, and an organism 
which is the responsive instrument of his 
mind. First, the man, fashioned by the deep- 
est educational influences; second, the gun- 
ner, trained to do his work with consummate 
skill—that is the meral of the war so far. 

He who runs may read! The discipline 
which fits a man to handle a gun with such 
precision and agility that no ship can live long 
under his fire must be paralleled in every 
kind of work if the great resources of the 
American continent are to be husbanded and 
the great forces of American character made 
effective. The country needs more and bet- 
ter education in the professions, in business, 
in agriculture, in manufacturing, in mining, 
in finance. It cannot succeed in the tremen- 
dous competition for commercial supremacy 
in the modera world, nor in the working out 
of its own destiny, by native sagacity and 
alertness alone; it must command all the re- 
sources of science and of technical skill. It 
must have better-educated men in its public 
life; more thoroughly trained men in its civil 
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service; mote adequately equipped represent- 
atives abroad. It costs as much to build a 
modern cruiser of the first class as to organ- 
ize and endow a college; the cruiser goes the 
way of all things made with hands; the col- 
lege is imperishable. The country needs the 
cruiser for the present; but it needs still 
more that education which makes the cruiser 


invincible. The brutalities of war cannot 
outlast the twentieth century; in the nobler 
rivalries of peace the school, the college, and 
the university are to be the nurseries of those 
higher skills and successes which enrich and 
broaden the civilization of the race. The 
future belongs to the nation which learns the 
truth and makes the most of it. 


George Kennan’s Story of the War’ 
IX.—At the Front and in Siboney 


| The following extracts from a personal letter of Mr. Kennan, at Siboney, to the Editors 
of The Outlook, under date of July 8, are of strong interest, as showing the personal difficul- 
ties under which a correspondent at the front labors, and the uncertainty of communication 
with this country, as well as for the items of news included: “ When I arrived here from 
Key West, there was no post-office nearer than Port Antonio, Jamaica, about a hundred 
miles away. Mails were being forwarded from Admiral Sampson’s fleet in Government 
dispatch-boats—that is, official mails—but I was all the time from twelve to fifty miles 
from the fleet, and I had no means either of communicating with it or of knowing when the 
Government dispatch-boats would sail. Through the courtesy of Captain McCalla, of the 
Marblehead, I was allowed to send you a cable from Guantanamo Bay on the 26th of June, 
the day after my arrival on the coast. The Haytian cable had then just been repaired. 
Since then a line of telegraphic communication has been opened to this point. but they 
refuse to accept private or press telegrams, and even the Red Cross has to send its dispatches 
through the War Department in Washington, addressed to a War Department official. A 
little more than a week ago the first United States post-office on the island of Cuba was 
opened at Baiquiri, six miles east of Siboney by road; but it did not help me much, for the 
reason that I couldn’t get there and back without walking twelve miles over a bad road in 
intense heat, and I didn’t care to run the risk of such exposure until I had become a little 
accustomed to the country and the climate. ... The launch [the Moynier, gift of The 
Outlook’s readers] has not yet arrived, but we are expecting it every day. It was to be here 
not later than July 10. I am going back to the front to-morrow, and hope to enter Santiago 
with the army when it goes in. Ten thousand women, children, and old people of both sexes 
have fled from the city in anticipation of a bombardment, and are now at Caney, on the 
extreme right of our army, where the Red Cross is trying to feed them from a base of 
supplies about eighteen miles distant. We are now feeding refugees at Guantanamo Bay, 
Siboney, and Caney, along a line nearly sixty miles in length; we have a hospital of our 
own here, and a Red Cross emergency station in the hospital camp of the Fifth Army Corps 
at the front.’’] 
Siboney, Cuban Coast, 
Twelve miles east of Santiago, 
Friday, July 8, 
HAVE just returned from the front, 
where I have been for the past week. 
Miss Barton, Dr. Hubbell, Dr. Egan, and 


which this village stands that we could not 
get off on board the State of Texas, nor even 
communicate with her. It was extremely 
tantalizing to us, tired, hungry, and camp- 
soiled as we were, to see the lights of our 
Steamer only a quarter of a mile away, to 


I rode out to the coast after dark last night in 
an old army wagon, leaving the field hospital 
of the Fifth Army Corps about seven o’clock 
and reaching here soon after ten, The surf 
raised by a strong southeasterly wind was 
rolling so high on the strip of beach behind 
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know that almost within reach were a cool 
bath, a good supper, a clean bed, and all the 
comforts, if not the luxuries, of life, and yet 
to feel that, so far as we were concerned, they 
were as unattainable as if the ship were in 
the Bay of San Francisco. 


Siboney is a wretched little hamlet contain- 
S21 
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ing only ten or fifteen abandoned and incred- 
ibly dirty Spanish houses, most of which are 
now used either as hospitals or for govern- 
ment offices. None of them contain sleeping 
accommodations, even of the most primitive 
kind; all of them are crowded; and if one 
arrives in the village, as we did, at a late 
hour of the night, there is nothing to be done 
but bivouac somewhere on the dirty, flea- 
infested floor of an open piazza, or lie out on 
the ground. One of the largest and most com- 
modious buildings in the village, a one-story 
house with a high front stoop or porch, was 
used, apparently, during the Spanish occupa- 
tion of the place, as a store or shop. It 
now shelters the “ United States Post-Office, 
Military Station No. 1,” which was trans- 
ferred from Baiquiri to Siboney two or three 
days ago. In front of this building our army 
wagon stopped, and we men went in to inquire 
for mail and to see if we could find a decently 
clean place for Miss Barton to sleep. She 
was quite ready to bivouac in the army 
wagon; but we hoped to get something better 
for her. Mr. Brewer, the postmaster, whom 
I had met in one of my lecture trips through 
the West and more recently in the field, 
received us cordially, and at once offered Miss 
Barton his own cot, in a room that had not 
yet been cleaned or swept, back of the general 
delivery department. By the light of a sin- 
gle candle it seemed to be a gloomy, dirty, 
and barn-like apartment; but the cot was 
the only thing in the shape of a bed that I 
had seen in Siboney, outside of the hospitals, 
and we accepted it for Miss Barton with 
grateful hearts. The employees of the post- 
office were all sleeping in camp-chairs or on 
the counters and floors. Where Mr. Brewer 
went when he had given his own bed to Miss 
Barton, I don't know. I left her writing 
orders and telegrams by the light of a flaring, 
guttering candle about eleven o’clock, and 
went out on the piazza to take a more care- 
ful survey of the premises and make up my 
mind where I would sleep. 

Lying across the high stoop on the floor 
was a long white object, which appeared, in 
the darkness, to be a woman in her night- 
gown with her head raised a little on the sill 
of a disused door. I stepped over her once 
in going down stairs to the street, and won- 
dered what calamity of war had reduced a 
woman to the necessity of sleeping in such a 
place and in circumstances of such hardship 
and privation. I was just discussing with 
Dr. Hubbell the possibility of getting the 
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United States Signal Corps man in the tele- 
graph office to signal our steamer for a boat, 
regardless of the high surf, when the long 
white figure on the floor rose, with an unmis- 
takably masculine grunt, and remarked, with 
a slight English accent, that he did not 
think there was any possibility of getting 
off to a ship in a small boat, inasmuch as 
he had been trying for twenty-four hours 
to get on board of his own vessel and 
had not succeeded yet. The figure proved 
to be that of Lord Alfred Paget, naval 
observer for the British Government, and 
what I had taken in the darkness for the 
white gown of a woman was his white duck 
uniform. After discussing the situation for 
a few moments, and declaring discontentedly 
that our Engineer Corps had had time enough 
to build six piers and yet had not finished 
one, he lay down on the floor again, without 
blanket, pillow, or overcoat, rested his head 
on the sill of the disused door, and apparently 
went to sleep, while I debated in my mind 
the question whether I had better sleep with 
him on the floor of the piazza, and take the 
chance of getting yellow fever from a pos- 
sibly infected building, or lie out on the 
ground, where I might be stepped on by 
prowling Cuban refugees, or run over by a 
mule-team coming in from the front. | 
finally decided that sleeping accommodations 
which were good enough for Lord Paget 
were good enough for me, and, just as the 
moon was rising over the high, rocky ram- 
part east of the village, I rolled myself up in 
my blanket and lay down on the floor against 
the piazza rail. Dr. Hubbell slept on the 
counter of the money-order division of the 
post-office, while Dr. Egan, without blanket 
or pillow, stretched himself out on the dirty 
planks below. 

We were all up at daybreak, and, making 
my toilet by tightening my belt and putting 
on my mud-spattered pith helmet, I went 
down to the water's edge to try to find some 
means of communicating with the ship. 
During my absence at the front there had 
evidently been strong winds and heavy seas, 
for the strip of beach was covered with the 
wrecks of lighters which had been smashed 
while trying to land supplies in the surf, 
and a large steam lighter-launch, loaded with 
twenty tons or more of hard bread, beans, 
etc., was lying on the bottom, half submerged, 
about fifty yards from shore, with the sea 
breaking over her. The small temporary 
pier at which I landed when I went to the 
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front had been completely demolished and 
swept away, but another stronger one was in 
process of construction. 

The most serious embarrassments with 
which the army of invasion has had to con- 
tend since it reached the coast and began its 
march on Santiago are: first, the extreme 
difficulty of landing supplies in a place like 
this, where there is neither pier nor shelter, 
and where the beach is lashed a large part 
of the time by a high and dangerous surf; 
and, second, the difficulty of getting these 
supplies to the front over a single line of very 
bad road, with an insufficient number of 
mules and army wagons. General Shafters 
commissaries and quartermasters have done 
all that they could do since they arrived, 
and, under the circumstances, have succeeded 
fairly well; but if these two difficulties had 
been foreseen and provided for, there would 
not now be so many smashed lighters and 
launches on the beach, and the soldiers at 
the front would not have been so much of 
the time on short rations, nor have been com- 
pelled to boil water and cook their rations in 
coffee-cups and tomato-cans, as they are now 
doing. The difficulty of landing supplies on 
this exposed and surf-beaten coast might 
have been anticipated, it seems to me, and 
provided for. The war-ships of Sampson's 
and Schley’s fleets were here long before 
General Shafter’s army left Tampa, and 
their commanders must have seen, | think, 
that to get supplies ashore through the surf 
at any point between Santiago and Guanta- 
namo Bay would be extremely difficult and 
hazardous, and would probably require the 
use of special engineering devices and appli- 
ances. The prevailing winds here are from 
the east and southeast, and from such winds 
the little indentations of the coast at Siboney 
and Baiquiri afford no protection whatever. A 
strong breeze raises asea which may amount 
to nothing outside, but which is very trou- 
blesome, if not dangerous, to loaded boats 
and lighters as soon as they reach the line 
where it begins to break in surf. The water 
is very deep close to shore; it is difficult, 
therefore, to construct a pier of any great 
length; and even if there were a long and 
solid pier, small boats and lighters could not 
discharge cargo upon it with any safety while 
they were being tossed up and down and 
dashed against it by a heavy sea. I am not 
an expert in such matters, but in watching 
the landing of supplies here, both from our 
own steamer and from the army transports, 
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it has seemed to me that what is known, I 
believe, as a “cable hoist” might have been 
used to advantage if it had been provided in 
time. It is a contrivance resembling the 
cable and car employed by life-saving crews 
on our coasts to bring shipwrecked sailors 
ashore under similar conditions ; or, to use a 
comparison that is more familiar, it is a re- 
production on a large scale of the traveling 
cash-boxes on wires used in large department 
stores. Ifasuitable transport were anchored 
outside the line of surf, fifty or seventy-five 
yards from the beach, and a steel cable were 
stretched from it to a strong mast on shore, 
I do not see any reason why cargo might 
not be carried over the cable in a suspended 
car or cars with much greater rapidity and 
Safety than it is now carried in lighters. 
Such devices are used, | think, at several 
points on the western coast of South America 
for putting guano and phosphates on board 
of vessels where communication with the 
shore is hazardous and uncertain on account 
of swell or surf. 

The second difficulty, viz., that of trans- 
portation to the front, might have been 
avoided by bringing here a larger number of 
wagons and mules. Our army before San- 
tiago has suffered for want of a great many 
things that the soldiers had with them on the 
transports, but that were not landed and 
carried promptly forward. Among such 
things are large tents, rubber blankets, camp 
kettles, and large cooking utensils generally. 
“What's the use of telling us to drink only 
boiled water,” said an officer of the Seventh 
Infantry to me, “ when we haven't anything 
bigger than a coffee-cup or an old tomato- 
can to boil it in, or to keep it in after it has 
been boiled? They tell us also that we must 
sleep in hammocks, not get wet if we can 
help it, and change our underclothes when- 
ever we do get wet. That's all very well, 
but there isn’t a hammock in my company. 
I haven't any rubber blanket or spare under- 
clothes myself, and I don’t believe any of my 
soldiers have. They made us leave every- 
thing that we could possibly dispense with 
at Tampa, and then, when we got here, they 
didn’t land and send with us even the indis- 
pensable things that we had on the trans- 
ports.” 

The complaint of the officer was a per- 
fectly just one, and I have heard many 
more like it. The insufficient and inadequate 
provision for the care and feeding of the 
wounded at the field hospital of the Fifth 


Army Corps, which I have tried to describe 
in previous letters, was due largely to the in- 
ability of General Shafter’s commissaries and 
quartermasters to cope successfully with the 
two great difficulties above indicated, viz., 
landing from the steamers and transportation 
to the front. The hospital corps had sup- 
plies on the vessels at Siboney, but, as every- 
thing could not possibly be landed and carried 
forward at once, preference was given to am- 
munition and rations for able-bodied soldiers 
rather than to tents, blankets, and invalid 
food for the wounded. I do not mean to be 
understood as saying that,the hospital corps 
had, even on the transports, everything that 
they needed in order to enable them to take 
proper care of the eight hundred or one 
thousand wounded who were thrown on their 
hands in the course of forty-eight hours. I 
do not know whether they had or not. Neither 
do I mean to say that the commissaries and 
quartermasters did not do all that they pos- 
sibly could to land and forward supplies of 
all kinds. I mean only that, as a result of 
our inability to surmount these difficulties 
promptly, our army at the front was not 
properly equipped and our wounded were not 
adequately cared for. The hospital corps 
and quartermasters and commissary depart- 
ments of the army, however, were not alone 
in their failure to anticipate and fully provide 
for these difficulties. The Red Cross itself 
was in no better case. There was perhaps 
more excuse for us, because when we fitted 
out we did not know where the army was 
going nor what it proposed to do, but we had 
been assured by the Surgeon-General and by 
the General in command that, so far as the care 
of sick and wounded soldiers was concerned, 
our services would not be required. We 
expected, however, that they would be, and, 
could we have known in what field and 
under what conditions our army was going 
to move and fight, we should probably have 
had, in some directions, a better, or at 
least a more suitable, equipment. If we 
had had here last week half a dozen army 
wagons, an equal number of saddle-horses, 
and forty or fifty mules of our own, we should 
have been in much better condition than we 
were to cope with the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. But for the assistance of the army, 
which helped us out with transportation, not- 
withstanding its own limited resources, we 
should not have been able to establish a 
Red Cross station at the front in time to 
co-operate with the hospital corps after last 
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week’s battle, nor should we have been able 
to send food to the ten thousand refugees 
from Santiago who fled, hungry and destiiute, 
to the right wing of our army at Caney. For 
an opportunity to get into the field we are 
indebted to General Shafter, to his hospital 
corps, and to the officers of his army, and we 
desire most gratefully to acknowledge and 
thank them for the helping hand they ex- 
tended to us when we had virtually no trans- 
portation whatever of our own. 

We now have a Red Cross station in the 
field hospital of the Fifth Army Corps at the 
front; a hospital of our own here with twenty- 
five beds attended by six trained nurses under 
direction of Dr. Lesser, and we have had en- 
tire charge of one ward of thirty beds in the 
general hospital directed by Major Legard. 
We are feeding refugees at several points on 
a line extending east and west nearly sixty 
miles from the right wing of our army at 
Caney to the naval station at Guantanamo 
Bay. At the latter place we have landed 
fifteen thousand rations to be distributed 
under the general direction of Captain Mc- 
Calla, of the cruiser Marblehead, and General 
Perez, commanding the Cuban forces in the 
Guantanamo district. To the refugees from 
Santiago at Caney—about ten thousand in 
number, and mostly women and children—we 
have forwarded, chiefly in army wagons fur- 
nished by General Shafter, about eighteen 
tons of foodstuffs, and are sending more 
as fast as we can land it in lighters 
through the surf. Our field of operations 
is constantly growing wider, and if half 
that we hear is true our resources will soon 
be taxed to their utmost limit. General 
Perez writes to Captain McCalla that there 
are two hundred thousand people in eastern 
Cuba suffering for food. 1 have not implicit 
confidence in Cuban estimates, but that the 
distress is very widespread there is no doubt. 
We are expecting every day the arrival of 
the steamer Red Cross and the steam launch 
Moynier with more hospital and medical 
stores, 

I am going to our advanced line of trenches 
in front of the Rough Riders’ camp to-mor- 
row (the Rough Riders are always as near 
the enemy as it is possib'e to get), and from 
there, if there is no immediate prospect of 
a battle, I shall go to Caney, where the 
Santiago refugees are, on the right flank. I 
will send another letter out at the first op- 
portunity. 

GEORGE KENNAN. 
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Education at West Point 
By George E. Waring, Jr. 


In proportion as the observance of pacific maxims might exempt a nation from the 
necessity of practicing the rules of the military art, ought to be its care in procuring 
and transmitting by proper establishments the knowledge of that art.— /l ashington. 


HE great use of education is to prepare us for “the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” which is the best aim of life, and which becomes a higher and 
higher aim as education raises its standard. The most complete and 
lasting happiness of which we are capable comes from a sense of duty done. 
To achieve this is the noblest human aspiration, as it is the crowning glory of 
education. The training of the cadet at West Point is only incidentally the 
technical training of the soldier; it is, above this and above all, the forming of 
character, the implanting of a high standard of duty and the inciting of an am- 
bition for its unremitting performance. It develops an intelligent manliness, 
which pursues the happiness of always doing one’s best. 

The opportunity for education there offered is open to all classes, So far as 
the chances of securing a cadetship go, all are born free and equal. No one is 
interested to increase or to restrict the number of admissions. Each Congres- 
sional district of the United States and each Territory is entitled to have one 
pupil in the Academy. The President may appoint ten from the country at 
large, and one from the District of Columbia. Political influence seems to fail 
here of the force it so often exercises over other appointments. Sons of 
officers of the army and navy frequently (and properly) find favor with the 
President. Members of Congress, ambitious that their nominees should do them 
lasting credit, and glad to evade local pressure, often leave their selection to 
competitive tests among the graduates of schools of their districts. The ap- 
pointment is for life, the appointee will always be in a conspicuous position, and 
his career will be watched by the community from which he comes. It is a 
case where a mistake in selection must be avoided, if possible. 

Admission is based on only such attainments as are within the reach of all. 
Any young man between the ages of seventeen and twenty-two, who is able 
to pass an examination in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, American 
history, and English grammar, and who is of sound body and mind, is accept- 
able. Less than this should not be demanded; more than this might exclude 
worthy candidates and even work injustice to some classes or perhaps to whole 
sections of the country where only these branches are taught. The purpose 
of the examination is not so much to find out what a young man knows or 
remembers of what he has learned on these subjects, as it is to test the degree 
to which his previous instruction has prepared him for the educational work 
on which he is about to enter. The only motive for exclusion is based on the 
improbability of the success of the candidate in his academic course; that is, 
the only thing considered is the chance of his being able to maintain his 
position among his fellows and 
to repay the Government for his 
cost by profiting from his ad- 
vantages. 

Professor Michie, who has 
| = oeen at the Academy for thirty- 

A one years, and who takes strong 
personal interest in all of the 
cadets, says: 


MONUMENE TO FALLEN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS OF THE REGULAR Army ‘“ When the results of the en- 
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trance examination are announced, and the 
candidates are drawn up into line to receive 
their first instruction, it is a pathetic sight to 
look upon their earnest faces, and one well 
calculated to arouse our deepest emotions. 
In dress, appearance, culture, and material 
condition they are representative types ol 
every section of the country and of every 
class of our people. But from this moment 
the cherished associations of birthplace and 
home pass little by little into that inner sanc- 
tuary where the love of mother abides, and 
the newer affections of service and country 
are gradually implanted.” 

That the examinations are not too severe 
is evidenced by the large number of those 
admitted who cannot stand the strain of the 
subsequent course. 

Admission is followed by a probationary 
period of six months, when those who have 
shown by their proficiency that they have 
a good chance of maintaining a tair standing 
in their class are regularly installed, and enter 
upon a course of education, of military drill 
and training, and of physical development, 
lasting, with little intermission, for three and 
a half years. 

Simple though the requirements for admis- 
sion are, fully one-third of the candidates are 
excluded for inadequate preparation. Once 
admitted, the competition is sharp and severe, 
and innate mediocrity stands no chance. 
More than one-half of those who enter the 
Military Academy fail to keep up with their 
classes, and many drop by the wayside be- 
cause of insufficient preparation, or of a lack 
of capacity, or of the persistency and industry 
needed to meet the exactions of the very 
severe course of study and training. Here, 
as elsewhere in life, “ equality” means only 
the equality of opportunity. Wealth, social 
standing, influence, and favoritism can secure 
no advantage. The poor youth from a re- 
mote agricultural region meets the son of the 
millionaire of the city on an absolutely equal 
footing, and they have throughout the course 
the same privileges and opportunities. There 
is a fair field and no favor, and the best man 
wins by his own unaided effort. Those who 
have money are not allowed to use it. Each 
candidate admitted is required to deposit his 
private funds with the quartermaster and 
commissary of the corps, to be returned to 
him at the end of the course. His pay is 
$45 per month. Of this $4 is retained for 
his final equipment as an officer after gradua- 
tion, and a further saving is urged upon him 


to pay his traveling expenses during vacation. 
Each cadet keeps a pass or check book, 
and is credited in it with the amount of pay 
due him by law, and is charged with all arti- 
cles procured by him from the storeroom. 
He is charged with subsistence, clothing, 
bedding, text-books, washing, gas, brooms, 
buckets, brushes, policing barracks, use of 
dictionary, soap, printing, and such other 
articles as are considered necessary for him 
to have. A strict supervision is kept over 
the account of each cadet, in order that he 
may not expend all of the pay allowed him. 
More than this he cannot spend, and he 
handics no money; as a matter of fact, he 
has no pockets. 

Education at West Point is far more seri- 
ous business than education in civil life. The 
four years’ hard work is interrupted only by 
a vacation of two months in the second year 
and two months’ relief from study while in 
summer encampment during the other years. 
Even during the camp period military 
instruction and drill are rigorously pros- 
ecuted. Thoroughness, rather than exter- 
sion of attainments, is the principle con- 
trolling education here. “To learn a few 
things and learn them well” is the rule 
of the Academy, and Professor Michie 
sets this forth as a good rule in the in- 
struction of youth generally. He says that 
normally no cadet has “more than two dis- 
tinct studies per day in which he will have to 
prepare himself for recitation, requiring six 
hours of severe mental preparation and two 
and one-half hours in the recitation, to ex- 
hibit his efficiency thereon. Of the remainder 
of the sixteen hours which constitute the 
official day, three hours are allotted to meals 
and recreation, and four and one-half hours 
to drill, parade, and guard duty. He is al- 
lowed no cuts or other like indulgence. A 
Steady pace is kept up, and woe betide the 
unfortunate one who lingers by the way. 
Justice and judgment are served out impar- 
tially at the coming examination. The steady 
goer, the patient plodder, the indefatigable 
Student, is certain of success; but the fitful 
worker, the careless trifler, or the indifferent 
scholar soon finds that his military career is 
ended. The thing of most value that he 
acquires at West Point is the knowledge of 
the existence of his rational faculty, and how 
to make use of it. He who learns this well 
will, in the present age, always be certain of 
success in the vocations of peace or the oper- 
ations of war,” 
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PREPARE TO MOUNT 
From a copyrighted photograph by S. R Stoddard. 


The course of study covers Civil and 
Military Engineering (theoretical and prac- 
tical), Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Drawing, Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy and Geology, the French and Spanish 
languages, Law and History, and Ordnance, 
Gunnery, and Tactics, 

The cadets study in their quarters, two 
rooming together. The rooms are simple, 
simply furnished, without pictures or other 
decoration, and the cadets take turn, week 
and week about, in “ policing” the quarters. 
Visiting in quarters is not allowed. There 
is no occasion to watch them while at study, 
for the requirements are so severe that there 
is no time for idling. The military spirit 
and method are maintained in every detail 
of the work. For example: The class is 
divided into sections of not more than twelve 
cadets each. The section-rooms are well 
ventilated, and furnished with individual 
desks and seats. Blackboards line two walls 
of the room. The instructor sits on a raised 
platform, and is in his place before the sec- 
tion enters the room. The eight o'clock 
assembly having been sounded in the area of 
the barracks by the trumpeter, and the sec- 
tions duly formed, each is marched by its 
section marcher to the proper room in the 
Academy building, where ranks are broken, 
caps hung on hooks in the hail outside the 
door. and the members enter the section- 
room, The last to enter is the section marcher, 
who stands in the open door until the mem- 
bers of the section have passed to their desks, 
where each stands at “attention,” He 
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then closes the door, faces the instructor, 
salutes, and reports, “ All are present, sir,” 
or * Cadet Blank is absent, sir,” as the 
case may be. The section is then seated. 
The lesson for the next day is announced, 
it having been previously recorded on the 
blackboard behind the instructor's desk ; the 
question is then put, “ Are there any ques- 
tions on the lesson of theday ?” The utmost 
freedom is permitted for every member of 
the section to make known now every diffi- 
culty he has experienced in studying his les- 
son. The instructor who is accomplished in 
his art will, by a judicious explanation or a 
helpful suggestion, seek to lessen the step 
by which the student may be able to pass 
from what he comprehends to that which was 
before obscure, the aim being to make the 
student feel that the elucidation has in the 
main been accomplished by himself. By 
this means the self-reliant faculty is culti- 
vated. After all the difficulties have been 
satisfactorily removed, the instructor proceeds 
to portion out the lesson of the day and of 
the previous day among ten members of the 
sec‘ion, reserving the remaining two for a 
searching examination by questions. The 
ten are sent to blackboards, where first they 
are required to write their names in the upper 
right-hand corner, and then put their work 
down in a neat and orderly manner, and in 
logical sequence, so that the instructor can, 
by a glance, note their progress ard profi- 
iency. When the cadet is ready to recite, he 
takes up a pointer, faces the instructor, and 
assumes the position of (a soldier, This is 
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the general rule, which, however, is departed 
from when a portion of the section-room time 
is to be employed in working out practical 
examples or in using the apparatus upon the 
experimental table; in such cases he is per- 
mitted to leave his blackboard after his work 
is made ready for recitation, and when his 
turn comes to be called on he resumes his 
place and position. 

The manners of the section-room are polite, 
formal, and soldierly. The instructor opens 
with, “Are you ready, Mr. Blank?” then, 
“ Proceed, sir.” The cadet then begins, “ I 
am required to demonstrate the” (here fol- 
lows the proposition given him). He then 
proceeds in a logical manner to point out the 
data he may assume, the successive steps in 
his reasoning, and the conclusions which le- 
gitimately follow. If he be perfect, he will 
meet the cross-examination of his instructor 
at every poiot, and will be entitled to the 
maximum mark on the lesson of the day. The 
marks are recorded in a section-book kept by 
the instructor, and at the end of the week 
are transferred to a weekly report made out 
by him and submitted to the Superintendent 


of the Academy through the head of the 
department. These reports are open to the 
inspection of the cadets on the following 
Saturday, and they can then compare their 
Standing with that of their comrades in the 
Same section and in different sections. 

In assigning subjects for recitation, the 
general practice followed is to give them out 
in such a way as to impress the cadets that 
Strict impartiality is the rule, and that each 
shall have about the same task, the main 
thing being to secure from each the full time 
for study upon the lesson of the day, and to 
make the penalty of negligence so severe as 
to be almost prohibitory. In delineations 
upon the blackboard colored chalks are used, 
so that the drawing will exhibit neatness 
as well as an intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject. The head of each department employs 
the three hours during which the recitations 
continue in visiting the different sections, so 
that he may thoroughly examine at least 
twice a week every man in theclass. His 
purpose is to keep himself well informed of 
each man’s progress, to study the students’ 
characters, to encourage the modest, and to 
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temper the choleric and presuming. He con- 
sults freely with his assistants upon the proper 
transfers from one section to another, and in 
case of non-agreement defers action until fur- 
ther evidence brings concord of opinion. 
When the trumpet sounds recall in the Acad- 
emy building, the instructor dismisses the 
section as the last note ceases. It is then 
formed in the hall by the section marcher, 
and marched by him to the area of the bar- 
racks, where it is finally dismissed. 

The more practical ins‘ruction in drill, 
field and camp duties, infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery tactics, pontoon and spar bridge 
building, is as thoroughly carried on as is the 
theoretical instruction already described. The 
limits of space make it necessary to confine 
the account of this department to the follow- 


‘ing extracts from the report of Lieutenant- 


Colonel Mills, Commandant of Cadets (1896): 

“ The present course designs to give to the 
cadet the elements of a military education, 
as comprehended in the drill regulations of 
the three arms of the service and in the other 
manuals and lectures referred to in the theo- 
retical course ; and in the practical work to 
impress upon him a thorough knowledge and 
appreciation of discipline and of military 
police, both in barracks and in camp; to 
educate him in the important qualities of 
attention to detail and of promptness in all 
his work ; to give him the physical training 
necessary for the work and hardships he may 
be called upon to endure; and, in conjunction 
with the other departments, to instill into his 
mind during his four years at the Academy 
a proper spirit of subordination and obedience 
to authority, and to develop his confidence 
and capacity for command. 

“ The physical training, so far as it relates 
to the work of the gymnasium, aims at the 
following results: 

“1, To counteract by judicious and well- 
regulated exercise the immense mental strain 
which the successful mastery of the academic 
course makes necessary. 

«2. To improve the physical and general 
carriage, develop strength, health, and en- 
durance, and 

«3, To develop agility, activity, and grace; 
also self-reliance, self-control, precision, and 
accuracy... . 

«“ Each class spends three of the four sum- 
mers in camp, a total of about two hundred 
and ten days. The remainder of. the four 
years, with the exception of two and one-half 
months on furlough at the end of the second 


year, is spent in barracks. ... The com- 
panies have separate quarters in barracks, 
separate tents and company streets in camp, 
and separate tables at meals. 

“ The tents used in camp are the regulation 
wal!-tents with flies. Two cadets live in each 
tent, except members of the fourth class, 
most of whom live three in a tent. Two 
cadets live in a room in barracks. Cadets 
are allowed in camp only the minimum of 
bedding, clothing, etc., needed for the climate 
and season, and consistent with a neat and 
soldierly appearance at all times. The com- 
mandant of cadets and the four assistant 
ins‘ructors of tactics, with an assistant sur- 
geon, live in camp. 

« All regular drills in camp are finished be- 
fore | p.m. During the academic term the 
practical work in the department is done 
between the hours of 4 and 6 P.M., with the 
exception of a portion of the cavalry exer- 
cises and the military gymnastics. —Twodress 
parades are held daily in camp, at troop and 
retreat, except on Saturday, when it is re- 
placed by an inspection at2 p.m. A complete 
guard is maintained at all times in camp, and 
the instruction in this duty is most thorough, 
During the term in barracks a guard is 
posted in the divisions of barracks during 
study hour in the evening only to preserve 
quiet and to prevent cadets from visiting or 
from leaving the barracks without authority. 

“ The method of instruction, broadly stated, 
may be said to be based upon the principle 
of requiring each cadet to learn by actually 
performing them all the duties of a private 
soldier in the different arms of the service, 
beginning with the drill of the recruit, and 
thereafter the duties of the different grades 
of non-commissioned officer and of an officer, 
in so far as the conditions surrounding the 
course will permit. 

“Each cadet has at some time during the 
course the opportunity of exercising com- 
mand in all the grades of non-commissioned 
and commissioned officer, up to and including 
that of a captainofacompany. The method 
is progressive, and follows the logical princi- 
ple of assigning to a cadet supervision and 
command in any drill or exercise as soon as 
practicable after he has himself become pro- 
ficient in it. 

“ The officers of the department are assem- 
bled daily by the commandant to receive any 
instructions he may desire to give them upon 
the drills and duties of the day; to hear re- 
ports and observations of the previous day; 
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to point out and correct errors, if any have 
been made; to interpret tactical and other 
doubtful points, and to adopt absolutely 
uniform teaching and practice, so that all 
cadets, though the battalion be divided for 
purpose of administration into four com. 
panies, shall receive the same and uniform 
instruction throughout, so far as it is practi- 
cable. . . . It is thus, by constantly and un- 
ceasingly, patiently, and earnestly placing 
before the cadet his obligations to duty and 
impressing upon him the qualities of mird 
andcharacter that constitute the high-minded, 
truthful, and conscientious officer, that the 
commandant of cadets, in my judgment, ful- 
fills the most important part of his many 
responsible duties.” 

The admirably equipped gymnasium is 
built in connection with a large swimming- 
pool, the whole under the control of a com- 
petent instructor. It was the writer’s good 
fortune to watch the working of the swim- 
ming-school. A certain proportion of the 
newly admitted cadets “ know how to swim,” 
but they find here that their knowledge is 
very primitive. They are swung with a belt 
and cord, and are made to learn over again 
under a careful teacher, supervised by the 
instructor, until they become regular and 
uniform in all their movements. They are 
then allowed to swim independently, and 
their exercise is kept up, week after week, 
until they can swim strongly and at full 
speed for ten minutes ata stretch. Here, as 
in all else, the perfection of attainment is 
limited only by the capacity of the individual. 

832 


Every man is made as good as he is capable 
of becoming. 

It may be by some questioned whether or 
not it is necessary, in order that a young man 
may become a good officer, that he should 
know as much or be able to do as much as 
he is made to do and is taught at West 
Point; but that it is, for other reasons, a 
great thing for the country at its own expense 
to maintain one young man from each Con. 
gressional district throughout the land sub- 
ject to such complete training and develop- 
ment, no one can question. Were the 
graduates of the Academy to make no other 
return to the country than to go back 
among their own people as an example of 
what may be done by proper intellectual 
and physical education, the maintenance of 
the West Point Academy would still be 
justified. 

Many may still ask, What is the use of such’ 
terrible severity, formality, and rigidity of 
requirement—of such education? The use 
must be measured by the result. The writer 
was amember of the Board of Visitors to 
the Military Academy some years ago, and, 
as its secretary, prepared the report of the 
Board to the Secretary of War. The follow- 
ing answer was there given to this question: 

We have carefully watched the various 
examinations and exhibitions, and, not speak- 
ing of the members of the class in higher 
standing, but considering only those of aver- 
age grade, we have seen young men who 
four years ago came here from country 
schools and from rural occupations, educated 
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barely well enough to be admitted, far from 
erect in their bearing, often slouchy and deli- 
cate in physique, and incapable of enduring 
fatigue or of continued physical activity—we 
have seen these young men, erect, bright, 
clean-cut, and intelligent, standing square 
upon both feet for ten or fifteen minutes 
while giving an intelligent demonstration of 
abstruse scientific problems, or passing exam- 
inations in other branches most creditably; 
going through the evolutions of dress parade 
as well as soldiers who have no other duty 
and no other training ; handling a light bat- 
tery in active drill evidently without fatigue 
and without hesitation; performing equally 
well in cavalry drill, at target practice with 
siege-guns and seacoast guns and mortars, at 
pontoon and spar bridge building, and in 
every branch of the duty of a soldier acquit- 
ting themselves with the skill of veterans and 
with the intelligence of educated men. 

Their exercise in the gymnasium and fenc- 
ing-school is excellent. In the riding-school 
the exhibition was an astonishment to all 
who saw it for the first time. A near ap- 
proach to perfection in such horsemanship 
as is indispensable to a well-trained cavalry 
soldier was to be expected, but the bareback 
riding, mounting with one hand, vaulting 
into the saddle and over the horse, mounting 
and dismounting at a gallop, taking the belt 
with saber and revolver from the ground 
when in motion, performed by the whole 
class present—these and other exercises, 
when considered in connection with all else 
that a cadet must learn to do with his 
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head and with his body, were more than 
remarkable. 

As this development of the individual has 
as its primary purpose the creation of the 
officer, the “use” of it must find its final 
demonstration in war, where the efficiency of 
the whole army is put to the supreme test, 
and where the interest of the Nation, if not 
its very life, depends on its meeting that test 
triumphantly. The two military proverbs, 
“ A good colonel makes a good regiment,” 
and “ The captain is the mother of the com- 
pany,” are demonstrated to be true in every 
war, especially here where the volunteer 
force is such a pre-eminent factor. 

It was shown in the War of the Rebellion 
that regiments largely officered by men who 
had been trained to the proper care of their 
commands, especially in the matter of food, 
clothing, shelter, sanitary regulations, and dis- 
cipline, could be depended upon to turn out 
eighty-five or ninety per cent. of their full 
force as effective for duty, while a regiment 
officered mainly by men from civil life— 
especially with a colonel of no special train- 
ing for his duties—would, after a few months, 
seldom exceed sixty-five per cent. of effect- 
ives. Furthermore, the ignorance and in- 
efficiency that put on the sick and absent list 
thirty-five men out of each hundred showed 
itself in the condition of the remaining sixty- 
five, whose lack of vitality, vigor, and disci- 
pline greatly lowered their value in war. 
Regiments so officered and in such condition 
were by far the greater source of our enor- 
mous pension list, for comparatively few of 
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the names on this list are those of men who 
were wounded in action, nor were any very 
large proportion of those disabled by disease 
members of regiments intelligently and prop- 
erly cared for by competent officers. The 
relative economy in the matter of clothing 
and transportation was even greater. 

As a matter of fact, it is not more impor- 
tant that an officer should know how to lead 
his men in battle than that he should know 
how to take care of them in camp and on the 
march. At West Point the latter is as 
thoroughly taught as is the former, the 
necessity for maintaining an effective force 
as well as for using that force effectively. 
The cadet is a soldier; he is not only taught, 
he is trained in and inured to every duty of 
the enlisted man; when he is given charge 
of enlisted men, he not only knows how he 
should control them and care for them, but 
he knows how they want him to care for 
them. He knows how to save their lives up 
to the moment when they must needs risk 
them, and he knows how then to make that 
risk heroic and effective. 

When the Mexican war broke out, there 
were nearly six hundred graduates in service, 
and in civil life there were about the same 
number of graduates, or of cadets who had 
nearly completed their courses. These lat- 
ter were available for the command of volun- 
teer troops. General Cullom tells us that in 
that war “our small but heroic American 
army, in less than a year and a half, though 
opposed by the quadruple force of the enemy, 
won thirty victories, captured forty thousand 
soldiers, took a thousand cannon and an 
immense amount of small arms and munitions 
of war, carried ten fortified places and the 
capital of the enemy, and extended our con- 
quests over the immense territory of Mexico 
and California.” 

General Scott said: “I give it as my fixed 
opinion that but for our graduated cadets 
the war between the United States and 
Mexico might and probably would have 
lasted some four or five years, with, in its first 
half, more defeats than victories falling to 
our share; whereas in less than two cam- 
paigns we conquered a great country and a 
peace without the loss of a single battle or a 
skirmish.” 

The effect of the education at West Point 
is precisely the same as that of the education 
at Annapolis. Captain Evans is said to 
have ascribed the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet “to God and the good gunners.” The 


“good gunners” filled every rank from ad- 
miral to ensign. The spirit and the habit of 
the army, as well as of the navy, was illus- 
trated by Captain Sigsbee’s orderly, who, 
after the explosion under the Maine, came to 
him, saluted, and reported, “The ship is 
sinking, sir.” This was his duty, and he had 
been trained to do his duty, to the last gasp 
it need be. The same training is given, as 
the alphabet of the course, to all military 
and naval cadets, and it is never forgotten. 

The product of both institutions, the prod- 
uct of such education as theirs, the world 
over, is a man who thoroughly «realizes the 
existence of his rational faculty and how to 
make use of it,” and whose mind and body 
have both been trained to the prompt and 
deft handling of the material available to 
meet every situation, no matter how suddenly 
its conditions may be presented. 

But the best remains yet to be told. This 
school is the nucleus for a completeness of 
training and development of character, and 
for an encouragement of a delicate sense of 
honor and of fidelity to trusts of which the 
moral influence on the community at large 
must be out of all proportion to the cost and 
care of its maintenance. There is driven into 
the souls of these young men a conviction 
that an officer cannot lie, cannot steal, cannot 
prevaricate, cannot mislead, cannot do any- 
thing not becoming a dutiful officer and an 
honest gentleman. The conviction remains 
with them for life, and imposes its restraints 
on them after they leave the service, as it 
exerts its influence on others with whom they 
come in contact wherever they may be. The 
value of this leaven diffused, even in very 
small proportion, among all the people of all 
parts of the land cannot be overestimated. 

It is no argument, nor is it true, to say 
that not much headway seems to be making 
against fraud and deception among the peo- 
ple, for the eradication of evil is slow work. 
The work goes on silently, but effectively, 
nevertheless. Neither is it an argument to 
say that army officers are sometimes con- 
victed of dishonesty, for we must regard the 
proportion of defection, and we must remem- 
ber that most of these men come originally 
from surroundings in which there prevails only 
an average moral tone—and sometimes a low 
average at that. Remembering this, it is 
enough to say that the cases in which gradu- 
ates of West Point have been so convicted 
make barely two per cent. of the whole num- 
ber of graduates. 
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From a photograph by Pach Brothers, New York. 


The moral tone of the Military Academy 
is established, and it is self-perpetuating. It, 
and its propagation, are inherent in the esprit- 
de-corps of the body of cadets. The officers, 
the professors, and the instructors are natu- 
rally not negligent in the inculcation of a high 
sense of honor and duty, nor in punishing 
obvious infractions of the moral code. Very 
much, however, is left to the body of the 
cadets, and it is a rule never to question 
the truth of a cadet’s statement, without 
clear proof that it is false. He is left to 
his own sense of shame and to the disci- 
pline of his comrades. One cannot be a 
liar without being found out by his fellows, 
sooner or later. When he is found out, 
he is sent to Coventry, with a sudden- 
ness and a persistency that open to him a 
new view of the obligations of cadet life. 


For example, during study hours the cadets - 


are under guard in their quarters. The 
guard on post has the power torestrain them. 
When one has a need to go out, he salutes 
the guard and says, “ It is all right, sir,” and 
he is allowed to pass. A newcomer may 
think it asmart device thus to get relief from 
restraint and to go for a stroll. He has 
only given his own interpretation to «all 
right.” In the language of the guard it 
836 


means only one thing, and in the code of the 
corps the cadet has lied to the sentinel. No 
fuss is made about it, and no official discipline 
may be applied; but the atmosphere about 
that young man changes. It turns somber 
and chill; first-class men, who may have had 
a pleasant word for him, and whose favor is 
one of his highest ambitions, salute him stiffly 
and look on him coldly; the clouds thicken 
about him; his friends find it not wise to be 
too conspicuously intimate with him. When 
he finally emerges from his isolation, he 
knows what it means to violate the standard 
set up for their own guidance by those who 
value the honor of their corps as the very 
apple of their eye. Men who are not ame- 
nable to such influences sooner or later meet 
their fate at the hands of a court martial, 
and the army is purged of them. 

“ Athletics” of the usual university gate- 
money order have never been permitted at 
West Point. There is a good football team, 
and there is much enthusiasm about it. It 
has—and it needs—no ‘ training,” for the 
men are kept as hard as nails by their daily 
military exercise. The team works for about 
twenty minutes twice a day in recreation 
time, and for an hour or two on Saturday 
afternoon. The officers and the cadets sub- 
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scribe to a fund which is sufficient. for the 
actual outlay, including the payment of the 
expenses of teams invited to play at the 
Point. The cadets are not permitted to play 
elsewhere, nor is the team allowed to neglect 
its studies and drill in any way because of its 
interest in the game. It has a very good 
record for its playing, nevertheless. 

In his address to the graduating class of 
1884 Colonel Houk said that the work and 
influence of the Academy had “ combined to 
make this body of young men, now before 
me, in all the essentials of a true incipient 
manhood, about as good a sample of the race 
as can be found assembled together any- 
where in the world.” 

The writer has the advantage of a long 
personal acquaintance with Admiral Dewey— 
the mildest-mannered man that ever scuttled 
ship. With only his inborn good qualities, 
conspicuous though these are, he would 
never have astonished the world as he has 
by his unprecedented achievements. Those 
inborn qualities were hammered and tem- 
pered into hard steel and polished by educa- 
tion at Annapolis, and developed by years of 
devoted service, until Dewey himself, as the 
world now knows him, meets every problem 
with a quietness and a precision and certainty 
of result that seem almost automatic. Had 
he been subjected to the education of the 
Military Academy, he would have been essen- 
tially the same man—minus the opportunity. 
It is unfortunate that the personal illuStra- 
tions of this paper have to be drawn so 
largely from the navy. The only general 
officer in’ the regular army who has had a 
West Point training is Merritt, and he has 
been sent to Manila. No accomplished sol- 
dier will pretend that we had an ideal con- 
mander at Santiago. At the same time, no 
one who knows those of our generals who 
have been in the army since the War of the 
Rebellion can fail to accord them all the skill 
and capacity of which they were capable. 

There were retired officers available for 
service in the Supply and Transportation 
Bureaus who would have saved us from the 
criminal and fatal b'unders that were made. 


The Senate was ready so to amend the law 
that these men could have been put on duty, 
but it was found that no such amendment 
could pass the House. We know the result: 
a great victory was achieved—but in spite of 
what cruel blunders and at the cost of what 
brutal suffering ! 

An attempt has been made to show that 
education at West Point is cheap. It is not. 
Like all good things, it is costly; like all ex- 
ceptionally good education, it is enormously 
costly. Nearly four thousand cadets have 
been graduated since the opening of the 
Academy in 1802. There is a way in which 
the accounts may be made to indicate a cost 
of less than $4,000 for the four years’ course 
of each cadet, but a fair computation of the 
value of the magnificent plant and permanent 
facilities, the interest on the cost of these and 
the cost of their maintenance, the services of 
officers and attendants, and the maintenance 
of the Academy as a military post, may fairly 
be estimated to bring the cost well up to 
$5,000 per year, or $20,000 for the four years’ 
development of each cadet. This is perhaps 
the most expensive education in the world; 
and in many ways, especially for its important 
public purpose, it is said to be far the best. 

A new field of usefulness was opened for 
graduates of the Military Academy in the 
detailing of officers as instructors at State 
Agricultural Colieges and other institutions 
of learning in all parts of the country. In 
addition to this, many who have resigned, 
and even some who had not completed their 
courses, have been eagerly sought for pro- 
fessorships, or as instructors in military tac- 
tics, in the private military schools. 

West Point keeps alive the spirit and 
develops the capacity of o: ganization, no Jess 
than it teaches the technical rudiments of the 
military art among those on whom we must 
mai:ly depend on rare but always possible 
occasions of need to bring our citizen sol- 
diery quickly to the front, under circumstances 
which will guard them against the deplorable 
effects of incompetency from which our vol- 
unteer force has suffered so gravely within 
the past few months. 
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The United States Naval Academy 


By James Barnes 


Author of “ Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors,” “ Naval Actions of the War of I812,” etc. 


Y reason of the doings of the navy 
B and by the records of the officers and 
men who manned the old vessels 
whose memories are cherished, America has 
always occupied a proud position in the eyes 
of the world. We have pointed back to the 
days of the Revolution, to the glorious annals 
of 1812, and then again to the conflicts of 
our Civil War, and we find the same story: 
knowledge of seamanship, skill and bravery, 
dash and dogged determination, won honor 
for the Nation and laurels for its beloved 
leaders in the naval service. But it has 
remained for this war with Spain to reveal 
again to us at home (and to make evident to 
all the world) that not a whit of prowess has 
America lost when it comes to fighting ships 
with ships, and not a single iota of the old spirit 
has vanished with time. But new conditions 
have so much changed naval warfare that 
all criterions are now displaced. For years 
Europe has expended vast scms in building 
great armaments, instructing armies and fleets 
for what they knew not. But, as America 
had been the first to make new departures 
during the transitionary period (’61 to 65), 
so she has been the first to prove the present 
proposition, and to make the long-looked-for 
experiment. And what does the result go to 
prove more than anything 
else? That preparation, 
drill, absolute knowledge, 
and sureness of well-direct- 
ed effort are the essentials 
of successful maritime war- 
fareto-day. The“ man be- 
hind the gun” is what he 
has been made; his work 
is the result of training and 
practice ; and in the reports 
from the Pacific and the 
Caribbean Sea the effect of 
this has spoken for itself. 
No amount of bravery will 
counteract lack of training, 
discipline, knowledge, and 
skill begat by constant prac- 
tice. No amount of armor 
will make up for bad shoot- 
ing and bad management. 


OLD ANNAPOLIS. 
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This war has taught us much; but it has 
also proved us right—right in our system of 
making officers, first of all. Take the names 
that are going to be engraved upon our list 
of honor; it will be found that a great pro- 
portion of them are graduates of the same 
school, and thegreat results that they obtained 
were derived from what they individually had 
brought to the advantages laid before them 
at Annapolis in years gone before. 

To every citizen of this country who knows 
aught of the land he lives in, the word “ West 
Pointer ” has a significance and distinction 
enjoyed perhaps by no other appellation 
except that of “an Annapolis man.” Both 
titles suggest types perhaps different, but 
occupying the same position in the minds of 
the public. Army and navy, they stand out 
distinctly from the graduates of other schools, 
and are set apart from the ordinary classifica- 
tion of the civilian. 

A close observation is scarcely needed to 
determine the reasons for all this, and it 
is not necessary to be a graduate of either 
our military or naval institutions to under- 
stand it. A study of the methods in vogue at 
Annapolis is an explanation sufficient to 
satisfy the most exacting. It is as plain as 
a pikestaff—whys and wherefores are an- 
swered without trouble of 
debate. 

And now let us see what 
would be seen by the aver- 
age uninitiated observer in 
search of information. The 
Naval Academy is the out- 
come of a struggle that last- 
ed years; a struggle carried 
on almost entirely by naval 
men, officers of distinction, 
for the betterment of their 
own classes, for the relief, 
in a measure, of the hard- 
ships of the younger days 
of those who seek to serve 
their country at sea as offi- 
cers, and to provide capable 
and efficient instruction for 
the many young aspirants 
for naval honors. 
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In speaking of these men—the first organ- 
izers, promoters so to speak, of the great 
complete fabric which is their monument— 
Commander Kelley, U.S.N., writes as fol- 
lows: “Called by their duties to seas of 
activity where the just proportions and rela- 
tivities to all countries can be measured, they ” 
(the survivors of the school of Tripoli and 
1812) “were among the first to prophesy the 
possibilities of the new Republic; their wider 
horizon dissipated the mists of prejudice, and 
in the pure white light they recognized this 
Nation’s geographical importance and fore- 
told its coming influence as the World’s 
Great Middle Kingdom, They knew the 
peril that would beset it, they emphasized its 
necessities of offense and defense, and, con- 
scious of the cruel difficulties which had en- 
cumbered their own careers, they begged 
Congress to make the navy, by a personnel 
properly selected and trained, equal to any 
demand, In season and out, through good 
fortune and ill, they persisted in this fight. 
It was along and wearisome struggle for 
recognition and justice, but those old officers 
and their successors never faltered, and in 
the end succeeded so well that the Naval 
Academy, organized in 1845 by George Ban- 
croft, then Secretary of the Navy, is their 
monument and witness.” 

This, in brief, will be the only historical 
introduction to this article, but it is a state- 
ment in well-chosen words full of wide 
prophecy, for now the school is beginning an 
era of expansion undreamed of some time 
ago, and Congress has approved an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 for new buildings, 
some of which are already in process of com- 
pletion. The old Naval Academy, while bear- 
ing many beauty-spots hidden here and there, 
was not remarkable for the architectural 
charm of any of its buildings. In fact, many 
of them laid claim to no distinction, and be- 
longed to the class of structures that can 
boast of walls, windows, roofs, and chimneys, 
and that is all that can be said of them. 
Though the old town of Annapolis itself con- 
tains many beautiful specimens of colonial 
architecture, the builders of the Academy 
disdained precept and precedent, and the 
campus can well spare some of these blots of 
brick and mortar. But still in the spring 
Annapolis has a charm and a beauty of her 
own, and an individuality that, like West 
Point, is shared by no other place in the 
world. 

The old midshipman, with his roundabout 


jacket, his flowing neckerchief, his brass but- 
tons, and tiny dirk, is gone, alas! back into 
the realms of memory, and lives only in the 
pages of romance and in the heart of healthy 
youth. No longer is he knocked about the 
steerage and bullied into respectful stagna- 
tion by the older youngsters, his superiors; 
no longer is he left to pick up knowledge, in 
the way he had to in the older day, by hav- 
ing facts thrown at him so hard that they 
stuck, or a bit of instruction driven in by a 
blow. 

Here he is at Annapolis, and here you will 
find him transmogrified into exactly what his 
official title represents him to be—“a naval 
cadet on probation.” And where does he 
come from, this future admiral? From the 
seaboard towns where his ambitions have 
been fired by the sight of the sails and ships? 
Has he the blood of the old sea kings in his 
veins? Has he grown up with an oar in his 
hands and a jib-sheet for a plaything? No! 
he comes from all over this broad land of 
ours, and the majority of him has never smelt 
the salt of the sea; and not, under some cir- 
cumstances, until he has worn a natty cap 
with a foul anchor on it for some long months, 
does he set foot on the moving deck and 
really feel that he is a sailor. 

Every Congressman at Washington has the 
prerogative of appointing a candidate to 
West Point and to the Naval Academy for 
any vacancy that may exist from his district 
during the time he is in office, so it would 
seem at first glance that the bane of politics 
must enter at the beginning in both branches 
of service ; but that it does not necessarily do 
so will be recognized from the fact that the 
positions are often determined by competitive 
examination. Beside the Congressional dis- 
tricts, every territory is allowed one appoint- 
ment, and there are ten “at large,” which 
are the prerogative ofthe President; and one 
comes from the District of Columbia, which is 
also in the gift of the Chief Executive. The 
age of admission to the Academy is between 
the years of fifteen and twenty, the majority 
being nearer the minimum than the maximum 
limit. From all classes of life and all condi- 
tions of men come these green candidates for 
naval life. Distinctions of birth, wealth, 
and station disappear absolutely before the 
six years of probationary work is finished ; 
for after the four arduous years of study at 
the Academy comes a two years’ cruise, then 
a “second final examination,” if the expres- 
sion can be used, before the cadet can 
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consider himself a permanent fixture on the 
naval lists. This seems rather hard at first 
glance, and there is a movement on foot to 
do away with the compulsory service at sea, 
for the reason that there is a practice cruise 
every year during the Annapolis experience. 
However, there is much to be said on both 
sides, and at present the school-boy who 
desires to enter the service can look forward 
to much the same sort of work that he has 
been indulging in, only ten times more exact- 
ing and ten times more difficult. The require- 
ments for entrance are exceedingly low now, 
but it requires work to gain the coveted per- 
centage afterwards. 

Arithmetic, algebra, English grammar, 
United States history, reading, writing, and 
spelling, are the only entrance requirements— 
these and a willingness to serve and obey 
regulations, Examinations are held in May 
and September. The academic year lasts 
eight months, and is divided into two terms, 
the first ending on the Saturday nearest to 
January 30, and the second upon the last day 
of May; and the time that is embraced be- 
tween these dates is occupied in the annual 
summer cruise of practice and study; a 
little recreation maybe, but mostly work, and 
it determines the minds of many future 


admirals as to whether they want to be ad- 
mirals or not. 


Down at the end of a long wharf which 


stretches out into the waters that lap the 
stone walls of the walks or the lawns of the 
Academy grounds lies a sturdy old frigate. 
She is not beautiful to look at, as many of 
them were, for, strange to relate, her ports are 
one above the other like windows in a house, 
and give her a very unshipshape appearance. 
She never covered herself with glory, but she 
is known and perhaps well remembered by 
every man who treads the quarter-deck of any 
one of our spick-and-span steel cruisers. 

To the middy-cadet the old frigate means 
something more. She is the clearing-house 
for the account of offenses against rules and 
regulations, and is a warning to evil-doers 
never to do it again, whatever it may have 
been. To be“ Santeed” is to be denied the 
privileges of the recreation hours, spend them 
in sentry duty on the deck of the old ves- 
sel, or in confinement in her dingy interior. 
But if the candidate for admission enters at 
the end of the second term, the old « Santee” 
is the first home that he knows. 

That mysterious thing called a hammock 
that he has read about and pictured to mean 
something with fringe, and fashioned like a 
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fish-net, resolves itself into a very tangible 
canvas trough and mattress, that has a tend- 
ency to act treacherously and a most exasper- 
ating way of resenting advances. Here the 
«“ plebe ” spends two weeks and then goes out 
upon the annual cruise with those wonderful 
creatures his immediate seniors, who know 
“ for’ard ” from “aft,” can tie knots and talk 
boatswain. Itis in this first cruise that the 
fourth-class man, a “ plebe ’’ to every one above 
him, learns much that stands him in good 
stead. So far as practical instruction in sea- 
manship goes, he gains but little, except that 
which in the curriculum of a sailor goes under 
the name of “ marlinspike.”’ He watches 
enviously the first and third class men stand- 
ing their tricks at the wheel or climbing aloft, 
furling sail or sending down yards; and, al- 
though he is addressed as “ Mister ” (and this, 
if he is very young, is a startling thing in it- 
self), he views the petty officer with awe, 
and wonders if he will ever grow in all his 
life so old and dignified as that first-class 
cadet in the executive officer’s watch. 


When he returns in the fall, the hard book 
work begins. He will find out, however, 
that he has gained an immense advantage 
over those members of his own class who 
have not entered until September. The 
summer’s work hasdone him good. He may 
Swagger a bit among his fellow-classmen, 
but swagger does not go very long at the 
Academy, especially if one happens to bea 
“plebe,” and the result is that he is soon as 
all the rest. And this means a great deal! 
It is the secret, in a measure, of the success 
of the institution. Until a man has distin- 
guished himself he is the same as others. 
Written laws there are a plenty of, regula- 
tions as long as your arm. but, besides, there 
are traditions and precedents established by 
the cadets themselves (one longs to address 
them by the old name of midshipman), that 
are binding and are never to be broken with- 
out the loss of the most valuable thing in the 
world in the eyes of an embryo officer— 
Honor. That word is drilled into him, he 
picks it up instinctively, and it grows before 
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his eyes until it stands there always in great 
letters, and it governs his actions and colors 
his life. No matter where he comes from, 
be it Arkansas, Utah, Texas, Montana, or 
New York, before the four years are out he 
slowly merges—keeping his individuality, 
grant you—into a type with the teaching of a 
school stamped on him throughout his life. 

“ He would not have done /haz, you know,’ 
said an officer, in speaking of a friend who had 
met with some misfortune, “for he was an 
Annapolis man.” There is the essence of it 
in that short remark, 

A Congressman, if he desires to do so, can 
make direct appointments to the Academy, 
using his own discretion unqualified by any 
limitations in filling vacancies from his dis- 
trict; but the competitive examination has 
proved the fact that the tone of an institution 
and the class of men that it will graduate will 
not suffer in the least from the American 
idea of «free for all and achance for the 
best.” 

This is the principle which has governed 
the appointments to the West Point Military 
Academy, and it is notably successful; over 
sixty per cent. of the appointees by competi- 
tive examination having passed and been 
graduated, as against forty-four per cent. of 
personal and direct nominations. 

It is a sine gua non that the applicant for 
a berth in the Naval Academy should fulfill 
physical requirements as to height, weight, 
and general proportions, and it is safe to say 
that no lad passes the surgeon who is not 
qualified by nature for the position. The 
life at the Academy—simple in its regimen, 
healthy in allits exercises and environments— 
is apt to result in transforming young lads from 
being but mediocre specimens into splendid 
examples of physical manhood, and that is 
one thing which places the cadet in a posi- 
tion of distinct advantage in comparison 
with that of other youngsters of humble 
origin, whose ambitions and tendencies have 
led them to seek honors and self-advance- 
ment in the vast number of educational 
institutions that we are so fortunate in this 
country to find everywhere ready to hand. 

Immediately upon having passed the men- 
tal and physical examinations he becomes 
self-supporting, and the future depends en- 
tirely upon his own exertions, his qualifica- 
tions, and his adaptability. This he quickly 
learns. As soon as the fourth-class man has 


reported at Annapolis, he finds that he is 
being taken care of. 
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After having taken the oath of allegiance, 
he is required to deposit the sum of $20 in 
advance to pay for his books, and also a 
sum sufficient to cover expenditures for his 
outfit. However, should he come well pre- 
pared in the way of clothing, for instance, 
there is no necessity of his having to 
make such a deposit, if his original outfit 
complies with the regulations. So it is seen 
that but a small outlay is essential, and that 
as soon as he has quaified he becomes in 
every sense a ward of the Nation. Even 
the expense that he has been under in travel- 
ing from his home to the Academy is refunded 
within a month after his admission. The 
annual pay that he receives from the Govern- 
ment is $610 per annum. This includes his 
pay proper of $500, and one daily ration at 
the great valuation of thirty cents. This 
money, however, is not paid over into his 
hands; it is merely placed to his credit, and 
from it is deducted, after the first few months, 
his books, clothing, laundry, barber, and all 
the small things that he may require. A 
monthly allowance is given him for spending 
money, and each year $60 is held back in 
order to pay for his graduation outht—no 
small item, when everything is considered. 
His health is carefully looked out for, and his 
dentist’s bills are paid by the Government, 
the charge being made only for the gold, at 
its market value, that may be used in filling 
his teeth ! 

Probably the first idea that enters a cadet’s 
mind during the first few months of service 
is that the authorities are doing their best to 
make a soldier of him. He drills twice a 
day, has to undergo the setting-up drill and 
the goose-step until he discovers muscles and 
thews that he never dreamed of possessing. 
If he has entered with any idea of his own 
superiority, he soon loses it, and finds that he 
is but the lowest unit in a complete organiza- 
tion, and that if he wishes to advance, the 
advancement will come only by hard work, 
close observance of duty, and attention to 
regulations. 

The cadet is immediately disabused of an 
idea that the drudgery of his school-days is 
over. ‘The first two years are, perhaps, the 
hardest, and it may require the sight of the 
superior cadet officers of the first class to 
keep him up to his work, in the hope that he, 
too, some day may occupy the same exalted 
position. 

Perhaps, if he has been very well grounded 
before entering, he may find the first term 
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but a repetition of that which he has studied 
before, yet this standard is much higher than 
that of the average school. The cadets are 
graded upon the principle that the figure 4 
represents the highest excellence attainable, 
and every month come written examinations 
upon all that he has gone through with, and 
he must maintain in his average scholarship 
at least a mark of 2.5 or else he will find him- 
self in trouble. Reports go to his parents 
and to the Secretary of the Navy. 

On board a ship it is said that if a man is 
ever seen doing anything there is a reason 
for it; and of the cadet it may be safely 
averred that if he is not doing anything there 
is a distinct reason for that, for his day is 
cut and dried for him, and it does not take 
him too long to accept the inevitable. He is 
constantly reminded of the fact that he does 
not entirely belong to himself. Ignorance of 
a regulation may be pleaded as an excuse 
but once. He finds that the eyes of the: in- 
structors take in his attitudes and bearing, 
that slouchirg at the blackboard while he is 
working out an exercise is not permitted ; he 
must be neatand cleanly. Direct and simple 
answers are the best replies to questions, he 
soon perceives; he learns without trouble 
that courtesy is essential in life, and that 
there is difference between a salutation and 
a salute. Gradually there grows up within 
him a respect for the uniform he wears and 
the man inside it, and unconsciously he picks 
up the small unwritten laws that govern the 
conduct of the undergraduates toward them- 
selves. The days of hazing are over, but in 
many ways he is reminded that he is but a 
plebe, and he puts up with small exactions 
with good grace, if he is sensible, is unob- 
trusive, and pays attention to his own affairs. 
The one unpardonable sin is falsehood and 
underhand dealing. Free and aboveboard 
must be all his actions and motives. 

So far as his studies go, the cadet has little 
to do with the higher branches of seaman- 
ship until his first-class year—his last at the 
Academy. The first two terms he studies 
algebra, geometry, English history, rhetoric, 
and French. He is also taught such useful 
branches as rowing and swimming, to which 
is added, probably for the betterment of his 
physical carriage under all circumstances, a 
compulsory course of dancing! It is a 
Strange sight indeed to see scores of young 
men hopping around under the instruction of 
a dancing-master, and taking it seriously, but 
it is a part of the curriculum. 
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The drills that relate to his future calling 
during his first year are manual and element- 
ary. The fourth-class man has to learn all 
sorts of knots, splices, and marlinspike sea- 
manship, that are taught him in the rigging- 
loft; he is exercised at the great guns, infantry 
tactics, and field artillery. When the cadet 
becomes a third-class man, he branches oft 
into trigonometry, descriptive geometry, an- 
alytical geometry, English history, elementary 
physics, chemistry, the Constitution, French, 
and mechanical drawing. His practical in- 
struction is extended to further practice with 
the great guns, the machine pieces, fencing, 
and target practice with rifle and pistol. 

He finds that he is beginning to take hold 
by his second year. He is learning the ropes, 
and he has overcome any tendency to home- 
sickness ; he accepts discipline and restriction 
as a prosaic matter of fact. He has become 
used to the arbitrary divisions of the twenty- 
four hours into work, dril), and recreation. 
During the whole four years of his career at 
the Academy it will be found that this divis- 
ion averages about the same. ‘The cadet has 
eight hours’ sleep, five and one-half for study, 
three that are given up to recitations, two for 
drills and formations, and one and one-half 
for mess; and not to be forgotten are the 
four hours for recreation and enjoyment—an 
amount of time that would seem small indeed 
to the average school-boy—but Saturday’ is a 
half-holiday for all hands. Studies end at 
ten minutes past ten in the morning, and all 
drills are over at 12:30. 

When the cadet becomes a second-class 
man, his education becomes more specific, 
and, to his mind, more on the line of his 
future duties. He studies marine engines 
and boilers, heat and electricity, the higher 
physics, sound and light, magnetism, calcu- 
lus, mechanics, and international law. He 
also has practical instruction in steam ma- 
chinery and signaling, and he begins to realize 
the duties and importance of being an officer. 

But it is not until his first-class year that 
he feels that sense of power that comes from 
setting the example, and having others look 
up to him. He has the stamp of the sailor 
on him now, and he begins to study seaman- 
ship, naval tactics, ordnance, gunnery, astron- 
omy, navigation, surveying, hygiene, and 
physiology, and he has practical exercise in 
steam tactics, monitor exercise, great gun tar- 
get practice, torpedoes, navigation. practical 
electricity, and boxing and fencing. 

The whole Academy is divided in its for- 
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mation somewhat in the manner of a ship’s 
company. There are sixteen crews grouped 
in four divisions composed of equal propor- 
tions of all the classes. Each crew is com- 
manded by two cadet officers, who rank as 
first and second captains. Every division is 
composed of four crews, and is in command 
of a cadet lieutenant who has under him a 
cadet junior lieutenant and a cadet ensign. All 
these men are taken from the first class. The 
four divisions form a battalion, with its cadet 
lieutenant commander, its adjutant, and an 
additional cadet lieutenant. And thus, before 
he leaves the shelter of the institution, the 
future officer has learned, in a measure, to 
control and handle men. 

Perhaps the'rule governing conduct at the 
Academy may be summed up in a line— 
“severe punishments and liberal rewards.”’ 
The cardinal sins are those of breaking the 
written regulations in regard to smoking, vis- 
iting after hours, and inattention to drills and 
studies; but many breaches of what m‘ght be 
considered discipline are overlooked. A 
cadet with a black eye is never asked how he 
came by it, although it may well be known 
that he received it in maintaining his ideas 
of the rules of conduct that never appear in 
print. They are early risers at Annapolis. 
“Oh, I can't get ‘em up,” sings the bugle at 
six o’clock every morning, and at quarter of 
seven follows roll-call before the march in to 
breakfast. Punctuality is the key to popular- 
ity with the officers, and woe betide the lad 
who is habitually late! 

The middy-cadet can never be justly called 
a high liver, yet he pays a fair boarding- 
house price for his food, and acts as if he 
was Satisfied with what he receives in return. 
The monthly assessment for mess bill (which 
includes laundry expenses also) is small. 
Twenty-two dollars a month covers every- 
thing; there are no extras, no favoritism, no 
frills or furbelows. The system of rigid 
inspection that prevails everywhere at the 
Academy extends to the mess-halls; the ser- 
vants and the kitchen are inspected daily ; 
the officer in charge presides at meals. Eti- 
quette is closely adhered to, and though con- 
versation is unlimited, there is no boisterous- 
ness at table. The food is excellent and the 
fare varied enough to suit the palate of the 
most exacting. In the old days there was an 
old colored man in the mess-hall named 
Pinckney; although his rank was only that 
of head waiter, he had the presence and im- 
portance of an admiral and none less; his 


word was law and his d'gnity was superb. 
Many are the traditions that center around 
Pinckney. 

The captains of the various crews, when 
they are at mess-table, still consider them- 
selves on duty and are responsible for the 
conduct and order of their men, for disci- 
pline pervades everywhere throughout the 
Academy. Silently the cadets march into 
their hall and stand in their place at “ atten- 
tion.” At the word “seats” they obey, and 
then the hum of conversation begins. The 
command “rise” is a signal that the meal 
hour is over. And all this is done in such a 
quiet and unobtrusive manner that the hall 
is emptied almost before one knows it. 

One of the first rules of the Academy reads 
as follows: “ At all times in mustering the 
crews the captains must call the names in the 
lowest tone that willsecure attention.” There 
is the secret of a great deal of the success of 
the trained officer. The Annapolis man is 
taught, not to make men fear, but to make 
them //s/en ; and as he believes in this rule, he 
begins by listening himself. Yet perhaps 
this quietness in giving orders is typical of 
the Anglo-Saxon officer. He indulges ia no 
gesticulations or bellowings. He speaks as 
if he had but to mention what he wishes 
done to have it carried out to the letter, and 
there is where he is right. The terms in 
which naval orders are couched are so simple 
and plain that there can never be any mis- 
taking, as there can be no resenting, them. 
An order given is considered dove. A junior 
officer is not told by his superior to do a cer- 
tain thing, but he is told that he w#// do it, 
just as if he couldn't help himself if he tried. 
Thus it is that the old rule, “ What is said is 
done,” applies strictly in the service, and it 
is drilled into the flesh and bred in the bone 
at Annapolis. Here might be a sample of 
it: The commander of a ship might say to a 
cadet in command ofa launch or cutter, words 
to this effect: 

« At three o’clock, Mr. Jones, you will take 
the cutter, row along shore taking soundings 
as far as that point yonder, then you will go 
up the stream till you are in sight of a block- 
house, and ascertain if the flag is flying or if 
any of the enemy appear to be in possession. 
When you have ascertained this, you will 
return to the ship.” 

That is all there is to it. The captain 
having given such an order appears to dismiss 
it from his mind; but Mr. Jones does not. 
That happens to be all his life just at present, 
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and if the woods along shore are filled with 
guerrillas, and the blockhouse swarming with 
sharpshooters, it is none of his business. 
He is relieved of responsibility. He has 
been told what he w#// do, and, bar accidents, 
he wz//doit. And not only this; as he obeys 
himself and respects authority, insensibly he 
learns how to make others obey him, and to 
command respect and attention. The An- 
napolis man, despite the lack of any heroic 
attributes in the way of physical strength or 
commanding presence that he may possess, 
has an entire lack of the self-consciousness 
so fatal to a great many amateur officers. 
His voice may be a soprano and his chin 
may be innocent of the razor, but he can’t 
help himself—he “speaks as one under 
authority,” and the ring of it is recognized— 
but this is digressing. 

The Academy board is made up of the 
Superintendent, the Commandant of Cadets, 
and the heads of the various departments— 
eleven in number. It is necessary that all 
of these latter, as far as possible, should be 
officers of the navy and graduates of the 
school itself. The Superintendent, who is the 
direct representative of the Secretary of the 
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Navy in the management and supervision of 
the institution, must be a line officer, not 
below the grade of Commander. The Com- 
mandant of Cadets, who has charge of the 
discipline, drills, and tactics, comes under the 
same rule. The heads of the departments 
maintain strict watch over the work of their 
assistants, and one maxim at the Academy is, 
« Any place, and anywhere, can be inspected 
at any time.” There is no system of espion- 
age, however, and, although it is part of the 
duty of the cadet officers to report delin- 
quents, there is nothing underhanded in an 
unexpected inspection. 

But it must not be thought that the life at 
the Academy is all work and restrictions, for 
that would be a sad, sad mistake. There is 
liberty, and plenty of it. There is fun by 
the fathom. Some of it may be considered 
part of the regular routine, for what can be 
more enjoyable than a boat-drill under sail 
out upon the broad waters of the Chesa- 
peake? If the breeze is fresh, there is plenty 
of excitement in it, and rivalry is encouraged 
and spurs on to perfection. Every cadet 
must know how to pull an oar and handle a 
small boat under sail. He must have occu- 
pied every place in a boat from that of bow- 
man to coxswain huddled in his little box ; 
and mighty clever oarsmen do these light, 
slender lads develop into, and the way they 
can jump a big twelve-oared cutter through 
the water is a caution. But they have other 
sports that are enjoyed in common by every 
American school-boy and collegian. The row- 
ing clubs possess paper shells and picked 
crews that compete with rowing associations 
and colleges, and although it is but a few 
years ago that they entered the football 
arena, and the men as a rule have been very 
light, they have caught on to the game so 
quickly and displayed so much courage and 
dash thatthey have proved themselves worthy 
opponents of the larger universities. All the 
time for practice in baseball. football, rowing 
(outside of drills), and track athletics must 
be taken from the rather scanty allowance of 
recreation hours. For some reason Uncle 
Sam has not taken kindly to the annual foot- 
ball contest between West Point and An- 
napolis. Perhaps he may have been right, 
but it is the consensus of opinion on both 
sides that he has spoilt as pretty a fight as a 
man would wish to see. 

The first, second, and third class men go 
on leave for a month at the end of the annual 
cruise. Fresh from hauling on ropes, drill- 
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ing at the great guns and small arms, playing 
at “man overboard ” and “ abandoning ship ” 
(just as if there was a man overboard and 
the ship had to be abandoned, mind you), 
having all the routine of shipboard at the 
fingers’ ends, these young sailors return 
brown and healthy, eager to spend these 
happy days with their families and see their 
old homes again. Important persons do 
they appear in the eyes of younger brothers 
and sisters and playmates! During the 
cruise the second-class men have been swing- 
ing their hammocks on board the old Santee, 
where they have been learning what the 
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bedroom, with its iron cot and everything 
all in a row, for a 6x7 stateroom on one of 
the new cruisers, and he is a happy man. 
Great things are expected of him, and he is 
able to handle and cope with them if they 
come his way. Gifted with the American 
traditions and the adaptability of his people 
and the inheritance of his ancestors, he is, 
with the special education that be has under- 
gone and the tess that he has successfully 
passed, fitted for the life before him. He is 
a success; and the war with Spain, in which 
our navy has played such a glorious part, 
reflects him at every turn. Well may his 


tHE “ LUCKY BAG” 
From a photograph by M. M. Casler. Annapolis. 


mechanic calls “machine-shop practice.” 
They have been acting as engineers, fire- 
men, coal-passers, and water-tenders; they 
have taken apart and put together torpedoes 
and rapid-firing guns, and they have been re- 
hearsing the signals of all the codes, rowing 
boat-races, and “landing in force” to cap- 
ture the old gymnasium on the beach. 

But the highest moment of the cadet’s life 
comes when he has passed his final examina- 
tion, and appeared before the Board of Vis- 
itors, who are full of importance and sugges- 
tions, and receives his diploma. He is now 
to bid farewell to the well-kept lawns and 
dingy old buildings; no more skylarking; no 
longer will he take a surreptitious whang at 
the old Perry gong. His cadet days are over. 
He is bound for the quarter-deck, or better, 
now, the bridge. He has exchanged his little 


country and his Alma Mater be proud of 
him. 

Nothing has been said of the poor unfor- 
tunate “ bilgers” (those who have failed to 
pass the examinations), or of the others for 
whom there is not room and who accept the 
education, a gift, and return to civil life. 
Only this much can be said: whatever they 
are or wherever they may be, they are better 
for having been at Annapolis. 

Just now the old grounds have distinguished 
visitors, a captured Admiral and his captains 
and staff, and it may be put down as a sure 
thing that if, instead of being empty as the 
grounds now are, they were filled with the 
best of young America, the Admiral would 
take back to Spain another vivid impression, 
and, perhaps, understand more clearly why 
his nation lost her ships. 
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Some Famous Schools 


Eton College 
; By Hamilton W. Mabie 


“ OM BROWN AT RUGBY” has 
done more than any and all other 
books to make the English public 

school known to Americans. That manly story 
is the one classic tale of school-boy life in our 
language ; and, fortunately, it deals with that 
life in its best aspects. A story so full of 
character, so stimulating to boys of fine 
nature and wholesome aspiration, could not 
have been written earlier, because the finer 
quality of the English boy in the public 
school was evoked by Dr. Arnold. Before 
the coming of this rare teacher—a teacher in 
the Greek sense ; one who not only instructed 
but formed his pupils—the morals of the 
public-school boys were at a low ebb, and 
their manners were on a level with their 
morals. 

At Rugby there was general laxity in all 
matters which go to the making of the manly 
type of boy; drunkenness, profanity, and 
lying were common offenses, and the worst 
boys were generally the leaders. Dr. Arnold 
was a Christian, a gentleman, and a scholar, 
and he set about the task of substituting his 
own ideals for those which were in vogue in 
the school. He was, first of all, aman; and 
it was not long before the boys found it out. 
They discovered that a man who respects 
himself does not lie; that it is, to put it 
mildly, unbecoming a gentleman to get drunk ; 
and that one may have all the virile qualities 
of the manly nature, and yet have a deep 
respect and care for the pieties of life. Dr. 
Arnold was not a prig; that was one source 
of his great influence; and he succeeded in 
identifying religion with a free, vigorous, and 
manly boyhood. He gave his life to his 
work, and it is not surprising to find that 
some of his boys felt that they would be glad 
to lay down their lives for him. To him is 
due, in no small measure, the manly tone 
which to-day characterizes the English public 
schools, and makes them nurseries of those 
qualities of character which have given the 
English race influence and power at the 
ends of the earth. A recent French writer, 
analyzing the sources of Anglo-Saxonsuprem- 
acy inso many fields, lays especial empha- 
sis on the influence of the English school in 


developing courage, self-reliance, and power 
of sustained effort. 

Winchester, Eton, Harrow, and Rugby pre- 
sent marked differences of tradition, method, 
and environment, but the education they give 
is substantially the same in aim and spirit. 
That education, in its last analysis, is moral 
rather than intellectual; its roots are to be 
found in the conception that it is more im- 
portant to secure certain results in character 
than to produce certain effects inmind. ‘The 
public-school boy of the best type develops 
into a man of solidity of character and sim- 
plicity of nature. He is not always brilliant, 
but he has those qualities which win in the 
longer and more trying competitions. He 
has keen sense of reality, profound respect 
for that kind of intellectual honesty which 
Shows itself in thoroughness as well as in 
sincerity ; and as he grows older he is likely 
to grow stronger in force and grasp. Such 
men not only become scholars and thinkers if 
they are of an intellectual bent, but they also 
become leaders, organizers, and statesmen. 
The roll of names of the boys who have gone 
through the public schools sounds very like 
the roll of the names of the men who made 
modern England ; the fact that Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour were Eton boys is a sufficient 
illustration of the quality and influence of the 
public-school boy in the life of the country. 

Of these schools, Winchester is the oldest, 
having been founded more than a century 
before the discovery of this continent, by 
that great builder, William of Wykeham, 
whose hand did such noble work in Oxford 
as well as his own ancient See; Eton, founded 
by Henry VI.. fifty-three years later, is most 
fortunate in the beauty of its surroundings, 
and has long been, in a special sense, the resort 
of boys of the upper classes ; Rugby, founded 
by Lawrence Sheriff, nearly two centuries 
later than Winchester, as a grammar school 
for the neighboring country, gaining high 
rank as a public school so late as Dr. Arnold’s 
time, and holding steadily to middle-class tra- 
ditions; and Harrow, founded by a wealthy 
yeoman in 1571. 

There are other well-known schools which 
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schools, with endowments more or 
less ample, supported largely by 
the upper or wealthier classes. In 
public interest and appreciation 
they hold a place as important as 
that which the colleges hold in 
this country; and an Englishman 
is quite as likely to put his school 
as his college to the front in his 
hours of reminiscence. 
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ENTRANCE TO QUEEN’S SCHOOLS 
belong in the same class; notably Charter- 
house, dear to all lovers of English letters ; 
Westminster, with its store of memories and 
the richness of its historic associations; 
Repton, Clifton, and Marlborough; but Win- 
chester, Eton, Rugby, and Harrow may be 
taken as typical of English public-school 
education. 

These schools, it is hardly necessary to 
remind American readers, are not public 
schools in the sense in which that phrase is 
used in this country; they are schools of the 
orcer and place of Exeter, Andover, Groton, 
St. Paul’s, and Lawrenceville; secondary 


Henry VI. wasnota great ruler. 
Fuller said of him that “he was 
fitter for a. cowl than a crown; 
of so easy a nature that he might 
well have exchanged a pound of 
patience for an ounce of valor.” 
He had, however, what other sov- 
ereigns have often lacked—a deep 
sense of the value of education, 
and he regarded the founding of 
Eton as “the first pledge of his 
devotion to God.” Royal found- 
ers have not always selected royal 
sites ; but Henry could hardly have 
gone astray in the neighborhood 
of Windsor. Asit was, he happily 
chose a broad stretch of meadow 
along the soft-flowing Thames, 
upon which he could not only look 
down from the windows and ter- 
races of the royal castle, but from 
which the roble seat of the Eng- 
lish Kings is always in full view. 
Nature, architecture, and history 
have combined to give Eton Col- 
lege a noble setting. From the 
hill the great Norman keep, hu- 
manized by lovely terraces and 
gardens, dominates the wide and 
peaceful landscape hke a great 
memorial of a chivalrous and 
heroic past; it must be impossible 
for a boy of any activity of imagi- 
nation to look up to that stately pile of build- 
ings day after day and escape the educa- 
tional influence of a great history. 

The depth and softness of English verdure 
follow the river as it runs through fragrant 
meadows past the weather-stained buildings 
of the College. Great trees dot those mead- 
ows or gather in noble groups as one looks 
across the landscape; the roads run level and 
shady between hedges or through tiny vil- 
lages; and not far distant, in the quietest of 
country churchyards, sleeps that immortal 
poet whose genius was so fincly touched 
with knowledge, and whose life is so inti- 
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mately associated with two great colleges. 
In every direction there are walks of enchant- 
ing beauty. Looking towards Windsor from 
the meadows, one doubts whether there is a 
more impressive view in Europe. Bolder 
views there certainly are, views of greater 
reach and splendor ; but it is doubtful if there 
is any other view which means more to the 
eye and the imagination of a boy of English 
blood. And one is tempted to believe that 
there is some spiritual sequence between that 
landscape, touched with such beauty of 
meadow and stream, such richness of verdure, 
and brooded over by the great Castle which 
seems to symbolize the greatness of English 
achievement and the range of English rule, 
and the leadership of Eton boys in public life. 

Eton College was founded in what may be 
called the dark age of English education. A 
century later the new learning, which had 
kindled the zeal of such scholars as Crocyn, 
Linacre, and Dean Colet, the founder of St. 
Paul’s School in London, swept England likea 
fertilizing wave, and grammar schools sprang 
up in all parts of the island. But in the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century the vitality of the 
older education, which had been largely in the 
hands of priests and monks, had spent itself, 
and the enthusiasm which the new educa- 
tion—the education of the Renaissance—set 
free was still a force of the future. Learning 
was ata low ebb, and the tradition of classical 
scholarship was well-nigh forgotten when 
Henry VI., zealous for learning as the hand- 
maid of the Church, conceived the plan of 
bringing back the decaying 
glories of English scholar- 
ship by founding a school 
which should serve as a 
nursery for the University 
of Cambridge. William of 
Wykeham had made Win- 
chester a noble tributary to 
New College at Oxford; 
the King followed the ex- 
ample of the Bishop and 
laid the foundation of Eton 
and of King’s College at 
Cambridge within a twelve- 
month. Rarely has it fallen 
to the lot even of a king to 
give bis name nobler cur- 
rency among remote gener- 
ations; for Henry VI. is 
daily remembered, not only 
by a host of students in 
two famous seats of learn- 
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ing, but by hosts of those who come from the 
ends of the earth to look at the venerable 
buildings of the two great schools, and to 
rejoice in the ripe beauty of these ancient 
foundations. The chapel at King’s College 
is one of the most impressive places of wor- 
ship in England, and those who have sat in 
the carven stalls of black oak at vespers and 
listened to the singing of that fine choir and 
the roll of the organ tones under the great 
roof, which so often laid their spell on Milton 
and Tennyson, and watched the sunset glow 
and fade through those splendid windows, 
have not missed the secret of one of the 
formative influences in English education. 
As one enters the fine old quadrangle of 
Eton College through the arch of the great 
double-towered gate, he feels at once the 
atmosphere of the place; its antiquity, its 
studious seclusion, its detachment from all 
the cheaper interests of life. Across the 
quadrangle stand the Fellows’ lodgings; on 
the right is the famous chapel with its great 
organ surmounting the screen, as at King’s 
College ; at the left are the school buildings. 
In these earliest structures and in the more 
recent buildings the visitor will linger long ; 
he will wish for quiet afternoons under the 
great trees in the fields when the shouts of the 
cricketers are still; he will loiter in secluded 
places by the river ; he will be seized with a 
desire to be left in the library and forgotten 
by his friends for a time; but he will be 
most keenly interested in the old school- 
rooms, for here generations of boys have gone 
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Published by permission of The Macmillan Company, New York, from 
“The History of Eton College.” by H C. Maxwell Lyte. 
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through the ancient sorrows of compulsory 
learning and mitigated the severity of their 
pursuits by marvelous dexterity in carving. 
These rooms remain practically unchanged 
after four centuries, and on these same 
benches, so frayed and cut and worn, the old 
books have been conned and the old words 
repeated by countless generations of boys, 
with arma virumque cano and the parts of 
Greek verbs on their lips and the murmur of 
the river or the wild shouts of the playing- 
fields in their hearts. The school-rooms have 
the air of an antiquity which was not only 
learned but austere. There is no concession 
to the luxurious mood of the modern boy in 
these plain, substantial, time-worn places of 
work. The benches are uncompromisingly 
hard, the long desks unaffectedly rude. The 
American school-boy would be shocked at 
such indifference to the claims of modern 
school furniture, such apparent contempt for 
the sensitive feelings of the modern school- 
boy. On those hard benches, however, have 
Sat many of the greatest Englishmen of the 
last four centuries, and on those benches sit 
to-day the future possessors of many of the 
greatest titles, places, and fortunes in Eng- 
lish society. To Americans there is some- 
thing very significant in the retention of 
these rude, old-time furnishings in an institu- 
tion so closely in touch with an opulent and 
splendid society ; these hard benches remind 
one that the touch of severity, the Spartan 
touch, without which no education is salu- 
tary or formative, is still felt by the English 
school-boy. 

The woodwork of these rooms is a kind of 
informal record of Eton and its fortunes. No 
place has been safe from the hand of the 
carver, and every degree of skill and taste is 
shown in these cuttings of initials of forgotten 
generations of boys. And yet they are not 
forgotten ; for on one of the posts one finds 
the name H. Wesley, and remembers that 
Arthur Wellesley signed himself in that fash- 
ion in the days when the great Duke of 
Wellington was still to win his title and his 
splendid reputation. 

Pitt, Fox, and Gladstone cut their names 
here long before those names had become 
famous. Here, too, in bold letters, is the name 
of Shelley; who showed his spirit by refus- 
ing to be fagged, and the erratic side of his 
genius by various ill-advised chemical experi- 
ments. One tries to recall that slender boy 
with the lustrous eyes, dreaming of Queen 
Mab as he sat on the hard benches, and 
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carrying all the wealth of his unexpressed 
music across the noisy fields to some quiet 
place by the river; and then one thinks of 
that beautiful and affecting marble figure 
under the blue dome in University College 
at Oxford, and remembers that the poet 
of “ Alastar ” and “ Adonais ” and the * Sky- 
lark” was always a true lover of learaing. 
Among so many men of action the name of 
Shelley gains a kind of radiance on the walls 
of Eton. 

In these degenerate days Eton boys no 
longer use their knives on the wainscoting, 
the pillars, and the benches; upon the pay- 
ment of two shillings the work is done for 
them by a carver when they leave school; 
and so, as at Shakespeare’s birthplace, the 
hand of time no longer writes at Eton with 
the hands of scholars, poets, and statesmen. 

Among recent Eton Provosts two names 
stand out with special distinctness; not be- 
cause they are associated with great edu- 
cational reforms, but because the men who 
bore them were of the type whom school- 
boys never fail to recall with gusto in later 
years. One of these Provosts, Dr. Keate, 
was at Eton in Mr. Gladstone’s time, and has 
left a reputation as a devotee of the rod 
which promises to last as long as the school 
stands: Upright, conscientious, and rigid in 
his devotion to discipline, Dr. Keate had a 
chronic distrust of school-boy nature. This 
attitude of distrust and severity naturally 
fostered an elaborate system of lying among 
the boys; a distinguished Etonian once said 
that Dr. Keate exacted a certain amount of 
lying “as a mark of proper respect ;” and 
with the lying went an appalling amount of 
flogging. So deep was the impression of 
severity made by this master that the school 
accepted as a happy stroke of genius the 
derivation of his name from yéw (1 shed) 
ary (woe). In certain moods he flogged the 
innocent and the guilty with indiscriminating 
delight. “ Blessed are the pure in heart,” 
he is reported to have said. “ Mind that; 
it’s your duty to be pure in heart. If you're 
not pure in heart, I'll flog you.” The 30th 
of June, 1832, was long memorable in the 
annals of Eton, for on that dreadful day Dr. 
Keate flogged eighty boys. For an offense 
against the discipline of the school, boys to 
the number of more than a hundred were 
summoned to the block, and, relying upon 
their numbers for impunity, declined the in- 
vitation. Nothing happened during the 
evening, but in the darkness of the night 
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dire suffering fell on the houses, for the boys 
were hastily brought from their beds in such 
small detachments that it was impossible for 
them to combine. One by one the doughty 
Master dealt with the shrinking victims until 
long after midnight. Dean Goulburn pre- 
served the memory of that dreadful night 
in sympathetic verse : 


Then cleft the room with screeches riven, 

Then rushed the boys to flogging driven, 

And louder than the winds of heaven 
Far flew the duds quite terribly. 


Few, few shall stay where many are, 

No refuge bed shall be from care, 

And every cry that comes from far 
Is, “ Oh, this hurts most woefully !” 
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a famous old inn, to a party of boys after a 
boat-race, and, as the result of the festivities, 
were seized with a desire to revive the ex- 
ploits of their own undergraduate days. Lay- 
ing aside the dignity of their years, these 
three gentlemen—Lord Waterford, Lord 
Alford, and Mr. J. H. Jesse—broke into the 
Upper School through one of the south doors, 
at peril of limb and life climbed into the 
library, «‘ that scene of terror and punishment, 
where, as if in mockery of the culprits below, 
have been affixed the figures of festive 
maidens and triumphant heroes,” carried out 
the block and the birches, and sent them to 
London. The block, Mr. Maxwell Lyte, the 
historian of the College, tells us, became the 


THE QUADRANGLE 


On one occasion, the story goes. Dr. Keate 
came into his room and found a company of 
hoys waiting for him. Without pausing to 
inquire why they were there, he threw off his 
gown and coat, seized the birch, and was 
half down the line before a boy summoned 
courage to cry out: “If you please, sir, we're 
not here to be flogged; we're the confirma- 
tion class !”’ 

Dr. Hawtrey, who succeeded Dr. Keate as 
Vrovost, nobly sustained the tradition of 
logging which his predecessors had estab- 
lished. On one occasion he laid the birch on 
every boy in one of the large houses! On 
the evening of May 12, 1836, a trio of old 
I:tor.ians gave a dinner at The Christopher, 


official seat of the President of the Eton 
Block Club, for membership in which no one 
was eligible who had not been flogged at 
least three times! 

Eton Coliege is much the largest of the 
public schools. Of its eleven huadred and 
more boys, seventy 2re known as “ Collegers ;” 
their formal title is “ King’s Scholars,” but 
in the slang of the school they are called 
“tugs” These Collegers are supported on 
the ancient foundation of Henry VI., and 
were formerly held in some contempt by the 
other boys in the school, on account of their 
poverty and of the conditions in which they 
lived. Within the present century they were 
not allowed such necessities of decent living 
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as wash-stands and basins, and the boys in 
the lower forms were required to perform 
the most menial services. All these condi- 
tions have been radically changed; the Col- 
legers are properly cared for, they no longer 
wear the medieval black gown which had 
become a badge of social inferiority, poverty 
is no longer a qualification for admission to 
their ranks, and the scholarships which they 
hold are now secured only by successfully pass- 
ing a severe competitive examination. The 
Collegers are no longer boys of inferior posi- 
tion; they are, on the contrary, for the most 
part, boys of fortunate social condition who 
have been especially successful in their work. 

Boys who are not supported by the founda- 
tion have long been known as oppidans. For 
many years they lived in boarding-houses in 
the town, kept by masters in inferior p)si- 
tions, or by “dames,” who exercised a lax 
authority over them, Since the reform 
measures of 1870, the oppidans, who number 
about a thousand, have lived in well-appointed 
houses, which stand in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the college buildings, are in the 
charge of resident masters, and, with their 
clinging ivy and masses of flowers at every 
window, present a most inviting appearance. 
Each boy has a small but comfortable room, 
and freedom and discipline are happily har- 
monized. ‘The discipline is largely adminis- 
tered by the sixth-form boys, and, as a result, 
S56 
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the masters have the opportunity of influ- 
encing the boys by means of very friendly 
and intimate relations. The master is able 
to form a very intelligent judgment of a boy 
without seeming to watch him. 

When the boy enters one of these houses, 
he is usually about twelve years old, and 
he comes under the orders of a fag-master, 
whose breakfast and supper, in some houses, 
he prepares and serves in the older boy's 
room, dinner being eaten in common in all 
the houses; in some houses all meals are 
eaten together. Fagging was once a system 
of oppression in the hands of tyrannical upper- 
form boys, but to-day, although sometimes 
abused, appears to work well. The houses 
have their football and cricket teams, their 
“house four” on the river, their debating 
societies, and their generous and lasting fel- 
lowships of kindred spirits. The boys are 
brought closely together at meal-times and at 
night, while they are kept in touch with the 
school by chapel, school hours, roll-calls, and 
the sports in the fields. 

At Eton one finds all the characteristic 
features of the English public school: the 
boys live in separate houses under resident 
masters; discipline is maintained by the sixth- 
form or older boys, under the general super- 
vision of the masters. Asa result of this 
system, and of the tradition and spirit of the 
schools, the English boy learns two lessons 
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of quite inestimable im- 
portance: the younger 
boy learns that law must 
be obeyed, the older boy 
that law must be ad- 
ministered. The educa- 
tion is, in the main, of 
the old-fashioned kind; 
there is thorough drill in 
the classics and mathe- 
matics, with growing re- 
gard for modern lan- 
guages and science. 

In the public schools, 
as in the universities, a 
few boys develop re- 
markable scholarship ; 
but the great majority 
profit by the atmosphere 
in which they live rather 
than by its purely in- 
tellectual opportunities. 
A small number be- 
come scholars; a great 
number become well-in- 
formed English gentle- 
men, of a manly and very 
effective type; men of 
character, intelligence, 
sound health, great work- 
ing power, and the ability 
to deal strongly with the 
affairs of life. 

When Wellington said 
that the battle of Water- 
loo was won on the 
cricket-field at Eton, he 
picturesquely suggested 
the educational impor- 
tance of the athletic side 
of public-school life. A 
witty Englishman, Mr. 
Corbin tells us in his 
very interesting account of “ School-boy Life 
in England,” has said that Eton, Rugby, and 
their kindred foundations are called public 
because they are only for the upper classes, 
and schools because they teach athletics! It 
must be confessed that athletics form a 
considerable part of public-school education, 
especially at Eton. Since the days when 
Henry VI. built the noble chapel, the spaces 
between some of the buttresses have been 
used as fives-courts, and the rebound of the 
rubber ball, the rush of eager feet, and the 
shouts of the contestants are rarely silent 
during hours when play is permitted. Rack- 
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THE CHAPEL 
ets and cricket are always with the English 
school-boy; especially cricket, of which no 
Englishman seems ever to tire. The Eton 
and Harrow game is one of the events of the 
year. 

' But the great sport, the supreme interest, 
at Eton is boating; on the river the school 
finds its wildest joy, and on the river it is pre- 
eminent among all the schools of its class. 
It is the nursing-mother of the great univer- 
sity crews. Boating has been formally recog- 
nized by the authorities of the school for 
more than-half a century. The control of 
the river, so far as the boys are concerned, is 
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From silhouettes by Aug. Edouart, 1828. Published by permission of The Macmidlan Company, New York, from 
“The History of Eton College,” by H. C, Maxwell Lyte. 
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in the hands of certain masters; swimming is 
regularly taught, and the boy who wants the 
freedom of the Thames must first “ pass” by 
showing his ability to swim to the satisfac- 
tion of a master. The races are innumer- 
able, but the great race is that which is rowed 
at Henley for the grand challenge cup. 

The chief holiday of the school is the 
Fourth of June; a day sacred to Etonians the 
world over. On that day the river swarms 
with every kind of craft that floats; the 
shores are lined with spectators; the Castle 
often sends down a group of royal observers; 
the little town overflows with visitors. After 
chapel and tea in the rooms the boys row to 
Surly, where they satisfy noble appetites in 
tents set up in the meadow. When the 
procession returns to Eton, the banks blaze 
with rockets and Roman candles. From 
India, China, Australia, South Africa, mes- 
sages of affection and loyalty come pouring 
into Eton during the evening, and at the Uni- 
versities the Etonians in every college dine 
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or sup together and make night vocal with 
the strains of Floreat Etona. 

That Eton should not only awaken but 
retain the love of its boys will not seem 
strange to one who has seen the school when 
the pomp of summer is at its doors and the 
landscape wears its noble loveliness, or to one 
who knows its history. After a long and 
eventful life, a distinguished Etonian, the 
Marquess Wellesley, asked to be buried at 
Eton, and composed in Latin these beautiful 
lines for his epitaph, which were later trans- 
lated by another famous Etonian, the late 
Earl of Derby: 

Long tost on Fortune’s waves, I come to rest, 
Eton, once more, on thy maternal breast. 
On loftiest deeds to fix the aspiring gaze, 
To seek the purer lights of ancient days, 
To love the simple paths of manly truth,— 
These were thy lessons to my opening youth. 
If on my later life some glory shine, 
Some honours grace my name, the meed is 

thine. 
My boyhood’s nurse, my aged dust receive, 
And one last tear of kind remembrance give ! 
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Waste in Education 
By Nicholas Murray Butler 


N intelligent parent, who cares about 
A education and who thinks about it, 
told me not long ago that his boy of 
fourteen and a half years was in rude health 
and ready to pass the Harvard College en- 
trance examinations. He expressly disclaimed 
the idea that the boy had unvsual ability or 
power of application, and attributed the re- 
sult solely to the fact that his son’s education 
up to this point had been carefully planned. 
On the other hand, an Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools in New York has recently 
stated that he frequently finds pupils of 
seventeen or eighteen in the upper grades of 
the elementary schools. It is obvious that 
their education had not been planned. Lack 
of plan, bad plan, stupid plan, ignorarce in 
plan—these are the causes of the waste in 
education that is so frightful in the United 
States. 

A plan for a child’s education may or may 
not involve much system, To identify a plan 
with a highly organized and wasteful system 
is one of the blunders mcst commonly and 
most joyously made. Detailed systems are 
usually wasteful when rigidly administered, 
because, in their anxiety to be symmetrical 
and to look well, they lose all sense of pro- 
portion. If a child, on mastering the words 
given on the first twenty pages of his Second 
Reader, is able, with a little help, to read 
intelligently in the Third Reader or even in 
the Fourth—and not a few children are ab‘’e 
to do this—it is both wasteful and a form of 
fetish-worship to keep him dragging through 
the intervening pages. Nowadays the less 
that children see of Third Readers and 
Fourth Readers the better; but the illustra- 
tion holds. Boys who go to college at 
eighteen have, as a rule, spent from one-sixth 
to one-fourth of their entire school life in 
studying mathematics. Yet they know very 
little mathematics; what they do know they 
usually know very imperfectly. They have 
wasted un‘old months, perhaps years. The 
mathematics-superstition is still very strong 
in this country. Mathematics is commonly 
thought to be more * practical” than litera- 
ture, or science, or history, which seems to 
me absurd; and to be an unrivaled training 
for the reasoning powers, which is easily dis- 
proved. Mathematics has an indispensable 


place in education, of course, but that place 
is a much more subordinate one than it bas 
been in the habit of occupying. It is, as 
now administered, a very wasteful subject of 
instruction, and more than any other it im- 
pedes the improvement of the average course 
of study. The child first “goes through” a 
primary, or elementary, arithmetic; then he 
“goes through ” an advanced arithmetic, de- 
voting more than half his time to the identical 
topics contaired in his former text-book. 
This is simple waste, of course. The problem 
of the arrested development of children, 
which is the most fruitful field of investiga- 
tion that lies before the child-study specia!- 
ists, is bound to engage attention in the near 
future; and I am of opinion that the closer 
we get to it the more clearly will it appear 
that mathematics, “as she is taught,” is the 
chief offender. I am familiar with a public- 
school system in which much time is given 
to mathematics. The elementary-school chil- 
dren study it for many hours each week. 
Those of them who get into the high school 
keep at it with the same devotion and energy, 
and study pretty much the same subjects as 
they did when in the elementary schools. 
When the brightest high-school graduates 
pass over into the city training class to fit 
themselves to teach, the asking of three ques- 
tions is sufficient to prove that they do not 
know any mathematics, that they have not 
the dimmest idea of what it is all about, and 
that its boasted power of logical training 
has been wholly lost on them. What it has 
done is to keep them from learning some- 
thing else. So they are taught the same 
mathematics again. This is not an isolated, 
but a fairly typical, instance of what is going 
on all over this country. 

To plan intelligently for a child's education 
means to keep him constantly at something 
that is new and something that is real to him, 
something that is adapted to his capacity and 
related to what he already knows. It is to 
make a plan for a particular child; but it 
may involve grave error to copy it exactly 
for his brothers or sisters or cousins or friends. 
It is to make a plan that aims to discover 
and to develop capacity, no matter how young 
the child may be. Whatever the variations 
in detail, literature and nature-study should 
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be the earliest and ever-present elements of 
any plan. From the hours that a child 
spends in his mother’s arms, he should be 
brought into contact with the material and 
the form of genuine literature, literature that 
means something. This does not mean 
Homer or Dante or Shakespeare, of course, 
but the fairy tales, the myths, and the nursery 
rhymes that are part of the inheritance of 
the race. A boy ought to know a good deal 
of literature, to love it, and to have caught a 
bit of the literary spirit, if only by imitation, 
long before he knows by sight more than 
half the letters of the alphabet. From his 
first stumbling steps about the nursery he 
should be kept similarly in contact with 
nature in some fourm. Animals and growing 
plants should be his earliest teachers in 
nature-study, and when he first takes his seat 
in an organized school, a considerable number 
of the facts of nature should be familiar to 
him and he should be truly appreciative of 
them. To the query as to how this is possi- 
ble, it may be bluntly answered that it is 
possible because it has been done and is 
being done all the time by intelligent and 
observant mothers. Of course, if the child 
is so unfortunate as to be given at this time 
the task of acquiring some facility in speaking 
French or German, from association with a 
nursemaid or a nursery governess, at the ex- 
pense of gaining an idiomatic and careful 
use of the mother tongue, and if all his 
mental energy is turned inward instead of 
outward, then an educational chaos is likely 
to result that dees incalculable damage and 
prevents any number of good things from 
taking place in his mental life. 

Once in school, the chief elements of wasted 
time for the child are: (1) annual, or even 
semi-annual, promotions that may not be de- 
parted from; (2) reviews and examinations in 
the interest of so-called “ thoroughness ;” and 
(3) bad teaching. 

A school that moves forward in February 
or June in solid phalanx, and then only, might 
do for wooden Indiars, but it is not suited to 
growing human beings. A pupil ought to be 
changed in grade just as often as it is appar- 
ent that he is either overtaxed where he is, 
or that he is not taxed enough. Theories 
must give way to facts. The “system” ts 
for the pupils, not the pupils for the “ system.” 
Of course, to deal with the needs and capaci- 
ties of each pupil costs trouble; but then all 
education is more or less troublesome to 
somebody. It worries some principals and 
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teachers to think that a pupil promoted in 
November, for instance, will be likely to 
“lose” all that his old class goes over from 
November till February, and all that his new 
class has gone over from September to 
November. What there is to worry about is 
a puzzle tome. It seems rather a cause for 
congratulation that this particular child can 
get along without some scraps of information 
that others seem to need. 

The fetish of Thoroughness is another 
form of the pedagogue’s paganism. To 
know a thing thoroughly does not necessarily 
mean, happily, to be able to call it by name, 
or to recall it on any and every occasion, 
but to know its relations to other things or 
occurrences, its causes and its effects. That 
sort of knowledge comes, and can come only, 
from reflection. To do a thing or to repeat 
a thing over and over is by no means to 
reflect upon it. Repetitions are not always 
reviews, and memory-tests are rarely exami- 
nations. A review and an_ examination 
Should always be reflective in character. 
Then they make for real, rather than for 
sham, thoroughness; then only are they gen- 
uine educational exercises. To ask a boy to 
prove the theorem that “Triangles which 
have an angle in each equal, and the includ- 
ing sides proportional, are similar,” may, or 
may not, show that he knows what he is 
talking about. But to ask him, “ What is 
meant by the similarity of triangles? When 
are two triangles similar, and why?” will 
very soon enable you to ascertain whether 
the boy is really learning geometry or not. 
The best and fairest sort of examination is 
one that asks pupils no question that they 
have ever seen befcre. To answer such ques- 
tions correctly requires the power to think, 
not merely the ability to remember; and it 
is the power to think that we are trying to 
train and to test. Besides, it is just such 
questions that real life will put to the child 
continually when he grows up. 

Finally, thereis bad teaching. without men- 
tion of which no paper or address on educa- 
tion is quite complete. As it is practically 
impossible to secure the dismissal from 
public-school positions of hard-working and 
deserving young women “simply because 
they cannot teach,” we are likely to have this 
chief cause of waste with us for another cen- 
tury or two, while public opinion is learning 
what education really means. In _ private 
schools, however, the task of getting rid of 
incompetent teachers ought to be easy, In. 
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telligent parents ought to find out what good 
teaching is, and withhold their children from 
anything else. But my observation is that 
they do not do this. They ask which school 
is fashionable, or which has the best athletic 
record, or which passed the largest number 
of boys into college last year without con- 
ditions, and, on finding out about these things, 
they throw their innocent children into the 
hopper. The burden of proof is nowadays 
on a financially successful school; it must 
demonstrate that it really educates, despite 
its success, 
do to go to the opposite extreme, and infer 
that when a school is a financial failure it is 
because of its excellence. That is bad logic. 

No parent can afford to send his child to 
a teacher who does not habitually make spe- 
cial preparation for every lesson or class ex- 
ercise. The oftener a lesson has been given 
the more wooden it is likely to be, unless 
special thought is given to its presentation. 
Time not prepared for is, in school life, time 
wasted. No single element contributes so 
much to live, practical teaching as careful 
preparation for every lesson. 

Another and very prolific source of waste 
in education is due to the time-honored illu- 
sion that all boys and girls are born equal— 
equal to anything, apparently. The blessings 
of the principle of choice, which in higher 
education is known as the elective system, 
are being so rapidly extended, however, that 
this obstacle to progress will be steadily 
diminished. Choice may sometimes be exer- 
cised by a parent on his child’s behalf, but as 
soon as capacity and taste begin to show 
themselves the pupil will do his own choos- 
ing, to the immense benefit of his moral, as 
well as of his intellectual, nature. To over- 
tax the nervous system of a child is in the 
highest degree wasteful. Not to have him 
take ample time for systematic and vigorous 
physical exercise, preferably in the open air, 
is wasteful. To allow or compel children to 
carry on more than four, or at most five, sub- 
jects of study at one and the same time is 
wasteful. For the parent or the teacher not 
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to know about the laws governing a child's 
physical and mental growth is excessively 
wasteful. Read, for example, Dr. Francis 
Warner's “ Study of Children” and Preyer's 
“ Infant Mind,” and see how much light they 
throw on what is going on before our eyes 
every day, and to which we are, as a rule, 
wholly blind. 

Even so good a thing as the present wide- 
spread revival of interest in education has | 
been productive of waste, by putting into 
the hands of undiscriminating readers a mass 
of what has been appropriately termed 
“stuff,” bearing the name of educational 
literature. Some of the books and periodi- 
cals, purporting to deal with education, that 
reach my desk are enough to make one re- 
gret the invention of printing. To para- 
phrase one of Speaker Reed’s happy char- 
acterizations, they cannot be read without 
subtracting from the sum of human knowl- 
edge. Some of them bear otherwise reputable 
names. But they are simply dreadful. Yet 
they are often read, sometimes quoted, and 
occasionally followed. Untold waste may be 
attributed to this source. A pressing need 
in education to-day is an Index that will 
pillory the bad books and the hopelessly be- 
fogged and ignorant educational journals. 

The most serious aspect of the waste that 
surrounds us on every side is not the wast. 
of time; that could perhaps be endured. It 
is the dissipation of energy, the loss of effect- 
iveness, the blunting of natural capacity and 
aptitude. As aresult, we grow accustomed 
to low standards of performance and to ac- 
quiesce in them. We open our eyes in 
amazement at what is only fitness or adapta- 
tion of an individual to his task, and call 
upon the word “ genius ” to hide our inability 
to explain how it happened. 

A strange thing is that every intelligent 
person accepts these principles as soon as 
they are stated; they are so obvious’ But 
the merest fraction of these same intelligent 
persons act upon them. In consequence, 
their children waste both time and opportu- 
nity, and society suffers sorely. 


James Russell Lowell and His Friends’ 


By Edward Everett Hale 


CHAPTER XI.—POLITICS AND THE WAR 


N 1865, the year when Lowell’s name first 
| appears as a professor in the Harvard 
catalogue, he is one of eleven professors. 
In 1891, the year of his death, there were 
fifty-seven professors and assistant profes- 
sors. The number of * tutors” and “ instruct- 
ors,” to follow the college titles, increases in 
the same proportion. Lowell's name does 
not appear on the list of the “ Faculty” 
in 1855, I suppose because he was in Europe. 
The Faculty consisted of thirteen gentlemen, 
of whom President Eliot, then one of the 
junior members, and Professor James M. 
Peirce are now the only survivors. Of his 
associates in the Faculty, Dr. Walker and 
Professors Felton, Peirce, Bowen, and Lover- 
ing had been his teachers when he was him- 
self an undergraduate twenty years before. 
Of the others, Professor Sophocles, older 
than he, had been Greek Professor in Am- 
herst before Lowell was at Cambridge. Pre- 
fessors Child, Lane, Jennison, Cooke, Chase, 
Eliot, and James Peirce were his juniors, In 
the cordial and simple courtesies of Cam- 
bridge life, all these gentlemen are to be 
spoken of in any calendar of his friends. 
After his college work begins, his name 
appears on the list of the Faculty. And it 
remains on the catalogue during the eight 
years when he was in Spain and England as 
American Minister. He went to Europe in 
1855, after his appointment as Professor, and 
remained there more than a year; he made 
another visit in August, 1872, and remained 
abroad until July, 1874. His proper duties 
at Cambridge, therefore, were between Sep- 
tember, 1856, and the summer of 1872, and 
from October. 1874, to his appointment as 
Minister to Spain in the spring of 1877, cov- 
ering in both periods nearly nineteen years. 
The earlier of these periods—that from 
1856 to 1872—includes the whole Civil War 
and the most acute of the struggles which 
preceded it. He watched with great interest 
the Kansas trials, and had at one time the 
idea of taking Hosea Biglow out to Kansas 
to send his prophecies from what was really 
the seat of war. He was himself learning, 
and the world was learning, that Minerva was 
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not unwilling when he wrote prose; although 
it was as late as 1846 that he expressed him- 
self so doubtfully in that matter. It is a 
pity that the best of his political essays, in 
the “ Standard,” in the ~« Atlantic,” and in 
the “ North American,” cannot be published 
together. Inthe “ Atlantic "and the “ North 
American ” there are, for instance, such arti- 
cles as “The New Tariff Bill,” “July Re- 
viewed by September,” “The Election in 
November,” “ The Pickens-and-Stealin’s Re- 
bellion,” « The Question of the Hour,” « The 
President’s Policy,” “The Rebellion, Its 
Causes and Consequences,” “ Reconstruc- 
tion,” “« Scotch the Snake, or Kill It?” 

His cousin, Mr. Lawrence Lowell, thus 
characterizes these essays : 

“ During the period of war and reconstruc- 
tion Lowell wrote a number of political 
essays, but these are not as remarkable as 
his poetry or his criticism. Although very 
influential in forming public opinion, and 
although containing many wise sayings and 
many striking aphorisms on government, they 
are, in the main, a forcible exposition of the 
opinions held by intelligent Republicans. 
Beginning with a distrust of Lincoln’s tenta- 
tive policy, they finally express unbounded 
admiration for the statesmanship that could 
wait until the times were ripe, and give the 
lead when the people were ready to follow. 
The essays show how thoroughly the writer 
had become estranged from the Abolitionists. 
He regards the conflict at the outset, not as 
acrusade against slavery, but as a struggle 
to restore order and maintain the unity of 
the Nation as a question of National exist- 
ence, in which the peculiar institution of the 
South is not at issue; and, although before 
the war was over he saw that no lasting 
peace was possible unless slavery was forever 
destroyed, he held that opinion in common 
with men who had never harbored a thought 
of abolition before the secession of South 
Carolina. In short, he no longer writes as 
the prophet of 1848, but as a citizen and a 
statesman.” 

In an earlier paper of this series | re- 
ferred to the “ Anti-Slavery Standard,” so 
long a brilliant exception to the dullness, 
almost proverbial, of what are called the 
“organs” of causesor of societies. Lowell’s 
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connection with the “Standard ” for many 
years brought him into close connection with 
a man after his own heart, Sydney Howard 
Gay, well known among all journalists, his- 
torians, and men of letters in America. He 
will be remembered for the untold services 
which he rendered to the country in and after 
the Civil War, and to good letters, good his- 
tory, and good journalism before the war, in 
the war, after the war, and, indeed, as long 
as he lived. 

In 1840 it would have been difficult, even 
for a person inside the sacred circle of the 


Abolitionists, to explain, in a manner satis- 


factory to every one, the difference between 
“old organization,” “new organization,” and 
the shades of feeling and thought in either, 
or among come-outers ” or “come-outer”’ 
societies, which were neither of the new or 
old. For an outsider it would have been 
impossible to make such explanations then. 
And, fortunately, any such discrimination is 
now as unnecessary asitisimpossible. They 
were all free lances, who obeyed any leader 
when they chose, and, if they did not like his 
direction, told him so and refused to follow. 
A sufficient section of anti-slavery people, 
however, to carry out their purposes, estab- 
lished the “« Anti-Slavery Standard.” 

At a meeting quite celebrated in those 
times, in which the original Anti-Slavery 
Society divided itself “between what was 
called the “ old organization” and the “ new 
organization,” the old organization, some- 
times called the “ Garrisonians,”’ determined 
to establish this paper. This was in the 
year 1840, and the first editor was a gentle- 
man named Nathaniel P. Rogers, a brilliant 
and vigorous writer from New Hampshire. 
He died in 1846. His essays have been pub- 
lished, with a Life, by John Pierpont. 

The motto of the new journal was *« With- 
out concealment and without compromise.” 
It was uncer the general superintendence of 
what is spoken of afterwards as the “ exec- 
utive committee ;” and, if I understand it 
rightly, this executive committee was chosen 
annually at the meetings of the “old organi- 
zation.” An outsider, perhaps, would have 
said that Garrison’s “Liberator” would 
answer the purpose of an organ; and, so far 
as devotion to the main cause went, of 
course it would. But Garrison, on his part, 
would never have ground the crank of any- 
body’s organ. And, on the other side, the 
Ant¥-Slavery Society did not want, as such, 
to accompany him on such side-crusades as 


he might wish to undertake in the course of 
the great enterprise. For an instance, most, 
if not all, of the people who united to estab- 
lish the “Standard” would choose to vote, 
if they wanted to do so, and frequently did 
vote. But he who in those days men called 
an Abolitionist pure and simple, whom one 
could underwrite as A I, would have abomi- 
nated any vote at any election. 

This was the explanation given me by the 
person best qualified to answer my question 
when I asked, “ Why the « National Anti- 
Slavery Standard’ avd the ‘ Liberator’ ?” 

On the death of Mr. Rogers, I believe, 
Mr. Gay was at once appointed his suc- 
cessor. He was an Abolitionist through and 
through. He even gave up the study of law, 
because he felt that he could not swear to 
sustain the Constitution of the United States, 
and so could not enter at the bar. He had 
very rare gifts of editorial promptness and 
Sagacity; and, as the “Standard” itself 
shows, had the unselfishness and the knowl- 
edge of men which enabled him to engage 
as fellow-workmen men and women of re- 
markable ability. Henry Wilson speaks of 
him as the man who deserved well of his 
country because he kept the “ Tribune” a 
war paper in spite of Greeley. 

Lowell had written before 1846 for the 
anti-slavery papers, as the reader knows, 
Mrs. Chapman, a lady distinguished among 
the Abolitionists, had suggested to Gay that 
Lowell would give strength to the “ Stand- 
ard.” How droll it seems now that anybody 
should be advising anybody to engage his 
services! All the same, Mrs. Chapman did, 
and he was retained to write once a week for 
the “Standard.” In an early letter of his to 
Gay, as early as June of 1846, he says that 
he is “totally unfitted”’ for the position of 
an ‘editorial contributor.” He was sure 
that Garrison and Mrs. Chapman overrated 
his popularity. “In the next place ’—this 
is edifying now—“ if I have any vocation, it 
is the making of verse. When I! take my 
pen for that, the world opens: itself ungrudg- 
ingly betore me, everything seems clear and 
easy, as it seems sinking to the bottom would 
be as one leans over the edge of his boat in 
one of those dear coves at Fresh Pond. But 
when I do prose, it is ¢vv7td Minervaé. My 
true place is to serve the cause as a poet.” 

In the same letter he suggests what we 
now call a “funny column.” He calls it a 
“Weekly Pasquil.” “I am sure I come 
across enough comical thoughts in a week to 
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From an engraved portrait by Mr. T. A. Butler. 
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make up a good share of such a corner, and 
Briggs and yourself [Gay] and Quincy could 
help.” 

Edmund Quincy began in the “ Standard ” 
that series of letters signed “ Byles,” which 
with infinite fun and spirit revealed Boston 
to the decorous senses of those people who 
had supposed that they were the “ upper 
four hundred.” The letters were afterward 
carried on in the “ Tribune’ for many years. 
In this instance, as in the transfer of Mr. 
Gay’s services to the “ Tribune,” the “ Stand- 


-ard” led the way for some of the signal 


achievements in the interesting history of 
that paper. 

Lowell’s correspondence with Gay is excel- 
lent reading for young men who have fallen 
in love with their own picture of journalism 
and are fascinated by the charm of that 
picture. To us, reading after fifty years, it is 
edifying, not to say amusing, to find that, after 
rather more than a year, the “« Executive Com- 
mittee ” of the “ Standard ” feared that they 
were flinging their money away in paying this 
young poet four dollars and eighty cents a week 
for his contributions. Think of that, gentle- 
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From the file now in the Boston Public Library. Lowell was the Corresponding Editor of the “ Anti-Slavery Standard.” 


men who manage the treasuries of weekly 
or monthly journals now! James Lowell, in 
the very prime of his life, is writing for you. 
He is just beginning on the “ Biglow Papers.”’ 
And you find that the work is not worth five 
dollars a week, and notify your working editor 
that he must be dropped. 

Lowell's letter in reply is manly and cour- 
teous. He even says that he has felt some- 
what cramped by the knowledge that a corre- 
sponding editor ought to recognize the views 
of an “ Executive Committee.” “I have felt 
that I ought to work in my own way, and yet 
I have also felt that I ought to try to work 
in their way, so that I have failed of working 
in either,” 

Young authors may read with interest these 
words—not too proud: “I think the Execu- 
tive Committee would have found it hard to 
get some two or three of the poems I| have 
furnished from any other quarter.” “ Beaver 
Brook,” for instance, “ To Lamartine,”’ or 
several of the early Biglow papers! No, it 
would be hard to get them furnished “ from 
any other quarter.” And the anonymous 
Executive Committee flinched at the four 
dollars and eighty cents which had to be 
paid for each of these! With one and another 
such jar, however, the connection between 
Lowell and the “ Standard ” lasted, in one or 
another form, for four or five years. 

I hope it is not too late for us still to 
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expect a full memoir of Mr. Gay’s life and 
work. As a permanent contribution to litera- 
ture, “The Popular History of America” 
will preserve his memory. It is the first of 
the composite histories wrought by the hands 
of many experts; but it all went under his 
careful supervision, and ought to be called 
by his name. At Chicago, at New York, in 
the “ Tribune,” and as coadjutor with Mr. 
Bryant in the “Evening Post” office, he 
Showed what his great capacity as an editor 
was. 

I have never seen in print his story of that 
fearful night when Lincoln was killed. But 
one hears it freely repeated in conversation, 
and I see no reason why it should not be 
printed now. 

With the news of the murder of Lin- 
coln, there came to New York every other 
terrible message. The office of the “ Trib- 
une,” of course, received echoes from all the 
dispatches which showed the alarm at Wash- 
ington. There were orders for the arrest of 
this man, there were suspicions of the loyalty 
of that man. Noone knew what the morrow 
might bring. 

In the midst of the anxieties of such 
hours, to Mr. Gay, the acting editor of that 
paper, there entered the foreman of the type- 
setting-room. He brought with him the proof 
of Mr. Greeley’s leading article, as he had left 
it before leaving the city for the day. It was 
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a brutal, bitter, sarcastic, personal attack on 
President Lincoln—the man who, when Gay 
read the article, was dying in Washington. 
Gay read the article, and asked the fore- 
man if he had any private place where he 
could lock up the type, to which no one but 
himself had access. The foreman said he 
had. Gay bade him tie up the type, lock the 
galley with this article in his cupboard, and 
tellno one what he had told him. Of course 
no such article appeared 
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as well. The letters which are printed in 
Lowell’s “ Correspondence ” are well worthy 
the study of young journalists. 

It will be readily seen that here was a col- 
lege professor well in touch with the respon- 
sibilities of the time. Writing occasionally 
for such a paper as the « Standard,” respon- 
sible for the tone and politics of the « At- 
lantic,” and afterwards of the « North Ameri- 
can,” he could tell the world what he thought 


in the “Tribune” the 
next morning. 

But when Gay arrived 
on the next day at the 
office, he was met with 
the news that “the old 
man” wanted him, and 
the intimation that “ the 
old man” very 
angry. Gay waited upon 
Greeley. 

“Are you there, Mr. 
Gay? I have been look- 
ing for you. They tell 
me that you ordered my 
leader out of this morn- 
ing’s paper. Is it your 
paper or mine? I should 
like to know if I cannot 
print what I choose in 
my own newspaper !” 
This in great rage. 

“ The paper is yours, 
Mr. Greeley. The arti- 
cle is in type upstairs, } 
and you can use it when 
you choose. Only this, 
Mr. Greeley: | know 
New York, and I hope 
and believe, before God, 
that there is so much 
virtue in New York that, 


if I had let that article 
go into this morning’s 
paper, there would not be one brick upon 
another in the ‘ Tribune’ office now. Cer- 
tainly I should be sorry if there were.” 

Mr. Greeley was cowed. He said not a 
word, nor ever alluded to the subject again. 
I suppose the type is locked up in the cup- 
board of the “ Tribune ” office at this hour. 

It was by this sort of service that Mr. Gay 
earned Mr. Wilson's praise that “he kept Mr. 
Greeley up to the war.” 

Mr. Lowell’s correspondence with Mr. Gay 
makes one wish that we had Mr. Gay’s side 
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in those times of storm and earthquake; and 
he did not fail to use his opportunity. Mean- 
while the war was drawing nearer and nearer. 
Strictly speaking, the war began when Frank- 
lin Pierce, on the part of the Government of 
the United States, acting by the United 
States Marshal, took possession of the Hotel 
of the Emigrant Aid Company, in Lawrence, 
Kansas, in May, 1856. 

The class of youngsters who entered Har- 
vard College in 1856—when Lowell began 
his work there—graduated in 1860, and were 
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eager to go into the army. Twenty-one of 
that class are in the battle-roll of the College. 
Of the next class, twenty-five enlisted in the 
army or navy; thirty of the next class; and 
twenty-six of the class ‘of 1863. Lowell was 
in personal relations with most of these 
young men. He had five young relatives 
who died in the service—General Charles 
R. Lowell and his brother James Jackson 
Lowell, William Lowell Putnam, Warren 
Dutton Russell, and Francis Lowell Dutton 
Russell, who was only twenty when he died. 
William Putnam was the son of the sister 
whose account of the childhood of Lowell has 
been printed in the first paper of this series.} 

Mr. Leslie Stephen has referred patheti- 
cally to Lowell's white-heat patriotism as the 
war went on—he watching it with such asso- 
ciations. ‘“ The language of the most widely 
known English newspapers at the time could 
hardly have been more skillfully framed for 
the purpose of irritating Lowell, if it had 


1 As this paper is put in type, this noble lady died; 
on the 2d of June, beloved by a8 whe knew her. 


(6 August 


been consciously designed to that end... . 
He showed me the photograph of a young 
man in the uniform of the United States 
army, and asked me whether I thought that 
that lad looked like ‘a blackguard.’ On 
my giving the obvious reply, he told me that 
the portrait represented one of the nephews 
he had lost in the war. Not long afterward 
I read his verses in the second series of 
‘Biglow Papers,’ the most pathetic, I think, 
that he ever wrote, in which he speaks of the 
‘three likely lads,’ 


Whose comin’ step there’s ears thet won’t, 


No, not lifelong, leave off awaitin’. 
These “three likely lads” were General 
Charles Russell Lowell, his brother James 
Jackson Lowell, and William Lowell Putnam, 
their cousin and the poet’s nephew. 

In the autumn of 1860 Charles Lowell 
took charge of the Mount Savage Iron Works 
at Cumberland, Maryland. On the 20th of 
April, 1861, hearing of the attack made the 
preceding day in Baltimore on the Sixth Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment, Lowell instantly aban- 


WAVERLEY, MASS. 


BEAVER BROOK. 


From a photograph by Mr. M. L. Stebbins, of Boston, and loaned by the Metropolitan Parks Commission 
“No mountain torrent’s strength is here 
Sweet Beaver, child of forest still, 
Heaps its small pitcher to the ear, 
And gently waits the miller’s will.” 
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doned his posi- 


tion and set out 
for Washington. 
He put himself 
at once at the 
disposal of the 
Government,and 
about the middle 
of June received 
his commis. 
sion as Captain 
in the Third 
Regiment of 
United States 
Cavalry. Fordis- 
tinguished ser- 
vices at Will- 
iamsburg and 
Slatersville he 
was nominated 
for the brevet of 
Major. AtSouth 
Mountain, on 
bearing orders 
to General Reno, 
he showed a 
bravery which 
excited universal 
admiration. In 
recognition of 
his gallantry in 
this battle, General McClellan bestowed on 
Lowell the office of presenting to the President 
the trophies of the campaign. In November, 
1862, he was ordered to report to Governor 
Andrew for the purpose of organizing the 
Second Massachusetts Cavalry, of which he 
was appointed Colonel. In the May follow- 
ing he left Boston with his regiment, and was 
soon placed in command of the cavalry of 
the Department of Washington. For many 
months he was occupied in resisting the in- 
cursions of Mosby. “I have often said,” 
writes Colonel Mosby, “that of all the Fed- 
eral commanders opposed to me, I had the 
highest respect for Colonel Lowell, both as 
an officer and as a gentleman.” It was at 
Cedar Creek, while leading his command, 
that he received his mortal wound. His 
commission as Brigadier-General of Volun- 
teers, ‘determined on days before,” was 
signed on the 19th of October, too late for 
him to wear the honor he had earned so well. 
«We all shed tears,” said Custer, “when we 
knew we had lost him.” — 

General Lowell’s brother, James Jackson 
Lowell, was but twenty-three years old when 


JAMES JACKSON LOWELL 


the war began. 
He was born in 
the very Elm- 
wood where, 
as this writer 
hopes, this read- 
er feels at home. 
His early youth 
was spent in 
Boston,where he 
was. a_ student 
in the public 
Latin School. 
Before he en- 
tered college, the 
family had re- 
moved to Cam. 
bridge again. 

He spent the 
four years from 
1854 as an un- 
dergraduate in 
Cambridge. 
ing his bache- 
lor’'s degree im 
1858, at the sec- 
ond Commence- 
ment after his 
uncle entered on 
his duties there. 
He took the 
highest place in his class when he graduated; 
a favorite with his class, “liked as much as 
he was admired.” « While he would walka 
dozen miles for wild flowers, skate all day, 
and dance as long as the music would play, 
he found no study too dry, and would have 
liked to embrace all science and all literature.” 

He showed the interest in public affairs 
which such a young man ought to show, and 
such as was suggested to him by his ancestry 
on his father’s side and his mother’s alike. 
He was at the Dane Law School—the school 
connected with the University at Cambridge— 
when the war broke out. James Lowell and 
his cousin William Putnam, also at the Law 
School, undertook to raise recruits for a 
Massachusetts regiment. After some delay, 
they and their recruits were assigned to the 
Twentieth Regiment, Lowell taking a com- 
mission as First Lieutenant, and Will Putnam 
the Second. They received their commis- 
sions on the |O0th of July, They were sent to 
the front in September. 

After a few days in Washington, they were 
ordered to Poolesville in Maryland, and they 
were encamped there yntil October 20, On 
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the 2Ist of October they were led across the 
Potomac by a civilian General, who atoned 
for his blunder by his life. The wretched 
and useless battle of Ball's Bluff was fought, 
Putnam was so severely wounded that he 
died in a few days, Schmitt, their Captain, 
was killed, and Lowell shot in his thigh. 
He returned home until his wound was healed, 
and joined his regiment on the Potomac as 
the movement of McClellan against Rich- 
mond went forward. He saw rather than 
joined in the fighting at Fair Oaks, and on 
the 26th of June writes, in good spirits, that 
he has hopes of seeing Richmond before the 
month is over. But, alas! on the 29th the 
regiment was ordered to join McClellan’s 
retreat to the Potomac, and on the 30th he 
received a mortal wound at Glendale. 

His cousin William Lowell Putnam was 
the only son of Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam, 
that older sister of the poet Lowell whose 
tender care of him in childhood has been 
referred to in the first chapter of this series. 
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Their friend and teacher, Professor Child, 
in writing of them says: “A nobler pair 
never took the field. Putnam, with his fair 
hair, deep eyes, and uncontaminated coun- 
tenance, was the impersonation of knightly 
youth. He was our Euryalus, guo pulchrior 
alter non fuit A-neadum. Thecousins were 
beautifully matched in person, mental accom- 
plishments, and pure heroism of character.” 
I copy Professor Child's words with a certain 
special tenderness for a personal remembrance 
of “« Willie Putnam,” as most of his friends 
called him, . | was in Salignac’s drill corps, 
before the war began, at a time when the 
drill was carried on in a large hall, at the 
corner of Summer Street and Washington 
Street in Boston. The hall was not lony 
enough for the battalion to form in line, and 
two right angles were necessary, so that we 
stood at parade with our backs to three sides 
of the wall. Day by day, for I know not 
how many weeks, in presenting arms at parade, 
I “ presented arms,” not so much to the com- 
manding officer, as to this 
beautiful and handsome boy, 
who at the distance of thirty 
or forty yards presented arms 
tome. Among three or four 
hundred young men, mos* of 
them younger than I, I did 
notknow his name. In June 
he was enlisting men, and 
Salignac and the drill corps, 
and I among the rest, saw 
him no longer. In October 
he was killed; and then for 
the first time, when I saw 
his picture, did I know that 
the noble. cheerful face | 
had so often saluted was that 
of this fine young man, in 
whose career, for so many 
reasons, I was interested so 
deeply. 

| Such were three of five 
| relatives who went to the 
war, almost from Elmwood 


itself. One sees how Low- 

ell’s personal interest in 

them affected all he wrote in 
_ poetry or prose in the great 
| crisis. 

Professor Child, whom I 
cited in the passage above, 
took the most eager interest 
. | in the war, as, indeed, in 

way or another, all the 
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professors at Cambridge did. He was one 
of the Faculty who had joined it since they 
dragged Lowell through college “ by the hair 
of his head.” Eager in everything in the 
way of public spirit, Professor Child made 
it his special duty to prepare a “ Song-book ” 
for the soldiers who were going to the field. 
Who is doing it now for the liberators of to- 
day? He made everybody who could, write a 
war-song, and he printed a little book of these 
songs, with the music, which he used to send 
te the front with every marching regiment. 
I had the pleasure of telling him once that | 
had heard one of his songs sung by some 
privates of the Twenty-fourth in the camp 


before Bermuda Hundred. This curious col- 
lection is already rare. It was called « War 
Songs for Freemen,” and was dedicated to the 
Army of the United States. Professor Child 
enlisted Charles T. Brooks, the Newport poet, 
Dr. Hedge, Dr. Holmes, and Mrs. Howe, both 
the Lelands, Mrs. T. Sedgwick, and some 
anonymous writers, to join in furnishing songs. 
He included some good translations from 
the German. He wrote two or three him- 
self, which show his fun and audacity. Here 
is the last verse of “ The Lass of the Pa. 
munky :” 
Fair hands! but not too nice or coy 


To soothe my pangs with service tender. 
571 
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Soft eyes! that watched a wasted boy, 

All loving, as your land’s defender !— 
Oh! I was then a wretched shade, 

But now I’m strong and growing chunky— 
So Forward! and God bless the maid 

That saved my life on the Pamunky ! 


Here is a new verse of Lilliburlero: 
OVERTURES FROM RICHMOND 


“Well, Uncle Sam,” says Jefferson D., 
Lilliburlero, Old Uncle Sam, 
You'll have to join my Confed’racy,”’ 
Lilliburlero, Old Uncle Sam. 
Lero, lero, that don’t appear, O! That don’t 
appear, says Old Uncle Sam. 
Lero, lero, filibustero! That don’t appear, says 
Old Uncle Sam. 


Mr. Child was appointed professor in rhet- 
oric in 1851, and by a new appointment in 


1876 professor of the English language and- 


literature. It is interesting to see that, al- 
though the use of the English language had 
been admirably taught at Harvard long be- 
fore, there was no professor of English liter- 
ature for two centuries and a half after the 
College was founded. Is there one at Oxford 
or at the English Cambridge to-day ? 

How well fitted Mr. Child was for these 
positions his published series of ballads and 
other works show. His death gives me a 
right to speak here of the tender love with 
which he was regarded by all the Cambridge 
circle, and of the unselfish interest with which 
he gave time and work to the help of all 
around him. One is glad to see this interest 
surviving in the lives of his children. 

I am not sure that this story of those days 
872 


is quite decorous enough for The Outlook. 
But I will risk the blue pencil. Professor 
Calvin E. Stowe, who was a classmate of 
Longfellow’s, told me that in the early days 
of 61 he met Longfellow in the streets of 
Boston. Both of them were in haste, but 
Longfellow had time enough to ask if the 
Andover gentlemen were all alive to their duty 
to the Nation. Stowe said he thought they 
were, and Longfellow said, “ If the New Tes- 
tament won’t do, you must give them the Old.” 
Professor Stowe told me thisin August of 1861, 
after the anniversary exercises of the class at 
Andover. The division between Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam had naturally played a very 
important part in the chapel exercises, with 
the careful distinction that in our time it was 
the North which was in the right and the 
South which was in the wrong. 

I am permitted to copy the following scraps 
from the journal of one of Lowell's pupils at 
that time: 

“In ’64, when I had come back from aser- 
vice mostly civil, but under direction of Gen- 
eral Saxton, on Port Royal Island, 1 had to 
give the college steward a bond to secure 
whatever dues I might incur. Lowell volun- 
teered to sign the bond, and to say that he 
had perfect confidence in me. December 22 
he called at Divinity Hall, to invite me to a 
five o’clock Christmas dinner; again on 
Christmas to turn the hour into four o’clock. 
The other guests were John Holmes and 
Caroline Norton, a young man and a niece 
of the host. Each man was impressed into 
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escort duty to a woman, and I was Mabel’s 


escort to the table. 

“ The dinner and the chat were delightful. 
Holmes and Lowell sharpened their wits upon 
each other, while the rest of us ate and 
laughed. I wasthe only obdurate that would 
not take a smile of wine. After dinner we 
were entertained with some of Blake’s curious 
pictures, with snowflake shapes, and with 
books. Lowell had been ‘ weeding his back 
garden,’ and he offered me the little stock of 
duplicates and obsoletes: a Webster’s quarto 
dictionary was one of the books, and the 
evening was Christmas; but the boys had a 
notion that his income was almost pinching- 
ly small for a man in his place; so, in the 
hope that he might second-hand them off for 
five or ten dollars, I declined them, and have 
been sorry ever since. I should have known 
that if he wanted to sell them he would not 
even have shown them to me, and that he did 


want to put them where they would be help- 
ful and well used.” 

I might almost say that such daily associa- 
tions with the war account for the form and 
spirit alike of the Commemoration Ode. No 
one who was present when that ode was de- 
livered can forget the occasion. It was in 
every regard historical. Peace was con- 


‘cluded, and the country drew a long breath 


with joy for the first time. An immense 
assembly of the graduates came together. 
As many of them as could filed into the 
church for religious services. Under the lead 
of Mr. Paine, the professor of music, a col- 
lege chorus sang “ Salvam fac rempublicam.” 
I think this was the first time that the music 
now frequently used was used for those 
words. On such occasions at Cambridge the 
graduates enter the church in the order of 
their seniority. I remember that on that 
occasion the attendance was so large that my 
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own class, which was twenty-six years out of 
college, were among the last persons who 
could enter the building. We stood in the 
aisles, because there were no seats for us. 
After these services the whole body of the 
alumni sat at a Spartan college feast in that 
part of “the yard,” as we say at Cambridge, 
which is between Harvard and Hollis Halls. 


And there Lowell delivered his Commemora- . 


tion Ode. His own intense interest was 
evident enough, but it was reflected in what 
I might call the passionate interest with 
which people heard. It was said afterwards, 
and I think this appears in his letters. that 


(6 August 


the final business of writing this wonder- 
ful poem had all been done in forty-eight 
hours before he delivered it. But then, as 
the reader sees, it had been more than four 
years in the writing. The inspiration had 
come from day to day, and he poured out 
here the expression of what he had been 
thinking and feeling, in joy and sorrow, in 
hope and fear, in learning and forgetting, for 
all that period of crisis and strain. 

I believe I may tell—and it shall close 
these broken reminiscences of the war—a 
story which was familiarly told at the time, 
and which I believe. I have heard it in one 
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or two forms, and to secure ac- 
curacy I have asked the gentleman 
whom I may call the hero of the 
story for his own account of it. 
He was one of Lowell’s pupils, in 
the “ battle class” of 1862. He 
has sent it to me in the following 
words : 

“I spent the night before Com- 
memoration Day on a lounge in 
Hollis 21, the room of my class- 
mate Hudson, who was a tutor. 
I could not afterwards remember 
dreaming of anything in particular ; 
but as I woke | Aeard, 


And what they dare to dream of, dare 
to die for. 

‘ Rather a good sentiment,’ | said 

to myself; -and it seems to be 

appropriate to the day,’ then just 

dawning. And so I dropped off 

again. 

“ The dinner was spread, as you 
remember, in the green bounded 
by Harvard, Hollis, and Holden. 
My seat was just about in the 
middle. Mr. Lowell was a few 
rods nearer Holden and a good 
deal nearer Hollis—about under 
the more southerly window of Hollis 21. 
When he rose, there was a prolonged closing 
of the ranks—I remember the rustle of many 
feet on the grass—and Mr. Lowell waited 
till all was quiet before he began reading. 
As he read, when he came to the words, 

Their higher instinct knew 
Those love her best, 
| began to feel, not that I bad heard this 
before, but that something familiar was 
coming. 


Who to themselves are true, 


FRANCIS JAMES CIIILD 
went on the reader. ‘Hullo!’ said I to my- 
self,‘ I ought to know the next line.’ 


And what they dare— 

“*¢Yes, but it isn’t going to rhyme,’ and 
this without distinctly repeating the rest of 
the line.” 

When my friend had observed that “die 
for’ would not rhyme with “true,” Lowell 
came to his relief by saying, 

And what they dare to dream of, dare to do. 

So well authenticated a story of sympathy 
and telepathy seems worth repeating. 


[To be continued in the September Magazine Number. | 


Abraham Lincoln 


From Lowell’s “ Commemoration Ode ” 


Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 

As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So bountiful is Fate ; 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven‘churls deride her, 

To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 


This shows, methinks, God’s plan 

And measure of a stalwart man, 

Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 

Who stand self-poised on manhood’s solid 
earth, 

Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 


Fed from within with all the strength he needs. 
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The State University 


By Cyrus Northrop 


President of the University of Minnesota 


HE famous ordinance of 1787, by 
which the territory of the United 
States lying east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio was forever 
dedicated to freedom, contained another pro- 
vision which has contributed to the prosper- 
ity of the Northwest hardly less than the 
provision excluding slavery. It was in these 
words: “ Religion, morality, and knowledge 
leing necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 
The States which were subsequently or- 
ganized out of this Northwest Territory, for 
which education was thus forever ordained 
by act of Congress, have all carried out most 
nobly this educational provision of the ordi- 
nance; and the States which have been 
formed out of the territory west of the Mis- 
Sissippi, and not directly affected by the ordi- 
nance, have without exception imitated the ex- 
ample of these Northwestern States and have 
done all that was possible to promote educa- 
tion within their limits. None of them have 
been satisfied to provide merely for element- 
ary instruction, but in every State from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, as well as 
in the States covered by the ordinance of 
1787, a State university is to be found with 
provision more or less ample for the higher 
education; and this education in school and 
university alike is for the most part free, 
while in Minnesota at least, and perhaps in 
Other States, this free education is offered to 
all, whether citizens of the State or not. The 
oldest of these State universities, and the 
one that has directly or indirectly served as 
a model for the others, is the University of 
Michigan. ‘This institution was established 
in 1837, when the State of Michigan had a 
population of only two hundred thousand. 
Many of the other State Universities have 
been established, or at least provided for by 
legislative provision, when the States to 
which they belonged had less even than one- 
half of this number of people within their 
limits. The University of Missouri was es- 
tablished in 1840; the University of Wis- 
consin in 1848; and almost all of the others 
were established since 1868. It will be seen, 
therefore, that most of these institutions are 


not yet thirty years old. Yet nearly thirty 
thousand students are numbered on their 
rolls, and probably nine-tenths of these are 
enrolled in the University of the State in 
which they live. 

Two special reasons may be assigned for 
this uniform establishment of universities 
by the new States. 

First, the people were largely emigrants 
from the older States—-some of them college- 
bred, some regretting that they were not 
college-bred, all determined that the coming 
generation in these new States should not 
lack the opportunity of securing a good édu- 
cation, whatever else they might lack. 

Second, the distance from the old col- 
leges of the East, the cost of travel, of tuition, 
and of living, and the almost universal pov 
erty of the people, made it impossible for 
most of the young men who desired an educa- 
tion to secure it, unless they could get it at 
home: still less possible was it for the young 
women who desired an education to leave 
home for the purpose of attending institutions 
in distant States; and no colleges for their 
education existed even in the East. The 
State university from the first provided for 
the boys and girls alike. At least this is 
true of the University of Minnesota, and | 
presume it is true of most of the universities 
established within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. The State university is a part of the 
system of public instruction. ‘The grade 
schools prepare for the high schools. The 
high schools prepare for the university. 
The boys and girls who have been school- 
mates in the lower schools find themselves 
under no embarrassment at being classmates 
in the university. ‘Their life together in the 
lecture-room and laboratory is as natural as 
it was in the school-room or in the home. 

But the especial glory of the State uni- 
versities is that they bring the higher educa- 
tion within the reach of the poor. The rich 
men of the West can, and frequently do, send 
their sons to Eastern colleges. This is es- 
pecially likely to occur if the father is himself 
a graduate of an Eastern college. But the 
rich men in the West are even now compara- 
tively few. The poor we have had with us 
always, and, despite the development of 
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science and invention, possibly in consequence 
of it, we are sure to have them in the future. 
Not a few of the sons and daughters of the 
poor have a genuine hunger for knowledge 
and culture. Their appetite could never be 
gratified if it were not for the existence of 
institutions of higher learning within reason- 
able distance offering a free education to all 
who are qualified to receive it. Encouraged 
by the fact that the university is free to them 
and within reach, hundreds of bright boys 
and girls every year pass from the high 
schools to the university, some of them 
utterly dependent on their own labor for 
support, who under other conditions would 
have cut short their education and settled 
into the lower ranks of life; and not unfre- 
quently these poor boys and girls become the 
ornaments of learning, and their names are 
cherished far beyond the bounds of the 
State which provided for their education. 
This possibility of gaining learning and at- 
taining eminence which is thus open to the 
children of the poorest manin the State is of 
incalculable value to the State itself. It isa 
menace to the State to have higher education 
possible for the rich only. “Society,” says 
President Angell, “is now sufficiently shaken 
by the antagonisms and frictions between the 
rich and the poor. But suppose we had the 
poor hopelessly doomed to comparative igno- 
rance by the costliness of advanced education 
to the pupils, and so had society divided into 
two classes, the one rich and highly educated, 
the other poor and with limited education or 
none, how much more fearful would be their 
conflicts when they met in the shock of battle! 
But here the rich and the poor have always 
sat side by side in the class-room. Brains 
and character have alone determined which 
should be held in the higher esteem. There 
i$ no other community in the world so whole- 
somely democratic as one like our body of 
university students.” 

What the wealth perhaps of no single 
citizen could accomplish, the State itself can 
and does accomplish; and as the population 
and wealth of the State increase, the limita- 
tions to the work of the university will be 
largely removed, and the home institution will 
become the Alma Mater of most of the 
educated sons and daughters of the State, 
whether they are rich or poor. 

In some of the States the College of Agri- 
culture is a separate institution and nota 
part of the State university. This is true of 
Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, the Dakotas, and 
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doubtless of others. In Minnesota, after a 
protracted struggle for separation, the union 
of the Agricultural College with the other 
colleges as a part of the University has been 
accepted by the people of the State; and, 
with the increased attention paid to agricul- 
ture and the study of practical sciences as 
conducive to agricultural progress, the Uni- 
versity finds itself in as perfect accord with 
the farmers as with any class of people in 
the State. This condition of things has not 
been brought about by compelling the moun- 
tain to come to Mahomet, but by Mahomet’s 
going to the mountain. The farmers have 
always complained, as they do in nearly all 
the States, that the education given in the 
University educated away from the farm and 
not for the farm. The complaint was just. 
The farmer’s boy who pursued the classical 
or scientific or literary courses in the Univer- 
sity simply would not go back to the farm. 
But the Minnesota School of Agriculture, 
with its studies largely such as pertain 
directly to the farm, has met this difficulty, 
and hardly a student who has graduated at 
this school has failed to return to the farm 
with enthusiasm for the work—the very few 
exceptions being students who pursue their 
studies four years longer in the College of 
Agriculture, and fit themselves for teachers 
in this most important branch of industry for 
the people of the Northwest. The students 
in the School of Agriculture feel, all the 
time, that they are in a technical school 
preparing for specific work as much as if 
they were in the Colleges of Engineering, 
Law, or Medicine; and they go to the farm 
at the close of their course of study because 
that is what they have been prepared for. 
It is not a matter for surprise, therefore, that 
more than three hundred students are on the 
rolls of this school. 

It is impossible, within the proper limits of 
this article, to give even an outline of all the 
work done in the School of Agriculture. 
While most of the studies, like agricultural 
chemistry, dairy husbandry, zoédlogy ento- 
mology, agriculture, botany, forestry, plant 
propagation, vegetable gardening, and fruit- 
growing, have special relation to the work of 
the farmer, culture studies are not omitted, as 
music, algebra, geometry, physics, language, 
and social culture in the curriculum prove. 
For women also there are special studies 
in sewing, cooking, drawing, home manage- 


ment, domestic chemistry, and kindred sub- 


jects, in place of other special subjects pecu- 
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liarly suited to men, such as veterinary science, 
soils and fertilizers, carpentry, blacksmithing, 
and military drill. The object of the school 
is to fit men and women for a successful and 
useful life on the farm. To this end the 
students are made acquainted with the re- 
quirements of a happy home life, the usages 
of good society, the requirements of etiquette 
based on the great law of kindness, and the 
importance of personal fitness for society 
through attention to the laws of health and 
to personal habits, as well as through the 
refinement of a cultivated mind and sympa- 
thetic spirit. 1 cannot speak in terms of too 
much praise of the value of the work which 
this school is doing for Minnesota. 

It is an assurance not only of wise and 
profitable farming, but of refined and happy 
homes in which the father and the mother 
have been trained for the life they are to 
lead on the prairies as perfectly as the New 
York lawyer or doctor has been trained for 
his life; and while I recognize the fact that 
more difficult and abstruse and disciplinary 
studies than these of the School of Agricul- 
ture are pursued in other institutions and in 
other parts of our own University, I am yet 
not ashamed to say that I believe that these 
courses of study in the School of Agriculture 
are destined to exert an influence on the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people of Minne- 
sota not inferior, to say the least, to that 
exerted by any other course of study in any 
part of the University. 

A question which interests many religious 
people, especially in the East, is, “ What can 
the State universities do for the religious 
training of the students?” It is a question 
easily answered. No doubt the State uni- 
versities are to a slight extent exposed to 
attacks from two directions, attacks which 
once were very ccmmon. They may be 
charged with being godless institutions, and 
therefore unfit to be intrusted with the train- 
ing of the sons and daughters of Christian 
men. Or, if this charge is too. palpably 
absurd. they may be charged with being 
more religious than a State university has 
any right to be. When the attack on one 
side fails, the attack on the other side is in 
order. The first charge has been frequently 
made, and very few State universities have 
escaped without some experience of it. Hu- 
man nature being whatit is, and pious people 
being often less entirely sanctified than they 
suppose, these attacks were inevitable by 
reason of the rivalry between the State and 
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the denominational institutions of learning. 
But one hears of these attacks much less 
frequently now than formerly. A few years 
ago I received a letter froma clergyman who 
had once been the financial agent of a de- 
nominational college, and as such had felt it 
his duty to warn peopie against the State 
University, but who later had had an excel- 
lent opportunity to observe the life and work 
of the University, in which letter the writer 
said that he was prepared not only to take 
back all that he had heretofore said deroga- 
tory to the University, but also to add that 
the University, in his opinion, could do more 
for Christianity than the denominational 
schools; and if one considers for a moment 
the wide range of character, beliefs, and 
prejudices of the students in the University— 
not all the children of the Church by any 
means—he will understand what this clergy- 
man meant. 

Only once, so far as | know, has any State 
university been publicly charged with being 
too religious, and | do not think the charge 
is likely to be repeated. The University of 
Michigan was on one occasion charged with 
being “ sectarian "—charged with violating 
by the positive character of its religious teach- 
ing the rights of some who believed in no 
religion at all. The language of the report 
made by the legislative committee to whom 
this charge was referred was a noble vindi- 
cation of the University of Michigan, and 
might to-day be used of any State univer- 
sity, so far as I know, if a similar charge were 
brought against it. “ The teachings of the 
University are those of a liberal and enlight- 
ened Christianity, in the general, highest, and 
best use of the term. This is not, in our 
Opinion, sectarian. If it is, we would not 
have it changed. A school, a society, a 
nation, devoid of Christianity is not a pleas- 
ant spectacle to contemplate. We cannot 
believe the people of Michigan would denude 
this great University of its fair, liberal, and 
honorable Christian character as it exists 
to-day.” 

Speaking for the University of Minnesota. 
I can sav that itis as Christian an institution 
as any New England college of which I have 
any knowledge, and a good deal more so 
than some of them. Attendance at chapel 
is not required, yet the daily attendance will 
average five hundred through the year, and 
on occasions of special interest eight hundred 
will be present. That all these come to 
chapel solely for the purpose of worship | 
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do not suppose. But they are attentive and 
apparently interested while they are there. 
The exercises at chapel are such as are used 
in Eastern colleges at “ Prayers.” The Uni- 
versity has several Christian organizations 
among the students. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association has a member ip of 
about one hundred and fifty. Two-t rds of 
the women in the University—three hundred 
and thirty-eight out of five hundred and 
seven—are members of Christian Churches. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association is 
flourishing, with a large membership and a 
salaried secretary, and it does a great deal 
of good work, not all of it along the line of 
prayer-meetings, but of a very helpful nature 
to students, especially to those who are poor 
and in need of work. The Faculty of the 
University is composed very largely of mem- 
bers of Christian Churches, and, with few 
exceptions, they take their turn in conducting 
the exercises in chapel, four days in the 
week, the President always officiating the 
first day of the week—that is, Tuesday, Mon- 
day being a holiday. The whole tone and 
spirit of the University is thoroughly Chris- 
tian, but it is in touch with the thought of 
to-day, and does not ignore the progress of 
the last thirty years. I think I am safe in 
saying that in point of morality and good 
behavior our students will compare favorably 
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with those of any other institution. We 
have no church organization, and on Sunday 
the various pulpits of the city have the op- 
portunity to guide and instruct large numbers 
of our students. So much it seems proper 
to say for the comfort of those who fear that 
State education is endangering the religious 
character and faith of the rising generation. 
There is abundant room in the great West 
for the denominational colleges. Some of 
these are very good and do good work. 
When these colleges are not multiplied to 
such an extent as unduly to weaken one 
another, and especially when the same de- 
nomination does not undertake to support 
two or three colleges in a thinly populated 
State, they will find ample room for work— 
room which the State University probably 
could not occupy if it desired to do so. The 
rising generation, in increasing numbers, are 
constantly demanding an education that shall 
enable them to live, or shall qualify them to 
benefit their fellow-men, and the united forces 
of the State and the Church are not too great 
for the work required. That the State and 
the Church are now able to work together with 
a considerable degree of harmony for the 
advancement of learning and the upbuilding 
of character is a matter for congratulation 
to all who love our country, whatever may 
be their peculiar tenets in politics or religion. 


The Seven Ages of Man: Youth’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


APPROACH the subject of this even- 
| ing—love and marriage—with a great 

deal of hesitation. It isa topic not often 
dealt with in the pulpit, and for the same reason 
that I deal with it to-night with so much reluc- 
tance: it is a subject of such delicacy that it 
is not strange that preachers keep silent 
about it. 

There are some experiences so sacred and 
so subtle that one hesitates to speak of them 
in public. He knows that he cannot speak 
with absolute frankness; he cannot say all 
that is in his heart, and he moves cautiously 
and timidly; and yet surely the religious 
counselor ought to have some word to say to 
young men and young women as they enter 


1A series of Sabbath evening sermons preached in 
Plymouth Church, stenographically reported by Henry 
Winans, and revised by the author. For previous ser- 
mons in this series see issues for July 23 and 30. 


upon this epoch of their lives. Shall we sup- 
pose that religion stands like a guardian 
angel at the cradle, watching over infancy, 
and comes to the boy and the girl bringing 
to them counsels and admonitions, and then, 
in this most critical period of life, when the 
doors spring open and the young man and 
the young woman enter into a new apartment 
of this great palace which we call life, that 
religion stands back, and lets them enter 
alone, with no word of counsel against the 
dangers of the new life, and no suggestion of 
its opportunities and its blessings? Surely 
not ! 

There comes, then, a time in the experience 
of every true youth when life suddenly takes 
on a néw aspect and receives a new inspira- 
tion and becomes possessed of a new power. 
You have sometimes in the spring come from 
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the country on Monday morning, spent the 
week in the city, and gone back on Saturday 
to your country home again, and, lo! all is 
changed. The buds have burst into leaf and 
into blossom; in a single week nature has 
been transformed. So in human life. You 
bade the girl good-by six months ago. You 
meet her again. She is a woman. The boy 
left you to go to business or to school six 
months ago. He comes back to you a man. 
The transition is like the transition of a fairy 
tale, so instantaneous is it oftentimes. And 
in this strange experience, subtle, transcend- 
ing all analysis, man and woman come into 
new relationships with one another. There 
is a new force, a new courage, and yet, 
strange to say, a new reserve, a new shyness, 
a new restraint. 

Jacob comes to the well; the great stone 
is rolled upon it; he asks why the herds- 
men do not water their flocks and go about 
their way. Suddenly Rachel comes near; 
her presence fires the dormant passion within 
him; he gathers up his strength, and, un- 
aided, rolls the stone from the door of the 
well, as if to say, You will see what I can do 
when I try. Then he greets her, and tells 
her who he is; and she runs quickly away to 
tell her father what a hero has come into her 
life, and what a wondrous deed of strength 
he hasdone. It is the old story of manhood 
and womanhood coming into touch with one 
another, with the strength put forth by the 
one, and the praise of that strength uttered 
by the lips of the other. Through all the 
ages the same. A new manhood put into 
the man when the time has come, by the 
vision of the woman that he loves; a new 
sense of the glory of man put into the heart 
of woman when she sees the man whom God 
has appointed for her. 

lam not going to try to talk poetry on 
this theme. I am going to try to give some 
plain, simple, homely counsels. 

We parents who have passed through this 
experience, or rather entered into it—for we 
do not pass through it as though we went 
out at the other side—we have a duty toward 
our sons and our daughters who are grow- 
ing up to be young men and young women 
under our influence. We are to prepare 
them for this new experience of life. And 
we are not to prepare them for it by trying to 
keep them apart. Of all the insane follies of 
which mankind have been guilty, this seems to 
me to have been one of the greatest. God 
meant man and woman to come together; 
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and to build some wall of conventionalism 
between the two, and keep them in separated 
apartments half their lives, until the hunger 
has grown unappeasable and the desire has 
grown irresistible, and then suddenly let them 
rush into companionship without oversight— 
this is one of the inexplicable follies of man- 
kind. Forif history shows anything, it shows 
this: that the attempt to keep the sexes 
apart has, just in the measure in which it 
has succeeded, produced vice. They are 
most kept apart in Turkey, where vice is 
the worst. In Christendom they are more 
kept apart in France than in England, and 
vice is greater in France than in England ; 
they are more kept apart in England than in 
America, and vice is greater in England than 
in America. We parents should bring the 
boys and girls together; we should teach 
them how to grow up with one another; how 
to become acquainted with one another. We 
should promote an acquaintance that will 
develop into friendship, that friendship may 
develop into love. 

And, doing this, it is our sacred duty to 
teach our boys and girls the meaning of love. 
If we cannot teach it by our own lips, we 
can find lips that are eloquent and hearts 
that are fervent that will teach it for us. 
Men condemn the drama and condemn the 
novel, because the drama and the novel 
turn on love. I applaud the novel and the 
drama when they turn on healthful and pure 
love. For this is a lesson that biography 
cannot teach. No man will uncover his own 
heart and tell its secrets; still less will any 
woman. Only the dramatist, or the poet, or 
the novelist, who has seen through the dis- 
guises of life, will interpret through fiction 
the true life. I counsel you to read the best 
novels, to see the best dramas, to learn from 
the men and women of vision and insight 
what they have to teach respecting the mys- 
tery and the glory of love. If we do not guide 
our children to right teachers in this respect, 
we have our own folly to complain of if they 
accept poor teachers and learn baa lessons. 

But it is not only nor chiefly through the 
pen and the voice of others that we are to teach 
them the meaning of love. Our own love 
ought to teach them this lesson. Blessed the 
boy, blessed the girl, who grow up in a home 
where there is always a honeymoon! Blessed 
the boy, blessed the girl, who look up to a 
father and mother who never forget to be 
lovers! Blessed the boy, blessed the girl, 
who have learned from mother and from 
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father what love means! Pitiful the ex- 
perience of the orphan who must pick up his 
lessons of love as best he can; but more 
pitiful the more than orphaned boy or girl 
who lives in a household which is kept 
together only by four walls, not by that love 
which is the bond of perfectness. 

So teaching, we shall teach them how to 
distinguish between the true gold and the 
fool’s gold; how to distinguish between love 
and passion, so often confounded, but really 
so antipodal one to the other. Passion is 
selfish, seeking something for itself; thinking 
only of itself, or of another only as a means 
of self-gratification; love is unselfish, and 
dreams only how it can sacrifice itself in 
some great service for the loved one; how 
it can lay itself down and let the loved one 
walk upon it; how it can bear some wound- 
ing, take some trouble, undergo some sacri- 
fice, that it may better render unpaid service 
to another. Passion is sensuous, feeding on 
the outward beauty only, and thinking of the 
external life ; love is spiritual, looking beneath 
the mask which every one wears, and seeing 
the beauty of the soul within. “ Favor is de- 
ceitful and beauty is vain,” is the old adage of 
the Hebrew prophet, as true now as when 
uttered so long ago. ‘“ Beauty is for a year,” 
says an old proverb, “ but loving-kindness is 
for all time.” And, therefore, passion is tran- 
sient, Hames up like straw and expires like 
straw—nothing left but a little ashes and a 
little smoke : love is an ember that burns on, 
growing brighter and stronger and warmer 
while the years go by, so that the last love- 
song is the best love-song of all; and the 
eyes have in them a brighter light, and the 
gray hair is more beautiful than auburn hair, 
and the venerable form more exquisite than 
the form of youth and beauty; and love 
deeper and richer and stronger: for love 
always grows, never lessens. 

And so one never “ falls in love.” It is a 
self-contradiction—this cant phrase. Falling 
in love! No! we fly up into love; climb up 
into love; ascend into love; growing day by 
day and year by year, as the years go on, 
wiser and richer in our love—if it be love; not 
the mere fool’s gold—a sensuous, transient, 
and self-seeking passion. 

If we look at love thus, we shall think of 
it seriously. We all know how this topic is 
everywhere a theme for jesting. Not mother's 
love, not father’s love, not patriot’s love— 
only lover’s love do we jest about. It is not 
wholly strange. In truth, this sudden mystery 
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of love is so great that we cannot disclose it, 
and so we put on a merry face as a mask to 
hide it. Our merriment is our retreat; it is 
the refuge of the shy maiden and the shyer 
man: for, despite much opinion to the con- 
trary, | hold the opinion that young men are 
shyer than young women. We hide our re- 
serve behind our laughing mask, and that is 
well enough if there is something to hide; 
only let us be sure of this: that there is 
something to hide, and that really in this 
experience of our life we are in earnest and 
our love no idle jest and no quick, ebullient 
passion, but a serious, earnest, solemn, sacred, 
divine life. For, in truth, it is the third step 
in the development of love, and the basis of 
the one and only one that lies beyond it, 
which is still better. First is the child-love 
for the mother; that is all gratitude. The 
child has learned to love the mother for what 
the mother has done for the child and has 
been to the child; and if the mother has 
done nothing but deeds of cruelty and been 
nothing but an upper nurse, and perhaps not 
even that, there is no filial love. The love 
of the little child is the love that service 
has kindled in the heart. Presently the 
child grows older and comes into friendship 
with brother, with sister, with schoolmate, 
with playmate, and then comes love in its 
reciprocal relation—love that gives as well as 
takes, but still takes as well as gives, love 
that binds two hearts together only while 
there is both giving and taking, service re- 
ceived and service rendered, gratitude and 
giving. Then there comes this epoch of bud- 
ding manhood and womanhood, in which love 
takes on new and higher forms. No longer 
does it seek for itself, no longer is it grati- 
tude for a service rendered ; now love springs 
spontaneous in the heart, and only asks some 
opportunity to serve, some chance to bear a 
burden, or render a service, or suffer a pain, 
or achieve a victory, for another one that is 
beloved. And so this love of maiden for 
youth and youth for maiden is higher than 
love of child for mother and higher than love 
of friend for friend. But there is one love 
beyond it: the love of the parent for the 
babe; in which all is given and nothing is 
taken back. Surely if we recognize this, 
surely if we can see that this love is such a 
deep, sacred experience, an abnegation of 
one’s self for another's sake, then we can 
understand how it is such an inspiration to 
a larger life and a nobler personality. 

Recall the old story which constituted our 
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text this evening, this love story of Jacob 
and Rachel. Itseems at first as though Jacob 
were a character for whom there was little to 
hope. He begins his life by driving a hard 
bargain with his brother Esau, when his 
brother is hungry and wearied with the chase. 
He yields to the temptation of a designing 
mother, and plays a trick on his old blind 
father as the father lies bedridden and dying. 
He starts from home and family, and his 
first prayer is a bargaining prayer: “If God 
will be with me, and will keep me in this way 
that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again to 
my father’s house in peace, then shall Jeho- 
vah be my God.” Poor stuff to make a 
man out of, this, we say. And yet, when this 
man meets the maiden who inspired in his 
heart this new experience of an unselfish love, 
instantly he is changed. From the time of 
that meeting Jacob becomes a new creature. 
He serves seven years without grudging, and 
then, cheated, serves seven years more; he 
always carries that love in his heart; and 
when at last, in old age, he, himself with 
dimmed eyes, lying upon his bed, sits up to 
receive his devoted Joseph and give him his 
blessing, his last thoughts turn to her: When 
I came from Padan, Rachel died by me in 
the land of Canaan in the way, when yet 
there was but a little way to come unto 
Ephrath: and | buried her there in the way 
of Ephrath.” Almost his last words are in 
memory of her, love for whom had made him 
the man he was. 

Who can begin to measure the influence 
which one strong man may have on the 
woman who loves him, or one strong woman 
on the man who loves her—for good or for 
evil! Charles the First of England might 
have kept his crown and his head if it had 
not been for his wife. On the other hand, 
when the Prime Minister of England was 
married and brought his wife home, she put 
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her desk in his study, and from that day 
remained his chief counselor, knowing his 
State secrets, giving him the inspiration of 
her love and the guidance of her womanly 
wisdom, and watching over his health with 
infinite care and caution. These are two 
typical lives, and history is full of their paral- 
lels—one man lured to his destruction, as 
Samson by Delilah, one man inspired to a 
noble life, as Gladstone by his wife. 

If we see in all life a ministry to the relig- 
ious nature, if we believe that God is love, 
and all love is teaching us of God, then we 
shall, in this epoch when the young man and 
the young woman come together and enter 
into a new life, because into a conjoined life, 
we shall see something that teaches us of the 
divine. “God is love, and he that loveth 
knoweth God:” therefore this experience of 
love opens to us a new vision of the Eternal 
and the Infinite who loves us. Every new 
fluttering of the heart, every new brilliancy 
of the eye, every new color upon the cheek, 
every new aspiration of the soul and every 
added force to the nature, every new self- 
sacrifice for love’s sake, every new shyness 
and retreat into one’s self because the love 
is too great to be revealed, are interpreters 
of that infinite and divine love which is 
about us and around us and beneath us and 
buoys us up and carries us on, in which we 
live and move and have our being. And 
when this new afilatus and atmosphere of 
love strikes upon the young heart, and this 
new lesson of love is added to the young 
life, it is a new lesson concerning the nature 
of God and a new revelation of the infinite 
and the eternal: sacred because two young 
hearts are come together to make one heart 
and two young lives to make one life; but 
more sacred because a new current has been 
added to the stream that sweeps us on until, 
learned in the lesson of love, we are borne to 
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Aunt Tempy’s Little Miss 


By Mary Tracy Earle 


ruin, it was because Aunt Tempy’s 

shoulders were so broad they held it up ; 
but Aunt Tempy was beginning to need help. 
The paint had all flaked off the house, and 
the winds and the rains had beaten down the 
pillars of the deep gallery, so that the gallery 
roof sagged until it looked like a dilapidated 
hat-brim falling over a face and hiding every- 
thing except an unhappy under lip. It was 
true that La Marque roses and honeysuckle 
and Confederate spiral were far more pictur- 
esque than paint and pillars, and the old house 
smiled at ill fortune whenever the flowers 
bloomed ; but just now it was late December, 
and the roses were hanging brown and limp 
from recent frost. The north wind had full 
Sweep across the great wild lawn, cleared so 
many years ago to be an orange orchard and 
still lying in furrows, although the trees had 
frozen long ago and been hacked down. Poor 
old Charlie, the horse, had come up into the 
lee of the kitchen and was patiently waiting 
for alittle meal and water or a dole of sweet- 
potato peelings from inside. 

Aunt Tempy came out of the kitchen door 
with some covered dishes ona waiter, and 
started across to the house, shaking her round 
turbaned head at the old horse as Charlie 
ambled up. “ Youmis’ableole beggah,” she ex- 
postulated, “I gits tired of feedin’ you like a 
pig, an’ den having youlook as hongry as a saw- 
hawse an’ make eyes at everything you see. 
You had ought to be ashamed, begging for 
little Miss’s dinnah, knowing as well as you 
do dat little Miss is po’ly. I reckon you’d 
like it, sah, if I was to give you dis gumbo, 
an’ feed little Miss on hay an’ oats—” 

She paused, for old Charlie fixed her with 
a mild, reproachful eye. It was years since 
he had tasted oats, and he felt that it was un- 
kind to be taunted with a preference for gumbo, 

“ Oh, go “long!” she cried, in vindication. 
“If you hasn’t had none, you know it’s ’case 
you’ teef is wore short; an’ you hain’t no 
’scuse faw complainin’, w you ‘member 
how long little Miss peek PONY an’ don’t 
nevah say a word,” 

Poor old Charlie felt that if any one had 
not said a word it had been himself, and he 
looked sadly after Aunt Tempy as she dis- 
appeared ; then he went stumbling off across 
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the chill, sere reaches of the lawn, trying 
to recall how appetizing oats had been when 
he was young and frisky, and before hard 
times had come to Byrd’s Nest. | 

“ Little Miss” Byrd was the last of her 
people, and poor, run-down old Byrd’s Nest 
was the last of her property. The rest had all 
gone in paying doctor’s bills, since the day 
when she had fallen out of old “ Homer,” 
the tall, moss-draped live-oak that overlooked 
the bay. That was only three years ago; 
she had been almost a grown young lady, 
and Aunt Tempy had told her that very 
morning that she was too old to play “ tom- 
boy ” any more. 

There was no danger of her playing tom- 
boy after that. She lay quite still in her bed, 
and her cheeks grew thin, and the lines of 
pain sank deep around her mouth, and there 
was no color anywhere about her face except 
her wonderful, clear-shining hazel eyes, which 
pain and suffering seemed only to make more 
bright. The doctors shook their heads when 
Aunt Tempy spoke about her getting well, 
although she did grow strong enough to take 
a few steps leaning on Aunt Tempy’s arm. 
But even that grew to be an old story with- 
out growing into a longer story, and little 
Miss had to look the sorrowful truth in the 
face. There was a long life before her, and 
yet she had no prospect of ever taking a 
step alone. She sometimes turned her cheek 
against her pillow and tried to dream of 
those old days when she was a tomboy and 
used to climb trees, and ride old Charlie 
“bareback” through the woods, and row 
out into the sunset on the bay that she could 
only see from her window now. And some- 
times she wondered if all those old times had 
not been a dream, and if she really had ever 
walked alone, and walked further than from 
her bedroom out on to the gallery to see the 
roses, or to the queer old carriage in which 
she still went driving through all the shady 
village streets. Aunt Tempy was coachman, 
and held the reins like a menace over old 
Charlie, sitting as erect as if she were main- 
taining the dignity of all the Byrds. Dignity 
seemed to be the only one of the Byrd re- 
sources left, and it was well to make the most 
of it. 

When little Miss did not feel like going 
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out driving, it nearly broke Aunt Tempy’s 
heart. She believed that as long as people 
could go out and take the air in their car- 
riages they were on the road to getting well. 
That was one reason why she resented 
Charlie’s age and thinness—she had a sus- 
picion that little Miss did not enjoy riding 
behind so old and feeble a horse, and it was 
one of the objects of her life to make little 
Miss believe that he was young. 

“IT wish you-all could see dat Chawlie 
a-cavortin’ round out dar,” she said as she 
brought up a table for little Miss’s lunch. 
*“ Dis nawf wind make him so antic, I dunno 
if he gwine ter be safe.” 

Little Miss closed her tell-tale eyes. A 
faint smile twitched the corners of her mouth. 
She had not intended going out that day, it 
was so cold, and old Charlie was so slow; 
but she saw that Aunt Tempy had guessed 
her thought and was intriguing against it. 
“ Do you think you can hold him in?” she 
asked. 

Aunt Tempy drew down the corners of her 
mouth so that they might not twitch even 
when her mistress was not looking. ‘“ Mebbe 
I kin, if I give my feet a good brace agin de 
dashboard,” she said, «but you-all’d be 
mighty he’pless if he was onct to take de bit 
in his teef an’ go tearin’ off into de woods.” 

“It would be dreadful,” little Miss de- 
clared, opening her eyes and laughing; “ but 
if old Charlie ever runs away and kills me, 
have it marked on my gravestone, please, 
that I died happy. Go along and harness 
him. I want dangerandexcitement. I want 
to feel as if the snails were after me full 
gallop !” 

Aunt Tempy chuckled softly. “ Depends 
if I ken catch him,” she said, starting for the 
door. “Its amighty hahd mattah to catch 
a fresky hawse.” 

She was still chuckling when she went 
down stairs. She felt that little Miss was an 
innocent child, who was easily circumvented. 
If she could only manage old Charlie as 
easily, and make him show a little of the 
youthful fire she had claimed for him, she 
would keep little Miss out driving for hours 
along some sheltered pine-woods road where 
the sun would beat down and draw spicy, 
resinous odors from every leaf of undergrowth 
or twig of pine; and little Miss would lhe 
back breathing deep with joy until a gracious 
memory of pink would steal into her cheeks. 
But if Charlie’s head drooped and his knees 
were stiff, she knew how it would be; they 


would turn back almost before they started, 
and little Miss would look pallid and weary, 
and would say to-morrow that driving tired 
her toomuch. Aunt Tempy’s mood changed, 
and she was angry at Charlie in advance. 
“Onfeelin’ ole beast!” she muttered. “I 
don’t nevah drap my haid an’ go creepin’ 
roun’ de house like a broker-winged fly. |! 
jes’ Iects on dat I gits younger an’ mo’ frac- 
tious every day—cain't sca'sely hole myse’f 
down ter walk.” 

Nevertheless, she stirred up a hot bran 
mash and went outside, calling, “Coop! 
coop! Coop, Chawlie! C-o-o-p! C-o-o-p!” 

The old horse heard, and, as if inspired to 
please her, pricked up his ears and came 
charging toward the house ata sort of stiff- 
kneed, headlong gallop. Aunt Tempy set 
down the bran bucket and patted her hands 
together in delight. “ Didn’ I tell you how 
he was cavortin’!” she cried, as if still ad- 
dressing little Miss. Suddenly her hands 
dropped apart. The old horse had stumbled 
over a furrow and had fallen. Foramoment 
Aunt Tempy stood half paralyzed with dread, 
yet hoping to see him scramble to his feet. 
He struggled a moment and then rolled over 
on his side, giving a shrill cry of pain, 

The tears sprang into Aunt Tempy’s eyes 
and rolled down her cheeks as she ran to 
him. He did not seem to her a shirking ser- 
vant now. He was her old comrade in the 
care of little Miss. The blood was gushing 
from a deep wound in his breast where a dry, 
beheaded sapling had pierced him as he fell. 
She tore a great piece from her skirt, and 
pressed it into the wound, and knelt beside 
the old horse, holding it in place and sobbing. 
He looked at her as if he knew that she was 
trying to help him, but he kept giving long, 
sharp groans that tore their way into her 
heart. 

* Po’ Chawlie! good Chawlie !”’ she gasped 
between her sobs. “ Po’ Chawlie, good 
Chawlie, I cain’t do nuffin’ mo’ faw you, ’case 
if I don’t hole dis whar I got it you gwine 
to bleed ter def. Po’ Chawlie, I wisht some- 
body’d come by dat I could holler to! | 
wisht I could git de doctah faw you. I nevah 
see such a lonesome spot wheah nobody come 
at de right time! An’ you, de b-s’ old hawse 
dat evah lived, you was jes’ a-cavortin’ to 
please me, and now you have to lie hyah wid 
on’y one mis’able ole niggah to kyah faw 
you—” She broke into fresh sobbing, and 
her eyes were blurred with tears. For the 
first time since the day when little Miss fell 
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out ef old “ Homer ” Aunt Tempy forgot that 
she was in the house. 

Little Miss had heard the cry, and had lain 
on her pillows with horror settling upon her 
like a physical weight, until she could scarcely 
breathe. She rang her bell, and rang it again 
and again, but Aunt Tempy did not come. 
The anguish of the cry would not leave her 
ears. The silence after it was suffocating. 
She pictured Aunt Tempy lying dead out- 
side, in the direction of the cry,and some- 
times she fancied a soft step approaching 
her door as if the same mysterious means 
of death were coming close to her. She lay 
with hands clenched and with wide-open 
eyes fixed on the door. Whatever might be 
coming, she did not feel afraid; she only 
wished that it might come quickly, because 
then perhaps she would know what had 
happened in the yard. And then her sharp- 
ened senses caught the sound of groaning. 
She clasped her hands, first in thankfulness 
and then in the bitterest despair. Aunt 
Tempy was not dead; but they might lie 
there for days, Aunt Tempy in the yard and 
she in the house, and not a soul would know 
that anything was wrong. 

It sometimes happens that when we are 
suffering our utmost an unknown strength is 
gathering in us to put our suffering by. 
Suddenly little Miss sat up on her couch 
almost as if there had been a hand to help 
her. She forgot that she could not walk. 
She would see what had happened in the 
yard. She rose to her feet and found herself 
at the window, looking out. 

Aunt Tempy was turned away from the 
house, and she did not see a white face at 
the window, nor hear her name called again 
and again. She did not see little Miss come 
out of the house door all alone and walk 
across the uneven, furrowed yard, as swift 
and pale and noiseless as a ghost. She did 
not know that any one was near her until 
there was a touch upon her arm. Then she 
started, turned, and her face changed to 
gray. Her lips opened, but she did not say 
a word, 

Little Miss’s eyes were wide and dark 
with excitement. couldn't stay still; |] 
thought you were killed; and then I thought 
I heard you groaning, and I Aad to see. I 
began to walk without knowing it, I was so 
afraid for you; and then I saw it was old 
Charlie, and I called to know why you didn’t 
go for help. We mustn't let old Charlie die. 
You must go at once for help.” 
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Aunt Tempy still stared up at her. 

“ Why don’t you go, quick! quick!” cried 
little Miss. 

Then Aunt Tempy nodded toward the 
cloth pressed in the wound and her stained 
hands holding it in place. “Go ’way,” she 
commanded, hoarsely. “He was jes’ a-ca- 
vortin’ ter please me, an’ he’s killed hisse’f. 
[t ain’t fittin’ for you ter see.” 

Little Miss had scarcely realized before 
that all the stain upon the ground was blood. 
A shudder went over her, and she felt her 
new strength giving way. “Quick!” she 
cried, sinking down beside Aunt Tempy. 
“I can hold that, and I can’t walk any more. 
Go quick for help.” 

“ But, -littlke Miss—” Aunt Tempy was 
scarcely able yet to form her words. Little 
Miss reached out her thin hands, and though 
she had almost fallen to the ground, her eyes 
were imperious. “Go quick!” she said. 

Aunt Tempy rose clumsily to her feet and 
moved away, at first pausing often to look 
back. See was half expecting to see her 
little Miss spread out white wings and fly 
away, for it seemed as if she must have come 
by some such means; but before the old 
woman was a bit of open sand, and in it she 
saw the marks of two small, slippered feet. 
She stopped and stared at the footprints 
until she knew that they were real; then she 
began to run. 

“Little Miss has riz an’ walked!” she 
shouted. “She’s gwine ter git well, fer she 
has riz an’ walked !” 

The bay, the beach, and the wild, wind- 
swept lawn seemed full of voices echoing her 
words. Far up the beach toward the doc- 
tor’s house she saw some moving figures, 
black against the white shell of the road. 
“Come! Come!” she shouted, waving her 
arms against the fierce north wind. ‘Come! 
Come!” The creaking gate of Byrd’s Nest 
slammed asshe passed. Her torn and blood- 
stained garments fluttered around her; her 
turban uncoiled and flew off, uncovering her 
knobby, grizzled head. 

The doctor and the two men with him 
caught sight of her and spurred their horses 
toa gallop. “In Heaven’s name,” the doctor 
cried, as he reined up beside her, « what's all 
this blood ?” 

“Come!” she panted. “ Ole Chawlie has 
killed hisse’f a-cavortin’ ter please me, but 
little Miss has riz an’ walked. He was jes 
a-cavortin’ ter please me, but little Miss—”’ 

The men saw that they could learn no 
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more, and spurred their horses again, leaving 
her behind. She plodded after them, half 
running, half walking, and nodding her 
grizzled head. Slowly some of the words 
that little Miss had said came back into her 
ears, giving a variation toher thoughts. She 
stopped a moment and looked up into the 
infinite blue sky, murmuring something: over 
and over to herself. Then, as if remember- 
ing that there still was room for fear, she 
hurried on. 

The doctor came out to meet her as she 
labored through the gate. “That old horse 
is not fatally hurt,” he said. “ You and 
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little Miss stopped the loss of blood so quick 
that I reckon we'll pull him through ; and as 
for little Miss, her fright has done what no 
doctor on earth could have done for her. 
I’m ready to promise you that she will be a 
well girl yet.” 

Aunt Tempy stared straight into his eyes, 
making sure that he meant just what he 
said, and then she hurried on. He turned and 
followed her, and heard her murmuring to her- 
self, “«O blessed Lawd, dis ole niggah is paid 
for takin’ faithful kyah of her. She's mighty 
fond of ole Chawlie, but it was fer de love 
of me she riz an’ walked.” 


Books and Authors 


The Life of Philip Schaff! 


“| am a Swiss by birth, a German by edu- 
cation, and an American by choice,” Dr. 
Schaft used to say. He was indeed a com- 
bination of the three, and an admirable com- 
bination. 

By most Dr. Schaff will be remembered as 
a church historian. His monumental work, 
“The History of the Christian Church,’ 
abundantly justifies Professor Fisher's re- 
mark: “One of the main sources of his | Dr. 
Schaff's] interest in historical studies was 
their bearing on problems of the Church 
which confront us in the present day. If he 
journeyed back into the past, his life was in 
the present; hence his frequent references, 
made sometimes with a kind of xaivetd, to 
debates or to other religious phenomena of 
one kind or another which are now taking 
place.” It is of interest, then, to read this 
excellent biography, for it shows how a man 
may be a scholar without at all forgetting his 
duties as a man of to-day. One instance in 
Dr. Schaff's life sets this forth; namely, in 
1873, when the great meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance was held in New York. To 
his judgment, energy, and organizing skill 
the success of that meeting was largely due. 

We find, then, in Dr. Schaff a man who 
could live at once in the past and in the pres- 
ent. In his “ Creeds of Christendom” and 
in his “ Companion to the Greek Testament,” 
and in such brochures as the “ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles" and in his edition of 
the “ Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,” he 


The Life of Philip Schaf. By David S. Schaff, D.D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, York. 


shows the rare union of qualities which dis- 
tinguish his better-known work. In reading 
his writings we are conscious of the fact that 
he is not merely a summarist; he also adds 
new material. As his son says, “ He studied 
with microscopic accuracy, and he declared 
the mistakes of many books to be due to the 
inexcusable unwillingness of the writers to 
take pains.” 

Dr. Schaff was the organizer of the Ameri- 
can Bible Revision Committee, of which he 
became President. His connection as Profes- 
sor with Union Seminary is also well known, 
and his selection as delegate to a number of 
Presbyterian Councils. In all these fields of 
religious activity, Dr. Schaff was pre-emi- 
nently an American. As he himself said, 
had he remained in Europe he would have 
had a more comfortable literary life, and 
perhaps have accomplished more in the line 
of mere scholarship, but, he was careful to 
add. his activity in America had been more 
Stirring, more practical, and more useful than 
it could have been in Europe. “If I was 
not born here, it was not my fault; but I am 
an American by the call of Providence and 
by free choice, with all my heart. The 
United States, I verily believe, is the largest 
and the most hopeful field of practical useful- 
ness on this globe in this nineteenth century, 
and has the broadest future before it. It is 
more than any other the land of freedom and 
the land of promise.” 


In response to applications from England, 
America, and the Continent, the Swedenborg 
Society will bring out a new edition of the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
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were originally published about half a cen- 
tury ago, and for many years past have been 
“ out of print and scarce.” 


Primeval Lite ! 


Probably all of our readers are aware that 
Sir J. William Dawson, of Canada, is fore- 
most among the conservative naturalists. In 
point of fact, he belongs to a school of geolo- 
gists now almost extinct; yet at the same 
time he is entitled to a respectful hear- 
ing. The much-disputed Lozoon Canadense 
found in the Grenville series of the Lauren- 
tian limestones is again set forth by the 
author. His position is extremely interest- 
ing, and there is something in what he says 
which calls for consideration. The pre-Cam- 
brian rocks of Canada and the United States 
will be the field where the geologists of the 
future will wage their battle. It is not diffi- 
cult to prophesy the overthrow of some 
theories now held orthodox and irrefragable 
by the leading geologists ot the present day. 
Certain illustrations of Laurentian life are 
set forth on these pages, and they are most 
curious, They testify, also, that Zozoon is 
not the form of Laurentian life witnessed by 
fossil characters. 

Professor Dawson’s point is that life be- 
gan in the waters. Thus Genesis i., 20, 
would be literally fulfilled. Our readers 
understand from this the nature of the con- 
test. Those who believe the Biblical cos- 
mology to be only a fragment of some Chal- 
dean myth will not be interested in any 
scientific confirmation of the account of the 
creation of the world in the Book of Genesis. 
Yet, after all, why not? Deep-sea dredg- 
ings and excavations at Niffer are going on 
contemporaneously, and their results are and 
will possibly continue to be influential upon 
modern theology. The genesis of matter, 
the genesis of life, the genesis of history— 
these three profoundly interest the mind of 
our day. Dr. Dawson's chapter upon “ The 
Origin of Life,” regarded from the standing- 
point of a geologist, and, in particular, of a 
geologist whose home is upon the most 
ancient land of the world, the Laurentian 
continent, is intensely interesting. These 
words of his are important: “ The laws of 
inorganic matter give no data whence any 
a priori deductions or calculation could be 
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made as to the structure and vital forces of 
the plant. The plant gives no data from 
which we can calculate the functions of the 
animal. The protozoon gives no data from 
which we can calculate the specialties of 
the mollusk, the articulate, or the vertebrate. 
Nor, unhappily, do the present conditions of 
life of themselves give us any sure grounds 
for predicting the new creations that may be 
in store for our old planet.” Dr. Dawson’s 
objections to the theory of evolution are 
herein clearly indicated. It cannot be said 
that he succeeds in overthrowing the theory 
of evolution, but he does point out some of 
its difficulties. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending July 22. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. ] 


Mr. Spencer Trask’s beautifully illustrated 
and tastefully printed Bowling Green has 
quaintness and historical interest, and includes 
out-of-the-way facts and incidents connected 
with the past of the now tiny park and its 
neighborhood. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 

Mr. Will Carleton’s Farm Ballads retain 
their popularity, and, on the whole, despite 
certain undeniable crudities, deserve the 
favor they have received. A new edition has 
just been published, slightly enlarged, and 
with illustrations which can hardly be com- 
mended. (Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 

Sursum Corda is the title given to the 
new hymnal printed by the American Baptist 
Publication Society of Philadelphia. Its 
basis is the old “ Baptist Hymnal of 1883,” 
but it has been so enlarged and in every way 
so broadened as to catholicity of contents 
and spirit that it is really a new book. The 
editors are Dr. E. H. Johnson and the Rev. 
E. E. Ayres. 

Several editions of standard library works 
edited for school use have been published 
during the week. Notable among them is 
Schiller’s Wi/helm Tell, edited by Professor 
Arthur H. Palmer, of Yale. The book is 
admirably printed, and the text, notes, and 
introduction are all in good form. The in- 
troduction furnishes a capital presentation 
of the literary history of Schiller’s famous 
drama. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 
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Others are George Eliot’s S7/as Marner, 
edited by R. Adelaide Witham, Coleridge's 
Ancient Mariner, edited by L. R. Gibbs, 
and Milton's Paradise Lost and Lycidas, 
edited by Homer B. Sprague. These are all 
additions to the excellent “ Standard English 
Classics Series,” which we have before com- 
mended. All are published by Ginn & Co. 
(Boston). 

A volume of selections from the writings 
of Walter Savage Landor has been made by 
Mr. W. B. S. Clymer, who furnishes accept- 
able notes and an introduction which is both 
biographical and critical. Landor is not an 
author who is best read by extracts, but the 
volume may be of service in introducing to 
the work of Landor some readers who might 
otherwise not have had the courage to plunge 
into the writings of an author who is to many 
repellent from his oddity and mannerism. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 

Doubtless very many of our readers will 
remember the charming tale of child life 
which appeared some time ago in one of the 
popular magazines, “The Hundred.” Its 
author is Gertrude Hall, and this story, with 
several others, has now been included in a vol- 
ume called 7he Hundred and Other Stories. 
We cannot say that we think the other stories 
are quite equal to that of which we have 
spoken, but two or three of them are delicate 
in their character-drawing, and all are free 
from any salient faults. (Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 

From the same publisher also comes Miss 
Variaa Anne Jefferson-Davis's A RXowmance 
of Summer Seas. This seems to us a dis- 
tinct advance from Miss Davis’s first novel, 
“ The Veiled Doctor,’ which met with con- 
siderable acceptance. The present romance 
is decidedly readable, has in it a pleasant 
love story which ends happily, and throws 
some curious side-lights on the laws of duel- 
ing. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

The author of A Chase of an Heiress, 
Christian Reid, is fortunate in having her 
story appear when attention is centered on 
the West Indies. The heiress is beautiful, 
as heiresses should be, and has a disinterested 
lover. The agent sent to find the heiress 
and apprise her of her fortune meets, the 
day he lands in San Domingo, the girl he 
loves, who is traveling. This delays him 
from his search for a few hours, long enough 
for the villain, who is also an American and 
a traveler on the same steamer with the agent, 
to find the girl, who is very unhappy, and 
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to offer his services at the moment when the 
United States and employment are the girl’s 
end and object. Fortunately, the villain is 
defeated, the lover assists at the rescue, and 
all is well for the heiress, The second love 
Story also ends happily. The story is roman- 
tic, as it must be with such a background of 
tropical mountains, foliage, and feelings. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Two Parables, by Charles R. Brown, is a 
series of sermons preached before the First 
Congregational Church of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, upon the parables of the Good Samar- 
itan and the ProdigalSon. The sermon upon 
the naturalness of a religious life, based upon 
the text, “ And when he came to himself, he 
said, | will . . . arise and go to my father,” 
is especially worth reading. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, Chicago.) 

A Turk in the Land of Haig, by Antranig 
Azhderian, is marred by decided literary 
defects, but it contains interesting accounts 
of present conditions—social, economic, and 
political—among the Armenians and Turks. 
The author is neither a historian nor a liter- 
ary critic, and his introductory chapters— 
especially his translations of Armenian po- 
etry—may profitably be skipped. He is, how- 
ever, so good an observer of social life, and 
has so keen a sense of what is interesting to 
American audiences, that the portion of his 
book giving his first-hand knowledge is well 
worth reading. The book is profusely and 
well illustrated. (The Mershon Company, 
New York.) 


Books Received 


For the week ending July 29 
ERICAN BOOK CO... NEW YORK 


Ripley, Frederic H.. and Thomas Tapper. A Short 
Course in Natural Music. BookI. 35 cts. 
Redway, Jacques W., and Kussell Hinman. Natural 
Advanced veography. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
Chamberlain, L. T. The State: Its Nature, Origin, 


and Funetions. SO cts. 
A-S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
The Later English Drama. Edited by Calvin 5. Brown. 
Students’ Edition 41.20. 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 
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M.D. Penelve; or, Among the 


Correspondence 


Who is Responsible ? 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I am pained to note the criticism in last 
week’s paper of General Alger and his work. 
I have read your words carefully, and must 
say to you, frankly, that I think your expres- 
sions not in line with your own standard of 
tairness. It will not do to quote from other 
editors, and, giving their views your indorse- 
ment, elevate their expression to a par with 
your own. Many of the facts of which 
one should have had knowledge before formu- 
lating so blasting an opinion had better, per- 
haps, have been weighed in your own balance. 
If your Eastern press generally agree with 
your indorsement, it is a most wonderful 
evidence of the overwhelming faith and loyalty 
of our more Western editors, for, so far, there 
are none, I believe, whose expressions could 
have space in your columns who have said to 
our boys at the front that the one man who, 
next to the President in rank, is directing 
and planning for them,is incompetent and 
not worthy of their most affectionate admira- 
tion. Is this the time for criticism ? 

C. S. 
Sandusky, Ky. 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I doubt very much that, if you or your fellow- 
critics had been in charge of the army, any- 
where near as good results would have fol- 
lowed as has so far been the case. The 
American people believe in fair play, and 
though there are shortcomings in every man’s 
acts in life, yet in times like these we are chari- 
table enough to remember the successes and 
overlook the small, incidental failures. 

L. A. 

Dixon, Ill. 

[It is the business of the War Department, 
not to conduct military operations in the 
field, nor to plan campaigns in detail, but to 
see that the army is properly equipped for 
its operations. Our army has not been prop- 
erly equipped for its operations. Neither of 
our correspondents points out any error of 
fact in the paragraph of which they com- 
plain. Some one is responsible for the loca- 
tion of Camp Alger and the outbreak of 
typhoid fever there; for the fact that our 
troops at Tampa could not get adequate food, 
because the car-loads of provisions were not 
accompanied with proper bills of lading ; for 
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sending the troops to Cuba in winter cloth- 
ing which they had to throw away on the 
march and in the battle; for the lamentable 
lack of medical provisions for the sick and 
wounded, referred to in our review of the 
week. These and kindred facts are made 
known, not merely by anonymous newspaper 
reporters, but by official and semi-official re- 
ports; they are undoubted ; and the heads of 


.the War Department and of the Medical De- 


partment, which is itself a branch of the War 
Department, must be held responsible for them 
by the American people, until and unless it is 
shown that the responsibility is elsewhere. It 
is wholly inadequate to say that these trage- 
dies are due to incompetent subordinates— 
it is the business of the heads of the Depart- 
ments to secure competent subordinates; or 
that the editors of The Outlook could do no 
better-—they have not accepted the responsi- 
bilities of official position; or that we have 
won a splendid victory at Santiago-—_the more 
splendid the heroism of our soldiers in the 
field, the greater our indignation at the fail. 
ure properly to provide beforehand for their 
needs; or that this is not a time for criticism— 
any time when our soldiers are suffering need- 
lessly in the field from inadequate adminis- 
tration is exactly the right time for criticism, 
which ought to be continued until the admin- 
istration is made adequate. When Congress 
meets, it ought to appoint a strong and cour- 
ageous committee to investigate both Depart- 
ments and put the responsibility for these 
criminal wrongs where it belongs.—THE 
EDITORS. | 


The First Black Regiment 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In your issue of July 2 I was much inter- 
ested in an article headed “ The First Black 
Regiment,” by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. In the main the article is correct; but 
there are some errors. The facts in regard 
to the organization of the First South Caro- 
lina Volunteers are as follows: 

For some months General Hunter had been 
trying to obtain permission from the General 
Government to arm the negroes in his de- 
partment. Not hearing from it one way or 
the other, he determined to do so on his own 
responsibility. He applied to several of his 
staff officers to take command of a regiment 
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Notes and Queries 


of black troops; but none to whom he applied 
would do so, Finally he asked me. I was 
then a Captain and A. D.C. on his staff, 
and immediately accepted the command. 

Notices were sent to the Colonels of the 
different regiments of the Tenth Army Corps 
to delegate meritorious non-commissioned 
officers to be commissioned in the proposed 
black regiment, and squads of men were 
sent out in the neighboring islands to gather 
in a sufficient number of negroes to form the 
regiment. In a few days I had a camp of 
about seven hundred and fifty negroes at 
Drayton plantation on Hilton Head Island, 
about three miles west of headquarters. 
These were soon divided into companies, 
and as there was no commissioned officer but 
myself, I signed receipts for tents, camps, and 
garrison equipage, ordnance stores, commis 
sary supplies, etc., etc., and in a short time 
the First South Carolina Volunteers was a 
fact. It was not long before they were one 
of the best-drilled regiments in the Tenth 
Army Corps. 

When General Hunter was ordered North, 
I insisted on going with him, although he 
urged me to remain in command of the regi- 
ment that I had organized. Before we lett 
Hilton Head. however, orders came from the 
War Department disavowing Hunter's orders 
arming the negroes. Shortly after we left 
the Department of the South Congress passed 
the act arming the negroes, and the First 
South Carolina Volunteers were reorganized 
under T. W. Higginson. 

Considering the obloquy that I incurred in 
organizing the first black regiment, and the 
grand success that they have proved as brave, 
patriotic soldiers, I am unwilling that others 
should take whatever credit is due for that 
event. For proof of what I have above 
written see the War Department Records, or 
Captain Charles G. Halpine’s book (Miles 
O'Reilly) “ Baked Meats after the Funeral.” 

Both General Hunter and myself were out- 
lawed in general orders on account of arm. 
ing the negroes, and were to be shot when 
captured without the benefit of a court martial. 
They never caught the General; but during 
General Forest's raid into Memphis, August, 
1864, they gobbled me and held me in prison 
at Cahaba, Ala., for several months; but, 
either because they did not recognize me as 
the Captain Kinzie who organized the first 
colored regiment, or because lapse of time had 
changed their views, I was exchanged in due 
time, and am still ready to stand by the flag. 
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After the war I received notice from the 
Second Auditor that I was indebted to the 
United States in the sum of $100,000 for 
supplies receipted for by me and furnished to 
the First South Carolina Volunteers. As | 
was the only commissioned officer whose re- 
ceipts were responsible, everything had been 
charged up tome. Through the intervention 
of General Hunter the charge was wiped off 
the books after several months’ harassing 
correspondence and delay. 

ARTHUR M. KINZIE. 


Captain and A.D.C. Tenth Army Corps, and 
Colonel First South Carolina Volunteers. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—// ts seldom possible 
foanswer any inquiry in the next issue after its recetpt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming well. 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects ufon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer’s name and address. 


1. Kindly recommend, through your columns, 
the best half-dozen books for liturgical study. It 
seems to me that the average minister, who so 
often gets up a liturgy for the use of his own 
congregation, fails right at this point. He doesn’t 
know how to go to work because he hasn’t made 
a study of church worship. He might better 
take the Episcopal liturgy and be done with it 
than to put together a few exercises and call that 
a liturgy. Too often it is but a sort of Sunday- 
school concert exercise, with no order or logical 
progress, and too often it does not lead to God, 
as allforms of worship should. 2. I am told that 
the liturgy recently elaborated for the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church is even a more excellent 
form of Christian worship than the one con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer. Is that 
so? M. 


1. “Christian Worship,” a volume of lec- 
tures by various clergymen at Union Seminary, 
is an excellent general introduction. Consult 
the bibliography there found at the close of 
Dr. W. R. Huntington’s lecture (Scribners). 
A friend thoroughly versed in the subject 
says that Palmer’s “Origines Liturgice ” 
and Freeman’s “Principles of Divine Ser- 
vice” are distinguished for thorough treat- 
ment; also, that of books on the Common 
Prayer, Procter’s History is the most learned 
and Daniell’s the most readable. Then there 
is Comper’s “ Popular Handbook of Litur- 
gies.” See also the “Presbyterian Book 
of Common Prayer,” edited by Professor 
Shields. 2. We have no opinion about this. 
An American edition of Dr. Robert Lee’s 
work was¥published some years since by 
Ferguson Brothers, Philadelphia, at five cents 
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for popular introduction, entitled the “ Scrip- 
tural Service Book.” 


Kindly inform a subscriber what books she 
can find bearing upon the subject of the original 
home of the Aryan races and their migrations. 

C.A.R. 

For a book, see Rawlinson’s “Origin of 
Nations” (Scribners, $1.50). The subject 
has been discussed in a variety of articles in 
the periodicals, and remains an open question 
still. See the “Contemporary Review,” 
Vols. 56 and 62, on the “Origin of the 
Aryans ”’—papers by A. H. Sayce and J. 5S. 
Stuart-Glennie, the former paper also in the 
“ Eclectic,” Vol. 113, in Vol. 109 of which 
there is also a paper by Max Miiller, an article 
by whom on “ The Cradle of the Aryans” 
is in the “ Open Court” (Chicago), Vol. 3. 


Kindly give your interpretation of Numbers 
xxii., 28-30. Did Balaam’s ass really speak ? 
Z. 


The story on its face relates the strange 
experience of a heathen soothsayer, and 
may be wholly legendary. Or it may have a 
basis of fact, since dumb animals often speak 
to us in their dumb way, and we understand 
them as well as if they had uttered human 
speech. If the ass spoke at all, she certainly 
spoke ass fashion. St. Peter's authority 
used to be invoked for the belief that she 
used human speech (2, ii., 16). But scholars 
generally agree that that epistle is an anony- 
mous w¢erk of the post-Apostolic age. 


Kindly suggest several books—the best of 
their kind—with publisher and price, on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Natural Theology.” X. 

Chadbourne’s “ Lectures on Natural The- 
ology” (Putnams, $1.75), Fisher’s Manual 
of Natural Theology ” (Scribners, 75 cents), 
Schurman’s “ Belief in God” (Scribners, 
$1.25), Bruce’s “ Providential Order of the 
World ” (Scribners, $1.60), Bowne’s “ Philos- 
ophy of Theism” (Harpers, $1.75), Max 
Miiller’s Natural Religion ’’ (The Gifford 
Lectures, Longmans, $3). 


Kindly tell us how many States are in the 
Union, and the names of the last ten admitted. 
H.L.S 
There are forty-five. The last ten admitted 
are Nevada, Nebraska, Colorado, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Idaho, Utah. 


1, Does the Hebrew in the words for “kill” 
or * murder” throw any light on capital punish- 
ment, pro or eqn? ?. Kindly state the English 


equivalent of the Hebrew word or words for 
” or “ murder.” 


. No. 2. According to Gesenius’s He- 
a. Lexicon, the verb used in the Sixth 
Commandment literally signifies to shatter, 
or break in pieces. 


What is the estimate given by Biblical scholars 
of to-day to Renan’s *‘ Life of Christ”? Is it 
considered historically accurate ? 

E. M. N 


Renan’s work has the merits of an Oriental 
scholarship well versed in all matters pertain- 
ing to the environment of the life of Christ, 
and the demerit of a defective appreciation 
of the moral grandeur of his life. In matters 
of merely historical accuracy it is not particu- 
larly open to challenge. 


Can any one tell me who carved the bust of 
Hercules, figurehead of the United States frigate 
Ohio? The ship was built in 1828, and was 
condemned and sold at Greenport, Long Island, 
N.Y. The figurehead is now a matter of art and 
historical interest, placed at the Canoe Place Inn, 
Canoe Place, Suffolk County, Long Island, in 
fine preservation. F. B. 


Bits of Fun 


“The tocsin of war,” remarked the observer 
of men and things, “ is doubtless the only effectual 
anti-toxin for the war fever.”—Detroit Fournal. 


It is recorded of a young fop who visited one 
of the Rothschilds that he was so proud of his 
malachite sleeve-buttons that he insisted upon 
exhibiting them to his host. The latter looked 
at them and said: “ Yes—it is a prettystone. I 
have a mantelpiece made of it in the next room.” 
— Tid-Bits. 

Plenty to Interest.—Mrs. Gotham—I don’t 
see how you can endure a little place like Lawn- 
ville. Nothing to see, nothing to hear, nothing 
totalkabout. Rural Guest—Land sakes! Why, 
our own church has changed ministers three 
times within a year, and the other church is hav- 
ing a row with theirs — New York Weekly. 


This is no romance. It happened, and not 
two moons ago: An author wrote an Easter 
story for a certain publication. It was accepted, 
but the check for it did not arrive “on time.” 
The author was anxious about it, and for reasons. 
He wrote to the editor: “ Will you please send 
that check in time for my wife's Easter hat?” 
The editor was prompt in replying. He wrote: 
“T can’t. I’m married myself.”—As/anta Con- 
stitution. 


Family Economy.—U ncle (to the children, who 
have just had a dose of cod-liver oil all around) — 
Well, do you like cod-liver oil? Children—Oh, 
no; but mamma gives us five cents for every 
spoonful. Uncle—And then do you buy some- 
thing nice? Children—No, mamma puts it into 
the savings bank. Uncle—And then you buy 
something by and by? Children—No, mamma 
buys more cad-liyer oi] with it Flicgende Rlatter, 
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For the Little People 


The Bell-Buoy’s Summer School 
By Mary White 


The bell-buoy high 

*Twixt sea and sky 

All through the summer days 
Rings for the little tishes, 

And this is what he says: 


“ Come, all ye little mackerel, 
Come, bluefish, perch, and cod, 
For fish who early come to school 

Need never dread the rod!” 


In measured swings 

The bell he rings, 
And little fish in schools 

Come swimming up from ocean’s depths 
And out from shallow pools. 


Clasped closely in 
’Neath every fin 
Are books. and slate, and lunch: 
For when the bell-buoy rings at noon 
Sea-cucumbers they munch. 


They study books 

On men and hooks, 
Anatomy by Shark ; 

Professor Squid then lectures on 
* Ink—how to make it dark.” 


With learning still 

Their heads they fill, 
Till some one, with a net, 

Has caught one, and for breakfast he 
Upon your table's set 


Mamma says, “ Here’s 
Some fish, my dears— 

*T will make your brain grow fast.” 
And so the clever little fish 

Will help you learn at last 
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Some Permanent Visitors 

It really was a beautiful school-room. The 
sunlight flooded it, the teacher was thoroughly 
alive, and, of course, the little children were 
just as alive asthe teacher; but what puzzled 
me was whether the unusual things in this 
school-room were acquiring any new habits, 
and were they at all puzzled by their sur- 
roundings. In the window was a box about 
four inches wide and twelve inches long ard 
high. Boards held it in place under the lower 
sash; the outer end was open. In and out 
all day went the busy bees. The glass side 
of their house made them visible to the chil- 
dren who saw them making honey. I asked 
the teacher if it were not difficult for the bees 
to get food right in the heart of a big city, 
and she said, “ Oh no; a bee will fly twenty 
miles. When we notice them becoming 
languid we do feed them a little; but we 
never have to do this except in March.” 
There were the queen, the drones, and the 
busy workers all inside of the school-room. 
I stood watching them for a long while, but 
I could not see that they were at all inter- 
ested in what was going on inside that room; 
they were flying in and out of their own 
house, too busy to watch their little neigh- 
bors, or care what they were doing. Ina 
big cage in another part of the room were 
two owls, one of them winking and blinking 
solemnly like a bishop, as though, whatever 
happened, he would maintain his dignity; 
the other, with ruffled feathers, scolding con- 
stantly, protesting in all the eloquence of 
the owl language against the bright light. 
What do you suppose? The little children 
called one of the owls “ Scolder.”’ 

Down on the floor was a bird-cage, in it a 
little pile of grass, and on the top of the grass 
a toad, who hopped about with all the vigor 
that you would expect him to display if he had 
been on a lawnaftera summershower. Ona 
stand was the aquarium, and the teacher said 
it was too bad, but every week they lost a 
gold-fish, and she was inclined to think it 
was because the children overfed them. In 
a box on the window-sill were the cocoons. 
and they were in all stages. Poised on the 
edge of the box was a butterfly just ready 
to fly out of the window, and the children 
were all in a wild state of excitement, for, as 
I entered the room, the teacher was just going 
to raise the window and let the butterfly out 
into the bright, sunshiny world. All this 
was in a public school, and many of the little 
children who attended it had never seen a 
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field, and certainly, unless taken to the park, 
they never saw a tree. On the teacher’s 
desk was a vase filled with daisies, and fas- 
tened against the wall in a socket was the 
limb of a maple-tree, with the leaves still 
bright and green. It had been brought to 
the children that morning, and before I left 
they were drawing this branch of a maple- 
tree, with a wonderful degree of success for 
such little people. It made me wish to be a 
little child again when I sat in that school- 
room and saw how much this bright, happy 
teacher was doing for the little children who 
would know that great, beautiful world of 
nature only because she brought it into their 
school-room. 


The Separated Family 


A cat in Hartford went up from the base- 
ment kitchen where her family of kittens was 
housed, to the second floor, and by accident 
was shut in the dining-room. The only way 
that she could reach her kittens was by the 
dumb-waiter. Of course, after a time she 
was very anxious to get back to them, and 
she could hear the kittens calling her. She 
answered, and this only made them cry the 
louder. The cat had evidently watched the 
uses to which the dumb-waiter was put. 
The door was open. She made a jump, 
caught the rope, and slid down on the rope 
to her family, and there was peace and quiet: 
in that house. 


Aboard Ship 


At one of the docks in Brooklyn is a big 
ship with queer passengers—a score of mon. 
keys. One of them has suffered many mis. 
haps. He fell from the rigging, into which 
he had climbed. Then he got into a fight, 
and losthisear. After that he fell overboard 
and was nearly drowned. One of the orang- 
outangs escaped from the ship after she 
reached the dock, and was with difficulty 
captured. The sailors decided that this class 
of passengers was very troublesome. 


The Singing Lesson 


A gentleman in Philadelphia, it is said, has 
taught a number of canaries to sing a certain 
tune. When they are young, he shuts them 
in a room with a music-box which plays but 
one tune. The birds learn this, and sing it 
clearly. After they have learned it, it is only 
necessary for them to hear it whistled, when 
they will join in. 
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For Bath and Shampoo 


“Packer's Tar Soap is especially an all-round soap, good for 
the body and for the hair and scalp. It is invigorating and 
cleansing at the same time. — Woman's Medical Journal. 


Refreshing and Hygienic 
“Packer's Tar Soap stands at the head for bathing infants and 
invalids. .. . It is antiseptic, and keeps away many of the skin 
troubles to which little children are liable.” 
—New England Medical Mo. 


THE PACKER MPG. CO., 83 Fulton Street, New York 


Packer’s Tar S 
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Ancestral Cleanliness. 


; Proverbial for its thoroughness. Pearline users 
admire the pluck that a woman needed to get such 
cleanliness in such laborious ways. No excuse for 
lack of cleanliness now. Pearline has changed the 
situation. Thorough cleanliness, with ease, comfort, 
safety, economy, and time to spare — by the use of 
Pearline. A modern woman does = 4 work in a modern 
with 


Teeth? 


It’s all in the tooth brush and in the 
management of the bristles. The peculiar 
shaped pointed “clumps” of bristles of 
the Prophylactic, and the large conical 
bunch at the end, work in between all the 
teeth and thor- 
The oughly clean 
them. Five 


Prophylactic minutes’ cor- 


rect use will 


Tooth B ru sh convince any 


one that this is 


always sells the easiest and 
in a yellow box most effective 


method known 
PRICES for cleaning the 

5 teeth, and the 

(South and ordinary tooth 
Can brush at once 
becomes clumsy 
and ineffective. Special sizes are made for 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S TEETH 


(Good teeth must be secured in childhood) 

FLORENCE MFG. iss, The Tartarlithine Co. 


‘Kodak 


Means highest quality; means better lenses, shutters, finish and 
workmanship than can be found in other cameras. That's why 
Kodaks have for 10 years been the standard. That’s why the , /, 
clerk says: “‘As good as a Kodak” when he is trying to sell \ i) 
some other instrument. 

All 1898 Kodaks use our light-proof film cartridges and can 
be loaded in daylight. Several styles use either films or glass 
plates interchangeably. 


Rheumatism 
Cured..... 


Mr. J. F. Brookfield writes from Salisbury, N.C.: 
“While in Knoxville, Tenn., last December, I 
met an elderly gentlemen, a professor of music, 
who has been troubled for several years with 
rheumatism. I told him I would send down be- 
fore I left town a bottle of Tartarlithine, which I 
believed would help him if it didn’t entirely cure 
him. While in Montgomery, this trip, his son 
told me it did his father so much benefit that they 
had written to you to send their father half a 
dozen bottles. The benefit given tothe old gentle- 
man is very remarkable, after exhausting all the 
physician’s skill, and the legion of remedies 
advertised for his complaint had been used. 


Pamphiet on the treatment of Rheumatism by 
Tartarlithine sent free by 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
97 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, 


KS 


Sole Agents for 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak, 
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the Sick and Wounded? 


A high U.S.A. official said: Patriotic ladies 
wishing to aid the sick, wounded, and the nurses in 
our hospitals, could give nothing so useful as a 


SAFETY SERVICE TRAY 


Send us One Dollar and we will deliver a Tray to 
: one of the various Army Hospitals, giving Donor’s 
name and notifying Donor where sent. The Trays are needed at once. 


Approved and adopted by the Army and Mavy 


Self-Locking Adjustable Handle No Slopping or a 


SAFETY SERVICE TRAY CO. 
Arbuckle Building Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALIS HAIR} 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR” 
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CLINTON 


We have reduced 
prices on many of the 
suits and skirts in our 
line in order to close 
out all Spring and 
Summer fabrics. Our 
catalogue of styles, 
with bargain list and 
a full line of samples 
of materials, will be 
sent free on request. 


Tailor-made Suits, 
$4.00 to $10.00 ; 
have been $8.00 to $20.00 


Safety 
Pin « « 


has so many good 
points.’ I can only 
find one point, and 
that don’t ever hurt 
me.” 


The reasons why the 
Clinton has the larg- 
est sale of any Safety 
Pin in§the United States 
are its many good points. 

Ist. They can be hooked 
andjunhooked from either 
| side ; agreat convenience. 

2d. They are made of tomngenl brass and do not bend. 

3d. They are super-nickeled and never turn brassy. 
4th. They have a guard that prevents cloth catch- 
ing inthe coil BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled 
Gold, and Sterling Silver 


FREE onreceipt of stamp for postage, samples of 
our Clinton Safety Pin, our new ** Sovran’’ 
pin, and a pretty animal colored book for the children. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


a 
7. skirt lined with percaline. 


havebeem $4.00 to $15.00 his 


We make everything to order, but a suit can be made in 
day when necessary. Write for catalogue, samples, and 
gain list. You will ,et them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 


SS 


Skirts, $2.00 to $7.00; locket 


Reduced Prices 


wit! 
Ou 
Spe 


Bicycle Suits, $3.00 to $6.00; have been $6.00 to $12.00 


one 


bar 


& 12x West St., Mew Work City 


Muralo Fresco Paint 


MURAL is a cementitious paint, which dissolves readily and completely in cold water, 
and becomes part of the hard finished wall or ceiling. 95 % of this material is composed of 
one of the greatest disinfectants known to science. It is manufactured in 23 different tints, 
and can be applied so as to leave a perfeetly flat surface, or to imitate tapestry and burlap work. 
or in patterns, and also for relief work. Unlike oil paints and paper, it is absolutely fireproof. 


WARNING 


BEWARE of walls and ceilings decorated with Kalsomine, a material which every 
Painter makes himself by mixing cheap animal glue and whiting with hot water, and is 
undoubtedly the cause of many diseases in the household which cannot be accounted for by 


your physician. 


ALSO BEWARE of decorations done with oil, lead, and zinc, as they are liable 


to cause lead poisoning when such a large surface is exposed. It is a well-recognized fact by 
all high authorities that wall papers are most unhealthy, and undoubtedly are the cause of ill 
health to those occupying apartments pajered with such material. 


Circulars and Color Cards Furnished upon Application 


THE MURALO CO., New Brighton, S. I., N.Y. 
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War Correspondents 


HAVE FOUND THE 


Trieder Binocular 


Extremely useful in their work 
upon the battlefields of Cuba, and 
during the naval engagements at 
Manila and Santiago. Officers of 
the Army and Navy join with the 
correspondents in giving high 
praise to the Triéder Binocular 
for its marked superiority over the 
old style field glass; as it has 8 
to 10 times the power, has a 
vastly larger field of view, and pre- 
sents a decidedly sharper image. 


These glasses will also be found eminently useful for Travel, 


Messrs. Frederic Remington and Caspar Whitney, 
who use the Tméder Binoculars, _ 


Hunting, or Regatta purposes. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
For sale by leading jewelers and 
opticians throughout the United 
States. Among them: 


New York—T.B.Starr, F.G.Schmidt, Gall & Lembke. 

Brooklyn—). B. Hoecker, 312 Fulton St. 

Chicago—C. D. Peacock, Spaulding & Co., Hyman, 
Berg & Co. 

Philadelphia—Queen & Co., Bonschur & Holmes. 

Washington—Franklin & Co., Moore & Leding, 
D. N. Walford. 

Boston—Pinkham & Smith. 

St Louis—A. S. Aloe Co., Erker Bros. 

San Franciscc—Hirsch & Kayser, Henry Kahn & 
Co., Geo. N. Kahn. 


Prices range from $44.50 to $72.50 


C. P. GOERZ 


52{Union Sq. (East), N. Y. City 
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This Beautiful Picture to Every 
Reader of “The Outlook” FRE REE 


REMEMBER THE “ MAINE”’ 


BABBITT’S 


BEST BAKING POWDER 


I will send this beautiful panel picture in colors (size 14x28 inches) to every reader of “ THE 
OuTLook” FREE upon Receipt of 25 Best Soap Wrapper trade marks, or ten 1776 Soap 
Powder trade marks, or the coupons found in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. Enclose 
two-cent stamp for postage. I have also a series of 18 Beautiful Artists’ Proof Etchings, which 
can be obtained in the same manner. A complete catalogue will be sent free upon application, 
if 2-cent stamp is enclosed. There is no advertising matter printed on any of these pictures. 

Be particular and use only the following address : 


DEPT. *“*DP,’’ P, 0. BOX 2917, NEW YORK CITY 


Be Wise Use the Best It Pays 
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“ON 
Elastic Ribbed 
UNION SUITS 


are complete undergarments, cov- 


EITA 


Pat. apL.25™ '893, 


ering the entire body like an addi- 
tional skin. Perfectly elastic, fit- 
ting like a glove, but softly and with- 
out pressure. No buttons down 
the front. Made for Men, Women, 
ard Young People. Most conven- 
ent to put on or off, being entered 
at the top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS foriltustrated booklet. Office: No, | Greene St., N.Y. 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


The Best Shoe Dressing in the world. The genuine is made only by 
Robert H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manufacturer of the famous 


VICI KID 


Ask your dealer for Vici Leather Dressing, and be sure the trade- 
mark with the name of the maker is on each box or bottle. Imitations 
may ruin your shoes. 


A book ahoyt buying, wearing, and caring for shoes, mailed free. Address 


ROBERT H, FOERDERER, Philada., Pa. 


of 
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DEAR 


No one who 


knows Macbeth lamp-chim- 


neys will have any other —except some dealers 


who want their chimneys to break. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Write MACBETH. 


Pale, Thin, Delicate : 
people get vigorous and in- ‘ 
SCIENTIFICALLY 
CORRECT from use of 
4 
It provides the family with ab- 
solutely pure and delicious 

DRINKING WATER | 
by simply boiling Officially en- 
dorsed by the Ralston Health 
Club of America. Our best Still : 
is only $10. catalogue 4 

Willi interest you 
od 
The A. R. Bailey Mfg. Co. A Perfect Food, 
54 Maiden Lane, N. Y. decoy and Restorative. ; 
4 
It is a powder, made from the most nourish- 
ing elements of prepared for the nutri- 
, Henry’s Magnesia ment and stimulus of weak systems. May be * 
taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 
The best of all. Popular in England for more At druggists’, in 2-0z., %, %, and 1-lb. tins, ‘ 
than 100 years past as an invaluable household Also the tollowing combinations: Somatose-Bis- 
medicine. Sour Stomach (particularly in in- cult. 
) and Heartburn relieved at once. E specially % palatable preparations. , 
» beneficial to the gouty. Obtainable of drug- Pamphlets mailed by r, 
. gists. Be sure to obtain the genuine. To avoid FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. * 
> counterfeits, see that the label bears the name of 
49 Stone Street, New York City, " 
Schieffelin & Co., Agents for U. Ss. Selling agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. *riedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. % 
OF FINEST WOODS. PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 
CURED TO STAY CURED THICK OR 


THIN.... 


WE HAVE REP- 
RESENTATIVES IN 
THE LEAOING CITIES, 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND BOOK 
OF DES'GNS. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., MFRS., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 


The Larkin Idea fully explained in beautiful 
free booklet. Free sample soap if mention 
this magazine. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. Larkia St., Bafele, 


Asthma Hay Feverk | or 

Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, WN. Y. 
LARKIN SOAPS 
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Yost Writing Machine Co, 
61 Chambers St., New York. 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 


The New Photography | 


For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama- 
teur P hotographers (long since past 
the button pressing stage) we have 
prepared 


Photographic Advice ”’ 


Handsomely Illustrated Manual, 
sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps. 


THE SOLOGRAPH CAMERA 


The latest and most practical instrument for 
the discriminating amateur. 


The Scovill & Adams Company 
OF NEW YORK 
60 and 62 East Eleventh Street 
(Five Doors from Broadway) 
W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 


66 99 ane pe rite THE 
. (Ltd), 636 
ork, for free pamphlet. 
Disinfectant and Manufacturers. 


Promotes luxuriant 


Never Fails to Resto Gray 

to ‘se Youthful Color. 

Cures scalp diseases air 
Mc,and $1.00at 


Nat Oo Rem 
“ HYOMEI” Catarrh and Bronchitis 


Soid by all Druggists, or sent by mail, 
| a, 4 BOOTH & CO. 23 East 20th St.. "New Vork. 


VAN CAMP’S Boston Baked PORK AND BEANS. 


Prepared with tomato sauce. At gro- 
cers; send 6c. for sample can or postal for free booklet 
Van Camp Packing Co., 328 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


LigBIG COMPANY’S 


GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food for Babies 


Use SAPOLIO 


Extract 
of Beef 


Dv 


in the world. 


any other catalogue publishe 


THE GLOBE CO. 


O BUSINESS OFFICE_# 


Globe Filing Cabinets, 


the ‘Ideal’ for flat and the ‘Globe Document’’ for folded papers, in points of 
convenience, variety of styles and elegance of finish are unequalled by any others 


Ask for 108 page Capstogee--Ciamy you nothing and tells more about Business Furniture than 


Is properly oqeneeed unless supplied with 
modern devices for filing its papers. 


226-228 Wabash Ave. CHIC 6 
1224-1248 W. Eighth St. CINCINNA 
ae Peart Sts. NEW Y 
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HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
| 
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Quality Rather 


The International is Scientific 
and Practical. 


Words are easily found. Pronunciation 
is easily ascertained. Meanings are easily 
learned. The growth of words is easily 
traced, and excellence of quality rather 
than superfluity of quantity characterizes 
its every department. 


Pres. Eliot of Harvard, says: *“ The International is a wonderfully compact storehouse of accurate information.” 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Than Quantity. 


It is the School-Teacher of 
the Republic. 


The International and its abridgments 
are in general use in the colleges and pub- 
lic and private schools of the country. 
Should you not give the students access 
to the same Dictionary in the home that 
they use in the schoolroom? 


Be Specimen pages and testimoniais from eminent persons and publications sent on application, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2,500,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND 
ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 
AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to cheque or on certificate. 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE, 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT, AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr.. Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS: 


Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr 
Augustus D. Vuilfiard, 
ames N. Jarvie, 
ichard A. McCurdy, 
Alexander E. Orr, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
George 5S. Bowdoin, 
August Belmont, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette,” 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. posers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. bly. 

R. Somers Hayes Frederick w Va anderbilt, 
Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, collects 
dividends and coupons without charge, issues travelers’ and commer- 
cial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on deposits subject to 
cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, deals in 
American and other investment securities, and offers its services as 
a and financial agent to corporations, bankers, and mer- 
chants, 


Bankers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHAtrRMan. 

DONALD C, HALDEMAN, 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government, Railroad, and 
Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES 


New York, 29 Nassau Street; 
Boston, 13 Congress Street ; 
PHILADELPHIA, represented by 


James H. CHAPMAN, 
421 Chestnut Street. 


Our hist of Selected Securities sent on application. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St, 
Philadelphia 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers 


Investment Securities, Stocks, and Bonds 
Bought and Sold on Commission 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


MOUNT YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 


WN) AT HOME WITH 
CARTERS MOUNTING PAD 


they will neither curl nor w arp even 
mounted on thin paper. Paste printed in 
dots on back of picture by this rubber pad. 
’ Expansion which causes w: arping thus 
avoided. Send for free descriptive cir- 
cular. Pads for sale by all dealers or 
on re ce of pric e. 
2x 31-2, We.; 4x5, T5e.; 
5 x 8, 81; 8 x 10, 82, THE CAR TER’ S INk CO. , Boston, Mass. 
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LYMAN D. MORSE H. HENRY DOUGLAS 


Lyman ). Morse Advertising Agency 


38 Park Row, New York 


(Telephone 2243 Cortlandt) 


With a long unbroken connection with all the leading newspapers and 
magazines in the United States, with ample credit and capital, with an 
expenditure among publishers of many millions of dollars, with an ex- 
perienced and competent staff of co-workers in all departments, with clever 
writers in preparing and talented artists in illustrating copy, with all the 
requirements necessary to a well-regulated and responsible advertising 


Agency—and with a large clientele of the highest character, whose success 
in advertising has gone along with the growth of our Agency, and whose 
recommendations are emphatic—we claim for those intending to advertise 


the following important requisites : 


1st. Credi¢t—High with publishers. 

2d. Expertence—Long in placing advertising. 

3d. /udgment—Competent to advise as to the fitness of mediums to 
the business advertised. 

4th. Knowledge—Essential as to the importance and circulation of 
mediums. 

Sth. Pazustaking Care—A necessity in the execution of orders. 

6th. Rates—The best obtainable consistent with good service. 


The preparation and form of advertising matter a special feature. 
Correspondence and Interviews Solicited 
LYMAN D. MORSE ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Head Office: 38 Park Row, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS : LONDON, ENGLAND: 
194 Washington St. (Devonshire Building). 75 Queen Victoria Street. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


Telephone No. 3279-2, Boston. Xutcanri, New York. 


Established Half a Century. The Longest Uninterrupted Success, 
and Greatest Prestige of all Advertising Agencies. 
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SARATOGA 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


The greatest of American health and _ pleas- 
ure resorts are directly reached by the through 
parlor and sleeping cars of the New York 
Central. The service by this great line is 
elegant and luxurious in every particular, 
strictly maintaining the apt title bestowed 
upon it of “* America’s Greatest Railroad.” 

For a book or folder descriptive of the 
above resorts, together with the time and 
rates of fare, send a _ two-cent Stamp to 


George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


For Town and Country 


We have in stock the largest and choicest collection 
of High-Grade Goods ever offered in the United States 
for furnishing country houses. It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our standard for the past quarter century 


Crockery, 
China and Glass, 

Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar, and Stable 
Furniture, Silver-Plated Ware, 
Willow Ware, Water Coolers, 
Ice-Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. 


Orders by mail receive prompt ana careful attention 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 


| Chautauqua 


Offers some new and timely plans for improve- 
_ ment and for recreation. The Spanish War 
| suggests so many possible complications that 
| an attractive volume on 


Europe in the XIX. Century 


| will prove a boon to busy people who want facts | 
- | | presented in a clear and interesting manner. | 


| Address JOHN H. VINCENT 
No. 39 West Genesee Street, Buffaio, N. Y. 


The case doesn’t exist where 
we cannot furnish the necessary 
Rolling, Carrying, or 
Commode Chair for 
Cripples or Invalids. 
Luxurious Reclining 
Chairs and Couches. 
Send 2-cent 

stamp for 
/ Catalogue B. 


GEO. F. SARGENT C ane 


‘ 


QUICK ACTION 


Clean printing, simplicity, per- 
manent and accurate align- 
ment, and durability are a few 
features of the 


Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 


Equal to any $100 machine on 
the market, 
Sent to any responsible party on receipt of price, 
$60 Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
atter 10 days’ trial. 
Ilustrated Catalogue sent free on application 


The Williams Mfg. Co., Ltd., Box 45, Plattsburgh,N.Y. 


DU we 


The edition of The Outlook 


for this week is 


copies. 


MASON & HAMLIN Pianos and Organs 


New styles just introduced. Boston, New York, Chicago 
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EUROPE 


European Summer Resort 
Innsbruck TYROL, AUSTRIA 


ch dew} , 1,000 feet above the sea. 

with dry, bracing cli- 

mate. Modern con- HOTEL TIROL 

veniences. Best ref- (open all the year) 

erences. Illust-ated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


England, Bournemouth 


STIRLING HOUSE #22)" 
First-class, comfortable Pension. Close to 


sea: large garden; tennis: one hour from 
South: ampton. Near many places of interest. 


Abbey Hotel, Abbey 

Gate, overlooking the far- famed and 
and George and Abbotsford Hotel, 

High Street. Zhe only first-class hotels in 
Melrose. Visitors will find every Comfort, 
combined with Moderate Charges, and are 
cautioned against misleading advertisements 
of third or fourth rate houses. Hotel "buses 
attend all trains. G. Hamutron, Proprietor. 


Royal Clarence Hotel 


EXETER, ENGLAND 
FACING GRAND OLD CATHEDRAL 


Grand Hotel 


PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND 
FINEST POSITION IN EUROPE 


through matchless forest, mountain, river. and 
daylight and back te the Fortress C ity, touching 


St. Lawrence, with their chain of commodious I 
class accommodation for 300 cuests pply to 
York City, and to ticket agents of al! princip al C 
on application, J.G.Scort,Secy.& Manager: 


The New Route to the Far- 
Famed Saguenay, and the only rail 
route to the delightful summer resorts 
and fishing grounds north of Quebec 
and to Lake St. Iohn and Chicoutimi. 
through the Canadian Adiron- 
dacks. Trains connect at Chicoutimi 
with Saguenay Steamers for Tadousac, 
Cacouna, Murray Bay, and Quebec. 
round trip unequaled in America, 
lake Scenery, down the majestic Saguenay by 
at all the beautiful seaside resorts on the Lower 


lotels. Hotel Roberval, Lake St. lohn, has first- 


}. Westey ALLtson, 51 East 44th Street. New 
ities. Abe autifully illustrated guide-book free 
Avex. Harpy, Gen.F.& P.Agt.; Quebec, Can. 


Europe 


CERNE,Sw itserland.. ictoria 
Hotel. New, first-class Hotel, on the 
Boulevard Pilatus prone central and quiet 
position. Fine view. Electric light and warm- 
water heating in every room. Open all the year. 
Lift. American house. Alb. Riedweg, Propr 


AND RAILWAY OF ENG- 
lhe Most Interesting ani 
Picturesque Express TRANS Liver- 
(CenTRAL) to Lonpon (Str. PANcRAS) 
and principal towns mm the SoutrH AND West 
or ENGLAND. also from Liverpoot ( Ex- 
CHANGE) to EDINBURGH, (;LA*SGow, and ALI 
PARTS OF ScoTLtanp. The best route for 
seeing the Land of Rurns, and Home and 
Haunts of Authorof Waverley Novels. New 
rolling stock of iatestpattern.etc. THroucn 
Tickets to all parts. BAGGAGE CHECKED 
from New York te any part of London. I[)- 
lustrated Guides, Pime-tables, and all infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Company's 
Agents, Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, dl 
Broadway. New York. Geo. H. Turner, 
(;eneral Manager. Derby, Aucust, 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. 
The Antlers "Springs. 


sent on request by E. Proprietor. 


Maine 


KENNEBUNKPORT maine 


he Riverside, delightfully located near - of 
renovated an 
OCEAN BLUFF ed. 
opens Tune 15. Very low rates to ey S 
Send for circular. Charles Ss. rop 


The Champernowne 
KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


Greatly enlarged and improved the past 
season. Opens in June. For particulars 
address Horace Prop. 


Baden- Baden Germany 


Victoria Hotel First-class :most excellent 


' American house ; beautiful 
situation; moderate charges: electric light. 


Hanover, Germany 


rau Obergerichtsan walt Nolte- 
meier, Lessingstrasse 15. receives a 
limited number of paying guests. She offersa 
happy and comfortable home where every op- 
portunity of learning the language is given. 


FRANKFURTER HOF 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 


Hotel Berlin 


Moscow, Russia 


birst class: finest highly recom. 
tnended to English and American travelers. 
Grill-room: summer and winter gardens 
h.nglish- speaking guides at the hotel 


CLAUSEN BROTHERS, 


Proprietors ( Swiss). 


SCH WEIZERHOF 
(SWISS HOTEL) 


ZURICH, Switzerland 
Moderate Terms 
SWITZERLAND (VALAIS) 


Sion, Evolena, Arolla 


ind HAtel de Sion. etdu Mont 
vl'on. Arolla. ANZEVIN, Proprietor. 


Hotel Pension Suisse 
Chatelard 


Fins Hauts (Valais), near Chamounix 


A Mountain Resort and center for delight- 

il excursions. Post and telegraph at the 

tel. Moderate Prices careful cooking. 
‘OULLLOZ, Proprietor. 


EUGENE 


UROPE & HOLY LAND &350. 
All expenses. Sailing Send 
for itineraries to FDWIN [ON 
462 Putnam av N. Y. 


Shortest Sea Route to Paris 
Superb service. ‘Twin-screw steamships. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN New York 

amedel Line tor Newburgh. calling at 
Vest Point, Cold Spring. and Cornwa!! 
Fishkill (by ferry). leave Pier 24, N. R.. foot 
Franklin St.. week days (except Saturday) at 
5 p.mM.: Saturdays 3 p.m., landing at 132d St., 
N.R., 3:30; Sundays 9 a.o., landing at 132d St. 


N.R.. 9:30 A.M. Returning. leave Newburgh 
week days 7 p.m. Sundays half-hour earlier. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Ogunquit, Me.— 
The High Rock modern house, 
finely located. Good me. boating, bathing, 
and fishing. High rocky shore and pine for- 
est. Also modern furnished cottage to rent. 
H. LITTLEFIELD, Proprietor. 


THE LOOKOUT 


(On Israels Head) 
OGUNQUIT, ME. 
Nowopen. GEO. H. LITTLEFIELD, Prop. 


“The Beeches” 


Highest village in Maine location 
or autumn. No malaria, no hay fever. Open 
wood fires, warm sleeping rooms Baths, 
massage. electricity. Dr. C. F. HAMMOND. 


PAR | 
AINE 


Massachusetts 


California 


Hotel Westminster 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—First-class in 
all respects, F. JOHNSON. Prop 


Canada 


On the St. Lawrence 


TheGrananogue lon 


GANANOQUE, ONT. 


The best house on the Canadian side. For 
circular address A. L. FULLER. Proprietor. 


Bane Hotel, Muskoka Lake, 
Ontario, Canada. above sea. 
No hay fever: good fishing, boating, bathing, 
Send for booklet. EDWARD Prowsks, Prop. 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanitarium 


Green wich, Ct.-—First-class in all respects. 


home comforts. H.M. Hircncock, 


SANTUIT HOTEL 


COTUIT. CAPE COD, MASS. 
Excellent boating, bathing, and fishing. 
Open June sth. JAMES W WEBB, Prop. 


Marblehead, Mass. 
Rockmere Point, Cove Cottages 
For health, pure air, fine views, unequaled : 

sxrominent headland; grounds and beach for 
bathing. boating, and fishing, private for 
guests. Address R. GILES. 


MENAUHANT HOTEL 


Menauhant (Cape Cod), Mass. 


Situated directly on the beach of Nantucket 


Sound. By its location and management com- 
mands the highest class patronage; perfect 
cuisine ; good fishing; grand bathing: yacht- 


ing unsurpassed; exce llent roads for bicycling: 

music ; cottages ; ideal spot tor recreation and 

rest. Opens lune 25th. Send for booklet. 
FLOYD TRAVIS, Proprietor. 


New Marlboro Inn 
w Marlboro, Masa. 
BERKSHIRE HILLS. Ist. 
Send for folder. Special! rates for June 
GILBERT FARINTOSH, Manager. 
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Massachusetts 


New York City 


Sea Coast of Massachusetts 


A delightful spot in New England. 
Write to Highland House, North Truro, Mass. 


Beech Grove The 


Pitts "Mass. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


THE BARTLETT NERVINE 
Rowley, Mass.‘ Illustrated booklet 


mailed with pleasure. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


The Greylock 


Williamstown, Mass. 


Good roads, golf and games, music. Open 
May 4th. For circulars or rates address 2 
JAS. P. VINING. 


New Hampshire 


Cave Mountain House artist, 


Pleasantly located in the heart of ée ‘White 
ountains ; scoommeodats 75 guests ; rate per 
week $8 t to $12 E. A. STEVENS. 


THE UPLANDS 
AND COTTAGES , Bethiehem, N.A. 
Located on the highest point in town: wide 
lawns; a heating for late guests: 
commodates l Send wy uide to Bethie. 
hem. OTT, Prop. 


TURTEVANT FARM, Centre 
Harbor, N. H.—Formerly the Summer 
Home of John G. Whittier. On Squar Lake. 
Cool, bracing atmosphere. Rates moderate. 
Miss CLARA L. SCHREINER, Mer. 


HILLSIDE FARM 


ugus sua iscount for September 
F. H. FLANDERS, East Andover. 


Associate Summer Settlement, —Near 
The Profile.” Vacancies Se ot. Ist. Rent of 
furnished chalet, $4 a week Rosenman a Ad- 
dress Mountainside,” N.W oodstock, N.H. 


For True Comfort 


and convenience, stop at the 


Grand Union 
Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 41st & 42d Sts. 
NEW YORK 
Opposite Grand Central Station 


Fine Café and Restaurant. Rea- 
sonable rates. Most convemient for 
shopping and theaters. 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards 


New York 


ARVERNE- BY - THE-SEA 
FREQUENT TRAINS 
AVERY'S 
Open until November 1 


refined, luxurious. Special! rates for 
Sep FRED’K AVERY, Proprietor. 


Woodmere Heights 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 
Every home comfort; fine drives; terval 
bathing, cyclin : river, mountain tery ale 
scenery. Circular. A. PARSO 


BANNER HOUSE 
J. S. KIRBY, Prop., 


OULEOUT HALL FRANKLIN 


Foothills of the Catskills. 1,600 feet. Pret- 
tiest village between New Y ork and (*swego 
Best water in the State. Ideal Summer 
Home. Moderate Rates. 

Evcmer E. Frencn, Proprietor. 


len Lake House.—On Lake; good bass 
fishing ; broad piazzas; shady awn ; de- 
lightful summer resort for tamilies ; sil 
ments; a strictly temperance house ; rates 
moderate. E. Birdsall. Glen Lake. N. Y. 


New Jersey 


Galen Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
A Sanatorium A Hotel A Home 


Ventnor. N. J.—Leith Villa. A mile below 
Atlantic City; trolley every few minutes ; 
unobstructed ocean view: rehned family resort; 
fine wheeling. Send tor circular. M. Miller. 


New York City 


DR. SHEPARD’S 
SANITARIUM 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights 
Brooklyn, N. 

An attractive, quiet home for those in need 

of Rest and Recuperation. 

The_most popular Baths, Turkish, Rus- 

sian, Roman, and Electric, with Massage, 

Hygienic Diet, and skilled Medical Service 

y r Pamphlet on Rheumatism address 
SHEPARD, M.D., Proprietor. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
ene and special advantages. 


J. ARTHUR TACKSON, M.D.., Box 199. 


HEIGATS SANT- 
TARIUM, Rensselaer Co., N.Y. 
Ideal home for those needing gest and recuns: 

ration. Send forcircular. H.Z. PrattT, M 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE 


KEENE VALLEY 
S. KELLEY, Manager New York 


Accommodates 200; hot and cold 
water, electric bells, baths. open fireplaces, 
latest sanitary system ; small orchestra ; table 
first-class; hunting and fishing in season; il- 
lustrated booklet on application. 


Salt’s New Hotel 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
$2.00 per day. Sat & Tosy, 


New York 
The BAY HOUSE @R8IENT,L.L 


Newly furnished. 
ry situated near Bay, overlooking 
ong Island Sound; good sailing, fishing,driv- 
ing, and bicycling Homelike onl 
Pienty piazza and shade trees. Always cool. 

Terms reasonable. C. B. KING & SON. 


MuZZEN TOP HOTEL 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


we tot June 18. Two hours from New York 
by. arlem R.R. Elevation 1,200feet. Post- 
ce address and R, R. . Station, Pawling,N Y 
HOW Manager. 
Circulars and of H. Scofield 
1 Madison Ave.. 


Saratoga 
The Grand Union 


For lllustrated booklet address 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 


Also Proprietors of 
HOTEL IROQUOIS 
the only fireproot hotel in Buffalo. 


Dr. Strong’s 


Sanitarium 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


¥or health orrecreation. The appointments 
of a first-class Hotel. Elevator, steam, bells, 
sun-parlor, and Promenade on the Roof. 
Suites with baths, Massage, Electricity. Turk- 
ish, Russian, Natural S ~~ Water, and al! 
Baths and health appliances. e Nauheim 
lreatment Adirondack air, Saratoga 

aters. Bicycle Paths, lournaments, Enter- 
tainments, etc. Send for illustrated circular. 


RKREYCOURT INN, now open, the 

most place in the Catskills, 4', 

hours from New York. Sanitary arrangement. 
Send for booklet. S. I. Brown, Stamtord, N 


he Sanitarium, Union Springs, N.\. 
onC ayuga Lake. A well-equipped Insti. 
tution for the rational treatment of Nervews 
ections, Diseases of omen, Tumors. and 
other chronic ailments. Write for our illus- 

trated booklet. Idx. F. D, PIERCE, Supt. 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S 
PARK SANITARIUM 
Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pa. 


Open all the year. All modern conven- 
ences. Send for illustrated booklet. 


The River Farm Pel- Water Gap, 


A first-class -house, beautifully 
ted. H. A OASDALE, Propr 


OUNTAIN HOUSE, Delaware 
Water Gap, Pa .—May to Novem- 

ber. Location unexcelled : table; 
pure spring water: no malaria. Send for 
oklet Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


POCONO MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Mount Pocono, Pa.—Capacity, 30. Mot 
erate rates. Liberal management. eter. t 

reserves in the State on premises. Booklet 
O.HooKer & Son, Owners and Proprietor:. 


cat 


Grand View Sanatorium 


Open the Year Round. Send for illustrated 
pamphlet. Reupen D. WenRICH, 


WERNERSVILLE, PENN. 
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LAK E SHORE 
& MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. 


TO THE 
WONDERLANDS OF} | 
THE PACIFIC Wer 


SAMOA. THELAKESHORE LIMITED 


New Zealand; 
Australia BETWEEN 


| [CHICAGO AND 
pamples NEW YORK; 
Talota, Samoa," N 24 HOURS 


illustrated with col- 


ored plates, 20c. 
J. D. EVERY DAY SERVICE® 
Spreckels& Bros. BOTH WAYS, 


Company 


114 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 


Attractive 


Route between New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, via Buffalo 
and NIAGARA PALLS, is via the 


LEHIGH 
VALLEY 
RAILROAD 


Through solid vestibule trains 
without change. Dining Cars 
a la Carte. Trains lighted by 
Pintsch gas and heated by steam. 


7 


AND 


i 


For further information regard- 


ing —_—- trains, rates, a in- A handsome book, with interesting notes 
quire of Ticket Agents, or address about the cities, towns, lakes, i , 

. scenes witnessed in the flight of these 
CHAS.S.LEE, Gen’! Passenger Agent splendid trains, covering practically every 
New York moment of their time, sent free by . 


A. J. Smitu, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agent | 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A year ago I commenced to use 
Mellin’s Food and the result is that my 
baby, now J3 months, is as healthy and 
happy as any boy in the world; has 


- 


wA 


never been sick a day since he was two Hie 


months old. 
MRS. MATTIE SMITH, 


64 Dorchester Street. | Lawrence, Mass. 
Drop us a postal for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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OMPLEXI ON | 
resus 
trom the. . 
continual Use 
Of this delicate. 
ly perfumed 
IWJEDICATED 
SAMPLE CAKE 
Matled lodhy 
ESS 
receipt of 2 


Address Dept. O 
ON Pally 
COM 
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